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CHAPTER I. 

The flying years, the flying years. 
How rapidly they wing away ! 

With all their covey ed hopes and fears ; 
A mingled train of grave and g^ay/ 



If 



Ten years! How long! What an age it seems to look 
forward to when we are young ; how short sometimes to look 
back upon when we are old. We say to the young, ** That 
will not happen for ten years:*' we might almost as well say, 
** That will neyer happen," for all the fear which we inspire, 
or the promise we hold forth. Ten years later we say, " That 
happened ten years ago.'' The occurrence seems but of yester- 
day, and the intervening years, with their joys and soitows, 
only as a tale that is told. 

And yet, with sure and certain footsteps, old Time goes on- 
ward, bearing all with him at an even, unvaiying pace, whether, 
in our joy and gladness, he seems to fly on golden pinions ; or, 
in sad days of loneliness and sorrow, to lag wearily and drearily 
along a rough, uneven road. Ten years I It is a serious portion 
out of our three-score and ten ; half our lives when we are 
twenty; a third when we are thirty; decreasing its proportion 
certainly as our years advance, and yet a considerable part 
whatever time of life we have attained to — a part, for the days 
and hours of which, there must be much to answer, and during 
which there has, generally speaking, been much both of joy 
and sorrow, pleasure and suffering, in this chequered, April- 
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day existence of ours. And yet, when it is past, what is it ? 
A tale that is told, finished now, and unalterable. Let us 
pray, and anxiously strive, that at the end of each of our 
decades, we may be able to look back on difficulties sur- 
mounted, on evils conquered ; and feel as travellers, who are, 
although often through danger, trouble, and distress, mounting 
ever higher, coming ever nearer, to that country into which 
sorrow and distress cannot enter. 

Ten years had passed since Euphemia and Ellen Walker, 
the joint heroines of this history, had paid their first visit to 
Holy brook, where resided their grandfather, George Grey, with 
his three children, Wilfred, Margaret, and Fanny, who had all, 
at that time, arrived at man's and woman's estate. 

The incidents of this visit have been related in a former nar- 
rative, and the characters, now to be introduced to the reader, 
have been, with few exceptions before described. 

Nevertheless, as the lapse of ten years must inevitably make 
many changes, both in the young and the old, and as all 
readers may not have been so kind as to peruse the former 
story, we shall take the liberty of once more introducing, and 
again describing, the personages with whom we hope they will, 
by the perusal of these volumes, become, ere long, better 
acquainted. 

Effie and Ellen Walker were the daughters of Charles 
Walker, a com merchant, residing ^at Lowbridge, a country 
town in one of the midland counties of Ireland, who, some 
twenty-one years before this time, had married Marion, the 
eldest daughter of George Grey, who was the possessor of flour 
mills in one of the more southern counties, not far from the old 
city and port of Glarisford. These mills were situated in the 
grange of Holybrook, amidst the wild but picturesque country 
which lies at the feet of the romantic Glarisford mountains, and 
not far from the ruins of one of the oldest of the abbeys, or 
seats of learning which were once the boast of the Emerald 
Isle. It is to this country, and to the city of Glarisford, and 
its environs, that we now wish to call the reader's attention. 

Ten years, as we have said, had gone by, with their chances 
and changes, their sorrow and their mirth, since the two girls 
had first visited Holybrook. To them, these years had not 
been a period of much change, excepting that gradual, but very 
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important one, from childhood to womanhood. They had lived 
peacefully in their qaiet home, and neither death nor misfortone 
had separated them from any who were very near or dear to 
them : their home circle was unhroken^ and although there 
had been changes* at Holybrook Mills, they were for the most 
part changes for the better. 

Old Mr. Grey had never succeeded very well in business, and 
had of later years given up the management of affairs altogether 
to his son, who possessed much greater cnpacities for buying 
and selling and getting gain,, and under whose jurisdiction the 
mills promised ere long to become some of the most extensive 
and flourishing in the south of Ireland. To the elder man, 
close application^ to business had always been irksome, par- 
ticularly as he had never had the knack of making money, so 
that when to this was added much feebleness, proceeding both 
from age and rheumatism, he was glad to retire &om business 
altogether, and on Wilfred's marriage, he went, with his eldest 
daughter, to re»de in a pretty cottage on the outskirts of 
Glarisford, and not much more than a mile from Holybrook. 

There he now lived, enjoying life as much or more than in 
his early days ; ease and quietude suited him best, and the 
tender care and constant companionship of his daughter 
Margaret, rendered his declining years tranquil and happy. 

Margaret Grey was still unmarried, although now in her 
thirty-fifth year. Many years before this time she had been 
engaged to, and just upon the eve of marriage with, Theodore 
Jefferson, the eldest son and heir of Arthur Jefferson, to whom 
belonged all the lands of Holybrook, as well as a very extensive 
district stretching along the mountains' sides. 

Wilfred Grey was at the same time engaged to Mr. 
Jefferson's only daughter. 

The marriages were approved by the parents on both sides, 
and it was arranged that they should be solemnised as soon as 
Theodore Jefferson had completed his twenty-third year. The 
time which preceded this had been to him and to Margaret 
Grey a time of very great happiness. United in all their 
pleasures, tastes, and pursuits, the present was for them all 
brightness, the future all golden promise ; but that promise 
was never to be realised. When riding together one afternoon 
in May, I80-, a few weeks before the time appointed for their 
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marriage, Theodore's horse, a yery spirited animal, started 
at some object on the roadside, reared suddenly, and fell back- 
wards upon its rider. Assistance was at hand, bat all assistance 
was vain, for the injuries received by the young man were 
beyond the reach of medical skill. He was brought home to 
his father's house, but did not survive the accident for many 
hours. He was fully sensible of his situation, and Margaret 
was with him to the last. There is no need — rather there are 
no words which could tell what was her anguish. She was 
young, and life was strong within her, and she did not die. 
Alas! that in this bright world, to live, should sometimes seem 
to the sufferer the saddest doom of all. 

In the following year Wilfred Grey was married to Julia 
Jefferson. 

Many wondered, at the time, that a man of Mr. Jefferson's 
position should approve such a connection for his only 
daughter ; but he was, in some ways, as the world judges, a 
man of peculiar ideas, and wished for little more than good 
education, sound principles, and Stirling worth in those whom 
his children should select as their partners for life. Wilfred 
Grey possessed all these qualifications, and besides them 
much ability for business ; so that, although at the time of his 
marriage he was far from wealthy, since then Fortune had 
smiled on all his undertakings, and he was now undeniably 
a rich and prosperous man. 

To this increasing prosperity Holy brook Mills and their 
environs very plainly testified ; everything in and around 
them was well kept and in good order. The old cottage, 
which the river had proved to be a rather unsafe habitation, 
had been removed, and on the hill above where it had formerly 
stood, a new and handsome dwelling-house had been erected, 
and was now surrounded by pretty gardens and extensive 
pleasure-grounds. 

Fanny Grey still lived at Holybrook, assisting her brother 
and sister-in-law in all housekeeping duties, as well as in 
the care of their four children. 

Fanny, although the youngest of Mr. Grey*s family, was; 
now past thirty. She was an exceedingly clever and efficient 
young woman ; some thought her rather too clever and 
efficient — ^if such a thing be possible. These very clever 
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|>eople are not certainly always the most agreeable com- 
panions, perhaps, because it is difficult for them to make 
sufficient allowance for those who are not equally gifted ; 
fmd wishing, perhaps, to raise the world in general to their 
own high level, they take the regulation of their friends and 
neighbours a little too much into their own hands — are, in 
fact, a little too ** apt to teach ; " and when such teaching is 
not received as they could wish, they are not always very 
'' slow either to speech or to wiath." But in introducing 
Fanny Grey once more to our readers, we must not detract 
from her character, which, although not always attractive, had 
many good points. Now, although in her thirty-second year, 
she is as handsome as she ever was ; her hair as dark and 
glossy, and her eyes as black and sparkling. She is unmarried 
still, but soon to be united to the Rev. Paul Tatlow, formerly 
curate and now rector of the parishes of Holybrook and 
Iveagh, who for more than ten years has been her constant 
and devoted lover. Fanny had had her period of romance, as 
every one has, sooner or later, and during that period she had 
scorned the Rev. Paul Tatlow, who, although a very estimable 
man, was not just such an one as was likely to charm the 
heart of a young maiden. Perhaps, as he advanced in life, 
his sterling qualities became more apparent ; perhaps, as the 
lady advanced in life, she was better able to value these 
qualities ; be this as it may, she had at last consented to be 
his wife, and the marriage was to take place early in the 
spring of this year. 



CHAPTER n, 

Arthxjb Jefferson had not long survived his eldest son, and 
Holybrook Abbey, with all the lands of Holybrook, Iveagh, 
and Ballynock, were at his death divided equally between 
his too younger sons, twins, by name Julius and Julian. 

Theodore was the only one of his children to whom Mr. 
Jefferson had not, as nearly as it was possible, given the name 
of the lovely young wife whom he had almost idolised, and 
whose early death had cast a gloom over all the remainder of 
his life. He had married a second time, but more for the sake 
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of his children than from any prospect of increasing his own 
happiness. The second Mrs. Jeflferson was, however, an 
excellent woman, and had proved herself well worthy of his 
choice, notwithstanding that she was not well qualified for 
assisting her hushand in his favourite pursuits, for she was not 
learned, "save in gracious household ways;" hut she had 
heen the hest and kindest of step-mothers, and a faithM, 
loving, and devoted wife to the somewhat moody man, whose 
whims and pecuHarities she hore with unwavering and unruffled 
good humour, and to whose knowledge and literary acquire- 
ments she looked up as to those of a superior heing. After 
her husband's death, and when his children were grown up, 
she still lived at the Abbey, making it a comfortable home for 
her step-sons, both of whom were as much attached to her as if 
she had been their own mother. 

Julius had entered the army at an early age. He had been 
in the worst of the Crimean war ; borne its horrors and braved 
its dangers. He had stood for days and nights in the frozen 
trenches ; -slept on the muddy and almost unsheltered ground ; 
scaled fort and rampart ; fought in the thickest of the fight ; 
seen his oomrades fall by thousands around him ; and yet, 
returned to his native land, unscathed by sword or sickness, a 
captain in his twenty-second year. 

Since then, when at home, he had devoted himself much to 
field sports, and in particular to fox-hunting, which those who 
have had experience of both say has all the excitement of ivar, 
whilst the danger to life and limb is twenty per cent. less. 
Julius possessed much personal beauty, greatly resembling 
what Theodore had been, but without his delicacy of con- 
stitution. His figure was tall, graceful, and well-propor- 
tioned; his features regular, and his fine countenance and 
dark eyes full of the life and animation impaired by sound 
health and high spirits. He was bold, gay, and thoughtless, 
ready for all acts of daring courage, fond of amusement, 
excitement, stii- of any kind, with little thought of consequences, 
or indeed of the future in any way ; the present was his first 
consideration, and the present had in general served him well, 
and treated him kindly. 

Julian differed from his twin-brother in almost every respect. 
Neither in person, tastes, pursuits, nor education was ^ere 
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the slightest similarity. Notwithstanding this, and although 
since boyhood they had been much separated, there subsisted 
the strongest attachment between the brothers. Julius had 
spent some years at a public school, and had very early 
received his commission. Julian's delicacy of constitution had 
rendered a home education more desirable for him. During 
Mr. Jefferson's life he had himself attended to the studies of 
his youngest son ; and after his death the boy's further educa- 
tion was entnisted to Mr. Tatlow, the curate of Holy brook. 
It would have been better, in many ways, had Julian's health 
permitted him to mix more with the world, and especially with, 
persons of his own age, for his retired and lonely life had. 
fostered too much the dreamy and poetic turn of his mind. 

There was about him a languor and insouciance, whether 
produced by delicacy of constitution, by his natural tempera- 
ment, by the peculiarity of his home education, or by all these 
causes combined, it would be difficult to say. It was not 
carelessness, nor laziness ; such terms as these could not be 
applied to one who studied so constantly, and gave himself up 
with so much earnestness to any favourite pursuit. Perhap*^' 
it was, that he often felt w«ary of a world which seemed t 
him to fall so far short of the bright ideal which he longed 
for. Perhaps it was as Mrs. Jeflferson said, " The poor deai 
boy addled his brains by thinking about things which it would 
be quite time enough for him to kuowwhen he got to heaven.' 

She wished she could make Julian like other people, bul 
saw no way of effecting se desirable a result. ** And wh;; 
should I wish it," she would add ; "his dear father never wu:. 
like other people ; but was he not all the better fitted to g(' 
when his time came ?" 

Julian was not handsome ; his features were iiTegular, his 
face thin and sallow, and not even relieved by the rich dark locks 
which generally accompany such a complexion, for his hair, 
although abundant, was light in colour, and not fine in texture. 

Yet there was something in his countenance which is often 
more attractive than mere beauty or regularity of feature. 
This charm was in the varying expression, the bright sudden 
smile which would light up his face, making the change from 
grave to. gay, from the look of careworn, anxious thought, to 
one of youthful Joy ousness^ so sudden as almost to startle — 
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certainly to interest — any one in a countenance capable of 
such variety. His eyes, too, were good, clear, and expressive, 
having those large pupils which seem to lessen or dilate with 
every change of thought or feeling, and leave you always in 
doubt as to whether the eyes should be termed hazel, grey, or 
blue. In his boyhood he had been very delicate, and there- 
fore perhaps he had been a little too much indulged, for few 
ever found fault with him or either asked him to do, or 
blamed him for not doing, more than he was himself disposed 
to perform, which was sometimes a great deal, sometimes 
nothing at all. But this was not well for him ; he would have 
been a happier man had his feelings been more curbed and 
restrained, as he would not probably have suffered so much 
from the morbid feelings which are the almost invariable 
accompaniment of such a temperament as his. 

Margaret Grey was almost the only person who ventured to 
find fault with him. He was very much attached to her ; he 
could speak to her more freely than to any one else, and he 
told her all his joys and sorrows. Yet even she had not any 
influence in altering his peculiarities, or turning him from any 
course which he had chosen to adopt. 

He received her advice always in good part, with a bright 
smile and a playful rejoinder, which implied that it was excel- 
lent advice for any one else, but did not suit him. 

Mrs. Jefferson saw, with anxiety and alarm, the effect which 
his studious and sedentary life had on the still delicate consti- 
tution of her step- son, but her warnings and remonstrances 
were altogether unavailing. 

He would promise to take more exercise, to go to bed 
earlier, to do anything that was required as soon as some 
particular task was ended ; but when that time came there was 
sure to be something else in the way of his good resolutions, 
and he still continued to study far on into the small hours of 
the night. No fame nor learning, his mother thought, could 
compensate for the pale cheeks, the languid air, and the 
thoughtful, careworn look so unnatural at his early age. 
Fortunately he had inherited his father's love for flowers, and 
tending the conservatories, which he endeavoured to keep 
in their former beauty, furnished him with pleasant relaxation 
and agreeable employment. 
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This, with long walks up the monntains, amongst the 
glens, and beside the dark tarns of which he would spend 
whole days, were the only recreations which he allowed 
himself. 

At Mr. Jefferson's death his estate had been equally 
divided between his twin sons, neither of whom, however, took 
much heed of their property, leaving it to the care of Richard 
Maunders, the steward, who, although willing, was scarcely 
able for such a charge. The estate, although including uithin 
its boundaries a great number of acres, lay principally along 
the bleak mountain side, and had never yielded a very consider- 
able income, the tenants being for the most part labourers and 
farmers of the poorer class. 

Nor was the value of the property increasing, as it might 
have done had its owners given it more attention. Captain 
flefferson was seldom at home^ and Julian cared little for such 
troublesome affairs. 

** Kitty, dear," Mrs. Jefferson would sometimes say to her 
cousin. Miss Grant, ** I often^ wish there was not such a thing 
as a fox or a book in. the woi4d. It would be iar better for 
both the boys if they would look after their land, as their dear 
father used to do. I am sure his pursuits were of quite as 
much importance as theirs, and his heart was as much in 
them ; yet he never forgot what were his duties to his family, 
his tenants, or any of the poor people. They are good 
boys as oan be, none, better. But the oaptain, when he is at 
home, is all for sports ; or if he thinks of his estate, it is only 
to see that the foxes ar« undisturbed, or that his horses have 
every accommodation ; while Julian, poor dear boy, thinks of 
nothing but books from morning to night. 1 fear, he may 
write a book himself sometime, though, for my part, I think 
there are toa many of. them in the world alr^Bady." 



CHAPTER. JIl. 

It was a cold March night, bleak and murky, sometimes 
raining, sometimes snowing, sometimes doing both at the 
same time, sometimes abstaining from either, but dark and 
disagreeable,, whatever it did or did not do ; and admitting of 
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comfort only in places from which the outer world was 
altogether excluded, hy closely drawn blinds, and warm 
curtains, as was the case in the pretty little drawing-room of 
Dr. Grant's house, where the fire was blazing gaily, the lamp 
burning brightly, and everything looking as comfortable as 
might be. On the shining mahogany table were spread, 
besides the neat tea service of old fashioned china, a silver 
basket containing sweet biscuits, a glass dish filled with 
orange marmalade, a cold ham, and a stand for a hot cake yet 
to come, besides, of course, a sufficiency of fresh bread and 
neatly dressed butter ; everything in fact which told of the 
near approach of a very substantial evening meal. 

Six cups were laid on the tray, although as yet there were 
but two persons in the room. 

These persons were Catherine — or Kitty Grant, as she was 
generally called — and her widowed sister, Sarah Stevens. 
We call them by their Christian names because being members 
of the " Society of Friends " they were generally bo spoken of 
by their acquaintances. Kitty, the younger, had for many 
years superintended her nephew's house, first when he lived at 
Arranmore, a village on the sea coast, some seven or eight 
miles from Glarkford, -and now, when he had removed to the 
immediate neighbourhood of the city itself. He had, through 
the patronage of the elder Mr.. Jefferson, been Appointed as 
dispensary doctor for a district^ skirting the town of Glarisford, 
and extending into the mountain country around and beyond 
Holybrook. This was not, so fej, a very lucrative position, 
but there was hope of better, and his practice, although 
not large, was increasing, and likely to increase, as he 
was skilful in his profession, and might in all probability 
soon take the place of Dr. Townley, the principal physician 
of the place^ who was now an old man, and in declining 
health. 

Kitty Grant and her nephew had lived together now for 
many years, and had been both happy and comfortable, 
although their means were limited enough — Kitty's personal 
property being little more than sufficient to pay for .the very 
plain and inexpensive apparel which she wore, and the Doctor 
possessing nothing except what.he had. saved, or could gain by 
his profession. 
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When, after lier hui^band's death, Mrs. Stevens came to 
reside with ber sister and nephew, the hberal sum which she 
paid for her board «nd lodging enabled them to keep a better 
hoase than they could otherwise h^JFe done, but her presence 
did not add much to the -comfort of the household. 

Dr. Grant's grandfather had been a physician too. He had 
resided in Dublin, and held no inconsiderable place in his 
profession, besides beiijg a much respected and useful member 
of the ** Society of Friends.'* JEe had been €arly left a 
widower, with one son and two daughters. 

Sarah, the eldest, although she had at that time scarcely 
reached womanhood, had undertaken the management of her 
father's house, expending an almost superfluous amount of 
activity in the >care of it, and of her young brother and 
sister. 

The foixner^ Ending th& cultivation of his mind and manners 
too closely attended to at hdme, avoided the paternal roof as 
much as possible ; fell into company of which his family did 
not approve ; married in a manner displeasing to them ; and 
died young, leaving one -son — ^the -present Dr. Grant — to the 
care of his father and sisters. 

Kitty could not escape so easily as her brother had done 
from the elder sister's oversight, nor did the meek- spirited 
girl ever wish to do so — at least if she did she never 
acknowledged the wish even to herself — ^but gave her own will 
rip to Sarah, believing her to be *' wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, 
best," even -when in^ her* wisdom she almost broke poor Kitty's 
heart. 

When Sa«ah Grant married, Kitty was for some time 
mistress of ber father's house and of herself, but this state of 
freedom did not continue long, for the old man died within a 
few years, and it was then thought desirable that she should 
reside with her married sister. 

The olduioctor did not leave much property^ for his prac- 
tice, although extensive, had been chiefly amongst the poor, 
who requited him with little jnere substantial than their 
blessings. 

Enough money was, however, left in the bank to pay for the 
education of the Mttle grandson, and enough elsewhere — it was 
thought— to make Kilty independent ibr the remainder of hes 
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life. But her poi-tion was unfortanately left in shares which 
proved worse than useless, as the Great Dragon Steam Packet 
Company, Unlimited, in which she was a shareholder, became 
bankrupt, and she, with many others, lost all that she had, 
and was made liable for all that she might in future become 
possessed of. In these sad circumstances she took refuge with 
' her sister, and for some \ears found a home in the house of 
her brother in law,. Joseph Stevens. 

As soon however as her nephew, John Grant, was grown up, 
and had entered on his profession, he begged Kitty to share 
his small house at Arranmore, and to undertake the oversight 
of his domestic af^Eiirs. 

She gladly acceded to his wishes, and had resided with him 
ever since, through all changes and vicissitudes. He was the 
delight of her eyes, and in her eyes the most talented of men, 
as well as the best and most skilful of doctors. The whole 
aim and object of her life was to make his home happy and 
comfortable as far as lay in her power. 

A relative had in the meantime left her a: small annuity — 
only twenty pounds a year — but it was sufficient to pay for 
her spare and modest wardrobe, and also to meet her very 
limited travelling expenses. 

Fortunately this money had not been left to her until after 
the Company was ** woundup^"; still, Kitty feared that the 
all-devouring ** Dragon" would hear of it, and she also had her 
doubts as to whether it might not be right for her to deliver up 
the small prey to the mighty ogre. . Dr. Grant, however, told 
her that this was- by no means necessary ; and, even her 
cousin, Samuel Ward — ^whom she went to Dublin on purpose 
to consult — decided that such a course was not in * * the line of 
her duty;" so Kitty's conscience was relieved, although not 
entirely set at rest. • 

It had not, as we have said, added muoh to the comfort of 
either aunt or nephew, that at the death of Joseph Stevens, 
his widow had proposed coming to reside with them, yet 
they had not in, any way objected to the proposition. 
Kitty simply could not oppose her sister in anything, and 
John Grant fancied that such an arrangement might be 
agreeable to both his aunts, and could make little difference to 
himself.. He. thought that Kitty would of com*se still remain 
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mistress of his honse, and that Mrs. Steyens wonid be only a 
lodger or permanent yisitor. 

This, however, was very far from Mrs. Stevens* idea ; she 
had always governed Kitty, and had no mind to make any 
change in this respect. In her youth, Sarah Grant had been 
handsome, and notwithstanding her rather delicate health, and 
her age, now nearer seventy than sixty, she was still a comely 
woman. She had a slim figure, good features, and a very clear 
complexion — a style of beauty i*ather helped than hindered by 
the extreme simplicity of her dress, which was of the neatest 
and plainest Quaker fashion. She had received many pro- 
posals of marriage, but she preferred the independence of 
single life and the duties which devolved upon her in her 
father's house, in keeping that good man, her sister, and the 
whole establishment in their proper places. 

It was not until she was past forty that she married Joseph 
Stevens, a plain, substantial ''friend,'* who made her an 
excellent husband, and at his death left her in very comfortable 
circumstances as regarded money matters. Her property was 
not in shares like that of her sister, but in houses in a 
thriving part of Glarisford. This had been an additional 
inducement to leave Dublin, where she had resided during her 
married life, and to fix her abode with her nephew. Her 
affairs were left in the hands of Samuel Ward, a distant 
cousin, but as he did not reside in Glarisford, Richard Maun- 
ders, the steward of the Holybrook estates had it in charge to 
collect her rents as soon as they became due. Monetary 
matters, therefore, did not give her much uneasiness. 



CHAPTER IV. 

On this March evening, on which our narrative commences, 
Samuel Ward was expected to arrive at Glarisford by the 
6.30 train from Dublin. Dr. Grant had gone to meet him, 
and bring him to have his tea with his cousins, Sarah and 
Kitty, before he proc^eeded on his way to Holybrook Abbey. 

Samuel Ward was also a Quaker, although brother to the 
present Mrs. Jefferson, who had joined the Church of England, 
to which her husband belonged. He was an elderly man, 
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yery well to do a a to money matters, for he had long been 
engaged in a thriving business — the more active duties of 
which he had of late years- devolved upon a young relative — 
thus allowing himself more leisure for attending to a small 
fancy farm which he possessed near Dublin, and for long visits 
to his sister, which he much enjoyed, and besides looked upon 
as a kind of duty, for although Julius and Julian Jefferson had 
been of age^ for several years, he, as having been their 
guardian, still wished to watch over their affairs ; and, indeed, 
felt an almost fatherly affection for the young men. 

Margaret Grey, and her niece, Effie Walker, were also 
expected to take tea at- Dr. Grant's house. None of the 
guests had yet arrived, and Mrs. Stevens was beginning to get 
very fidgety as the tea hour approached nearer and nearer. 

**Dear, dear!'* she exclaimed, putting her hands im- 
patiently to her ears, while a gust of- wind loader than before 
swept the rain against the window panes. ** What a night it 
is for poor John to be out ! for my part I think it would have 
been better for cousin Samuel to have driven straight to the 
Abbey." 

** Poor dear John is accustomed to all weathers," said Kitty, 
with a sigh. *' He does not mind, I am sure ; and it will be 
so pleasant for us to see cousin Samuel said to- hear about 
friends in Dublin.- Besides, sister, thou wert saying thou 
wished to speak to him about thy property." 

** It would be quite time enough to-morrow," said Mrs. 
Stevens, poking the already blazing fire. ** What can be the 
reason that the girls d<Hi't come? When I was their age I 
should have thought nothing of walking that short distance." 

" I think they will be here, still, sister ; I told them we 
would not have tea till after seven." 

** That was altogether uncalled for in thee, Kitty ; they are 
quite inclined to be late without thy encouraging them. I 
Uiink, too, that they^ would be better at home such an evening 
as this-; bat they ought to have written a note to say that they 
were not coming." 

** Perhaps they may do so : one would scarcely wish them 
to venture out such an evening." 

"It's not a quarter of a mile from this to George Grey's. 
It seems to me that the young people of these times are losing 
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the nse of their limbs. It is twenty miniites to seven) and 
they might very well be here. Go and see if the cake is doing 
well, and tell Anne on no account to let the fire get too hot." 

Kitty was as obedient to her sister at fifty- six as she had 
been at sixteen, when she had been almost a child, and Sarah 
qaite a woman. She went at once, as directed, to see that the 
cake was being properly baked, and soon returned with a 
favourable report, but found Mrs. Stevens becoming every 
moment more aciimonious. None oi the guests had yet 
arrived, and the hands of the time-piece were going steadily on 
their way, notwithstanding the frequent glances of disappro- 
bation which were east upon it. 

'' Ah I there is a knock at the hall door at last," exclaimed 
Kitty, rising joyfully ; 'Hhat must be the girls themselves and 
not a note only." 

** They might better have written to say that they would not 
come," said Mrs.- Stevens. ** Now poor John will have to 
take them home to-night,, when probably the storm will be 
much worse than it is at present. It is very hard to him to 
be obliged to go out again after he has taken off his boots. 
Don't leave that door open, Kitty, I feel a cold creeping on 
me," — and the old lady drew her shawl more closely around her 
as if the expected blast had already entered^ while Kitty care- 
fully shut the room door before the outer one was opened. 

And now there was a sound of pleasant voices as the two 
guests, Margaret Grey and Effie Walker, entered the hall and 
began to emerge from under the weight of cloaks and shawls, 
which had been a necessary defence against the sleet and rain 
of the inclement night. 

** Won't yen come upsiairs to arrange your hair, my dears?" 
asked Miss Grant : ** though, indeed," she added, ** there is no 
occasion, for you look as tidy as if you had come out of two 
band-boxes. There's not one plait of Margaret's hair out of 
place.' Dost thou know, dear, thy hair always reminds me of a 
brown satin turc dress which I had once ; it had a kind of 
plaited trimming round the sleeves, which was so pretty, but 
sister thought it too much of a variety, and so I took it off. 
And, Effie dear, thy hair looks very nice and tidy, too." 

** As well as circumstances will admit," said Effie, smiling, 
while with a little white hand on each side of her head she 
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smoothed her thick, fair hair. I hope we have not kept Mrs. 
Stevens' tea waiting." 

" Oh no, my dear. John is not come yet ; he went to the 
train to meet cousin Samuel, and they could not he here till 
seven, although sister seems to expect them sooner." 

M rs'. Stevens received the girls in rather a doubtful manner, 
her mind being still undecided, as to whether they should or 
should not have come. She was sure they must have caught 
cold in coming, or would do so in returning. Said they 
might have come earlier ; as, when she was young, she would 
have thought nothing of such a short walk in any weather. 
Then she shuddered at the damp air which they had brought 
in with them ; ' poked the fire ; was sure Anne was burning the 
cake, and also that as it was now ten minutes to seven the 
said cake could not be baked in time for tea. 

Margaret Grey was four- and- twenty when we first knew her 
ten years ago; she looked more than four- and- thirty now, 
although her hair was as dark and glossy as ever, and her 
forehead was still unmarked by the furrows which care and 
time will trace. But she had become very thin, and the bright 
colour which once glowed in her cheeks had faded quite away. 
Such a terrible and sudden overthrow of hope and happiness, 
as it had been her lot to bear, could not but leave sad traces. 
And yet there was an expression in her countenance which 
almost compensated for the change. There is a gentleness 
and tranquility of mien which nothing but sorrow, home 
patiently, and passed through reverently, can bestow. You 
saw it in the meek, almost touching expression of her eyes, in 
the pensive brow and quiet smile, and something in the very 
tones of her voice told of it too. There had been a time when 
it had seemed that either Margaret's life or reason must have 
given way ; yet both had been spared, and she had come out 
of the furnace of affliction with a heart not broken, but 
softened; and, although scars remained, which in this t?orld 
might never be fully healed, and her once buoyant spirits were 
saddened and subdued, she had learned lessons deep and holy 
which joy never teaches. And there was much of happiness 
left to her still. She tried to find pleasure in the joys of 
others, and to interest herself in ** the daily round, tha 
common care ; '' the trifles which, however insignificant they 
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may appear, make up the sum of pleasure and discomfort in 
most of our lives. She had not been unsuccessful so far as 
her own happiness was concerned, and she had added much to 
the happiness of Others. 

The second ten years of life will, in general, make a much 
more striking change than the third. We left Effie Walker a 
timid child of ten years old ; we find her now a gentle, happy 
little woman of twenty ; small still, for she wanted six inches 
of woman's average height of five feet four : not handsome 
either. Mrs. Stevens, who considered herself a judge of such 
matters, said she was not even pretty. Few, however, who 
knew Effie well would have agreed with this verdict. Her 
light fiaxen hair was not particularly glossy, but it was plenti- 
ful and always neatly arranged. Her complexion, although 
fair, was rather indistinct, and yet whatever colour she wore, 
blue, green, pink, or purple, dark or light, all hecame her 
equally well, and she looked well in all. 

She had blue eyes, mild, but with much expression, a nose of 
no particular order, and as sweet a mouth as ever smiled. Yet 
we must not give that mouth all the credit either, for the blue 
eyes smiled along with it, and both together lighted up the face 
with an expression of gentle kindliness which few could resist. 
To know Effie Walker was to love her. She had been spend- 
ing the winter at her grandfather's for the purpose of receiving 
music lessons in Glarisford, and was not to return to her own 
home until after Fanny Grey's marriage. 



CHAPTER V. 

Ten minutes to seven, five minutes, then the time-piece gave 
the warning, while Mrs. Stevens rose, and stretching her head 
forward frowned at it ; but the unfeeling combination of wheels 
and springs took its accustomed course, and in three minutes 
more struck the hour. 

** The train must be in, some time, and it is very thoughtless 
of John to delay in this way, keeping poor cousin Samuel out 
in the bitter night air." 

*' But, you know, Mrs. Stevens," said Effie, in a conciliatory 
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tone, ** a doctor's time is always uncertain. Dr Grant may 
have been detained by an accident." 

" Accident I" exclaimed Mrs. Stevens, frowning severely, as 
she turned her eyes full upon Effie, *' Dost thou say there has 
been an accident — a railway accident ? " 

** Oh I no," replied Effie, who, amused by Mrs. Stevens* 
misapprehension of her words, could with difficulty avoid 
laughing, ** I only thought tbat some one might have met with 
an accident, and that Dr. Grant might have been detained." 

** Nothing of the kind. If there had been any accident we 
should have heard of it long ago ; ill news flies fast. I suppose 
Samuel Ward did not come, and John is loitering about some- 
where, seeing patients who could very well wait till morning, or 
may be don't want him at all. He knows how I suffer for want 
of my tea in the evening." 

** Hadn't we better have .in the urn, sister ? John won't 
mind our beginning without him." 

" Well, Kitty," replied Mrs Stevens, with asperity. ** I 
mind sitting down to tea without the master of the house, if 
thou dost not. It is a thing I never would do, and if / can 
wait, I think those who are younger may wait also." 

** Oh ! dear, yes," said Kitty, meiekly, ** I was only afraid 
thou might be the worse." 

'* No doubt I shall be the worse, but I do not suppose that 
John or any one else considers my health." 

** That is Dr. Gnmt's knock, surely," said Effie, as a sum- 
mons, commencing with a succession of small taps, and 
becoming more and more imperative, till it ended in one loud 
determined stroke, sounded upon the hall door knocker. 

** Ef-f-f-f ! " exclaimed Mrs. Stevens, with a long inspiration, 
** it is almost deafening. How can he be so thoughtless ? 
Such a knock might be the means of killing a nervous patient." 

The entrance of Samuel Ward and Dr Grant, was, for a 
time at least, as oil upon the troubled waters of Sarah Stevens' 
mind ; for a while she lost sight of her grievances, for they 
were both men of a cheerful aspect, calculated to dispel gloom. 
Dr. Grant's pleasant face had not changed very much during 
the last ten years ; it was perhaps more florid, and the beard 
was certainly longer and thicker ; his figure, too, was stouter, 
bat his bright black eyes were the same, and his high forehead 
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was as smooth as ever — too high it was, aunt Kitty thought, 
for although he was bat in his thirty- sixth year, the marginal 
line dividing the face from the hair was gradually receding, 
and the top of the head was bald and shining, beyond the 
reach of Rowland's Kalydor, or even of the wonderful solutions 
of box-wood, rosemary, &c., which she had so often prepared, 
and entreated him, almost with tears, to apply to keep the 
" nice black hair from falling out." 

" An uncommonly wild night, and I may say a very high 
wind," said Samuel Ward, as after the usual salutations had 
passed, he aired himself before the blazing fire. '* Not at 
all disagreeable to get within doors. What dost thou say, 
John?" 

'* I quite agree with you, Mr. Ward/' replied Dr. Grant, 
" but take this seat, and you will be more comfortable." 

Samuel Ward seated himself, and first stretching one hand, 
then the other, toward the genial blaze, expressed the comfoi*t 
he thus received, by a long, " Ah-h ! " of satisfaction. 

He was a stout, hale man, of about sixty years of age, fresh 
and comely in his appearance. His hair was very white, but 
with that peculiar tinge which showed that its hue had in youth 
been more than auburn. His ruddy cheeks and chin were 
closely shaved, and there was neither beard nor whisk*er 
apparent above the large white muslin handkerchief which 
encircled his neck in voluminous folds. His forehead and 
bald crown partook of the same roseate hue as his cheeks, 
contrasting well with the fringe of soft white locks, which grew 
round the head, and a little overhung the high coat collar. 
His dress was of the plainest Quaker style — a comfortable, 
worthy-looking style now seldom to be seen. The coat of a dark 
brown or olive green, capacious and yet well fitting ; the collar 
moderately high, lined with a small piece of black velvet, but 
neither turned down nor cut into any unnecessary shapes; 
from just below the chin, where the velvet ended somewhat 
abruptly, the front of the coat took a gentle curve, first out- 
ward, until it reached the region of the heart, thence falling 
away gradually to its termination, the slope being just sufficient 
to save the garment from any suspicion of being intended for a 
frock coat — an article of dress which the good man would have, 
to say the least, thought very much ** out of place " on himself. 

g2 
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He wore neat, fawn-colanred shorts, yery fine grey woollen 
stockings, and high, well polished shoes, all of which showed 
a remarkably well shaped foot and leg to the best adrantage. 
Mr. Ward was not a man of many words, but he was generally 
thought to have a '* long head," and to be very shrewd in 
bnsiness matters. He had certainly managed his own affairs 
well, and made for himself a very comfortable independence. 

It would not be easy to over-estimate the opinion formed by 
Mrs. Jefferson and Kitty Grant of his sense and judgment ; 
they believed him to be one of the cleverest of men, and 
applied to him for advice and support in all their difficulties. 
As to Mrs. Stevens, she had not a very high opinion of any 
one, but though Samuel Ward did not escape from the disap- 
probation which she felt for mankind in general, she was 
willing to allow that he was a " tolerably sensible, and well 
concerned friend." 

** I*m glad to see that thon art still able to collect some 
young people about thee, Sarah," he said, looking slightly over 
his shoulder toward the table beside which Dr. Grant, 
Margaret Grey, and Effie Walker were standing. " I hope 
thy father is pretty well, Margaret. Does he suffer as much as 
formerly from rheumatism ?" 

" Yes," replied Miss Grey, " I am sorry to say that he often 
suffers much, but he is always very patient." 

" Dear, dear ! very patient, yes, yes ! And may I ask thee 
where he is now ? With thy brother at the Mills, or at the 
house near here ?" 

** He is spending this week with Wilfred and Julia, but he 
and I live as usual at Bose Cottage, about a quarter of a mile 
from this." 

** A quarter of a mile — yes ; thy father, I daresay, inclinesl 
to be near a medical man, like John, here." 

** That is a doubtful privilege, I fear," said Dr. Grant, "but 
it is a great pleasure to us that Mr. Grey has settled so neai* 
Glarisford. Bose Cottage is scarcely a quarter of a mile from; 
this; not more than half a quarter. Is it ?" 

** Ah-h ! not more than half a quarter. Dear, dear ! '' ancl 
the old man stretched both hands towards the blaze, repeating 
softly, " Not more than half a quarter," as if it were a subject 
worthy of much consideration. 
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*' Thou might tell us something abont friends in Dublin, 
Samuel/' said Mrs, Stevens, impatiently, " George Grey is 
jnst as he was when thou wert here last, and living in the 
same place John, I wish thou woaldst slice the ham, thou 
hast kept us waiting for oar tea long enough already." 

** I would have brought the train into town earlier if I could, 
aunt," replied Dr. Grant, as he sharpened one knife with 
another, preparatory to cutting the ham. We came as fast as 
we could from the terminus. Did we not, Mr, Ward ? There 
was not much temptation to stay out such a night as this. 
However, 1 hope you are not the worse for waiting for us. aunt" 

" I cannot tell, I am not the better, at all events,*' said Mrs. 
Stevens, drawing her shawl round her with both her hands, 
and at the same time frowning with distress at the knife sharp- 
ening. Then as Dr. Grant commenced slicing the ham, she 
told him to be careful and not to look about him, or he would 
surely cut his finger ; desired Kitty to go out and butter the 
cake ; wished Margaret and Effie would put up their work ; 
said she was sure Samuel Ward would get chilblains on his 
hands if he held them so close to the fire ; and finally seated 
herself at the tea-table, announcing in a melancholy voice that 
she had no appetite left, and was sure there was a cold hanging 
about her for which nothing would have been so good as an 
early tea. 

However, Samuel Ward's company, the news which he 
brought of their distant friends, combined with the pleasing 
influences of strong tea, and excellent hot cake, had an effect 
both cheering and reviving, so that when the table was cleared, 
Mrs. Stevens was able to give her mind to deep consideration 
as to the colours which were suitable for an Afighan blanket 
which Effie Walker was about to " set up " for her. 

Samuel Ward, tired by his journey, sat in an armchair by 
the fire dozing, yet now and then endeavouring to clear him- 
self from such an imputation by opening his eyes with effort, 
looking toward the workers and saying, that it was really 
wonderful how much women could do with two little needles. 

Dr. Grant seated himself beside Margaret Grey ; he wished 
to tell her of some poor people near Holybrook, in whom she 
was interested, and whom he had that day visited. These 
Sifere the family of Christie Byan, who had formerly been 
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gardener at Holybrook Mills, but who had for some years been 
in ill-health, and was now dying of a lingering and painful 
disease. 

He and his wife lived in a cottage not far from the Abbey, 
and his son Peter, who followed no trade, did no work, but 
lived one way or other, also occupied a miserable little cabin 
on Captain Jefferson's estate, almost the only human habita- 
tion on the wild lands of Iveagh, which lay along the foot of 
Knockduff Mountain. Dr. Grant frequently visited Christie, 
doing for him all that a physician could; and the families, 
both at the Abbey and the Mills, were very kind to him ; but 
it was not in the power of any much to succour the dying man, 
as long as his wife Nance was his attendant, and his son Peter 
had the freedom of his house. 

" This must be the car for you," said Dr. Grant, turning to 
Samuel Ward, as a conveyance stopped at the gate, and a 
loud knock, like that of a postman, was heard at the hall door. 

*' That is Maunders, I am sure ; he has come to see you 
safe home." 

** Ah-h ! Richard Maunders; yes!" said Samuel Ward, 
opening his eyes, and trying to collect himself and look as 
sagacious as he could — the fact being that he did not at first 
quite remember where he was. ** Richard Maunders! yes, to 
be sure : I had closed my eyes for a moment." 

** Thou hast been sleeping soundly, Cousin Samuel," said 
Sarah Stevens. 

** Ah, sleeping; dear, dear! Half-past nine," he continued, 
drawing from his old-fashioned fob a watch, to which was 
attached by a piece of broad, brown, silky material, a large 
gold key and a bunch of seals. *' Didst thou say anything 
about Richard Maunders, John?" 

** Yes, sir, and here he comes to speak for himself," 
replied the doctor, as the door was thrown open, and there 
entered a very portly middle-aged man, dressed from head to 
foot in roughish grey cloth, which showed to the greatest 
advantage the unusual stoutness and rotundity of his figure. 

His face was veij broad, and very red, but it was a good 
countenance, well-featured and agreeable in its expression. 
His hair and whiskers were light, and his eyes were very pale 
blue, and yet with much keen shrewdness in their glance. 
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Advancing into the room with short, ponderous steps, he 
saluted the company there assembled, in a manner which, 
without appearing in any way to lower the estimation in which 
he held himself, showed that he knew all present were his 
superiors in rank; and then seated himself solidly on a chair 
which Mrs. Stevens pointed out to him. This was Richard 
Maunders, who was employed as agent or confidential steward 
by Captain and Mr. Jefferson. Both these gentlemen disliking 
business of any kind, left their estates, and almost all their 
worldly affairs, under his control. It was well for them 
that he was an honest and well-intentioned man. His father 
had been land steward at Holy brook before him, and he was 
much attached to the Jefferson family. He had been mar- 
ried, but was now a childless widower. He had a good salary, 
lived in a snug house beside the farm buildings of the 
Abbey, and said he had but two things to complain of, his 
asthma and the loss of his poor wife Jane ; but added, 
that '' as no man could have everything, it did not so much 
matter.'' 

** A wild night still, I believe, Richard," said Samuel Ward, 
addressing the new comer. 

** Aye, sir,*' replied Maunders, in deep guttural tones ; 
** it's raining cats ami dogs." 

** Raining heavily, perhaps thou meant to say, rainin; heavily." 

** Aye, sir ; it's coming down like blazes." 

** Dear, dear, Richard ; thy expressions seem to be un- 
necessarily strong." 

** Faith, sir, you mightn't think so if you were out in it." 

** Well, well. Didst thou bring a covered conveyance ? " 

'* Yes, sir ; the mistress sent her own little brougham, and 
Dan has it round to shelter while you're getting ready. One 
of the young gentlemen would have come for you, only that 
Mr. Julian, as is his custom, was too busy with his books, and 
the Captain's dining at the castle. Him and the Marquis are 
as thick as pickpockets ; they're both so keen after the foxes, 
you see, sir." 

** Ah ! then Julius continues to hunt ?" 

*' Aye, sir, and a fine sight it is to see him going out for a 
day's sport ; as handsome a young man as you'd see in the 
whole couniary side." 
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** Handsome, yes ; takes after his poor mother. Still, I 
could wish him a hetter employment than hunting the poor 
animals which were given to us for better purposes/* 

*'Well, as to that," said the steward, drumming upon the 
table with his plump fingers, and rather puzzled for a suitable 
reply, ** there's not many of *em left in the country, either for 
better or worse. The Captain is very keen to get more.*' 

** Has he any success in bringing the foxes to Iveagh?'* 
asked Dr. Grani 

** No, sir, nor won't as long as Peter Ryan's in the old shanty. 
And, by the way, Doctor, the mistress told me to tell you that 
she'd thank you the next time you're visiting Christie, just to 
step on and see that poor wife of Peter's ; she's fadin' oflf like 
a snow- drift, and no one can make out whether it's sick or 
sore-hearted she is. She's as scared as a weazel whenever I 
go near the place ; to my thinking she'll go wrong in the head 
living there with Peter, in that old desolation of a pigstye. 
Peter drinks like a fish, and 1 doubt he's hard on her when 
he's in liquor. If Master Julian 'd get him over to Ballynock, 
and Father Drumgoole would have an eye to him, it would be 
his only chance. There's no one knows the length of his foot 
only Master Julian, but then he's so lapped up in books and 
curiosities, and all them things, he has no time for the like." 

** I'll call to see Peg the next time I'm in that neighbour- 
hood," said Dr. Grant; **but Peter's a bad subject, and a 
doctor has no control over wife beating." 

** The Captain says he won't stand it no longer, and that 1 
must put Peter out of Iveagh without benefit of clargy. Ill 
try an' do it, but some things is easier said nor done. I doubt 
Christie's not long for this world, is he. Doctor?" 

'* No, poor man, I hope not ; he has a sufiering time of it" 

**Poor Christie!" said Samuel Ward. "I recollect him 
quite a decent man, and in comparatively comfortable circum- 
stances. And dost thou think, Eichard, that Julian might be 
the means of reforming Peter ?" 

** Well, as to reforming him, sir, I couldn't say. He might 
get him to move out of Iveagh, perhaps, without making any 
inore row ; but to my thinking, you might as well whistle jigs 
^0 a milestone as think to reform the likes of him." 

** Dear, dear 1 — and does the poor creature drink ?" 
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'' Aye, sir, that be does, I seen him going home this 
evening, and the breadth of the road was a far greater trouble 
to him nor the length of it ; but that's not the worst of him, 
he's jest an infarnal rascal whatever way yoa take him." 

"Dear, dear ! — an inferior man, perhaps thou means to say. 
I should really be obliged to thee, Richard, not to use these 
strong expressions.'*^ 

** Well, sir, well, take it which way you will; but what I 
say's the fact, for all that" 

** Ah !" said Samuel Ward, thoughtfully, as he looked into 
the fire ; ** Yes, it may be so.. It would be very satisfactory, 
if the dear young men would look after their estates and 
tenantry a little more. Their father was a^ superior man — a 
very superior man." 

** Still, I never could see how thou could think it right to 
allow thy sister Charlotte to marry a person not in profession 
with us," said Mrs.- Stevens, looking up suddenly from her 
knitting. 

** Well, thou sees, cousin Sarah,, Charlotte was (juite of an 
age to judge for herself, and having been governess in the 
family for some time, she was better able than I could have 
been to judge of Arthur Jefferson's character." 

** Where thou took the false step was in allowing her to go 
to Holybrook Abbey at all. . My Joseph thought it imprudent 
at the time,., and if thou hadst taken kds advice,. things might 
have turned out differently. 'J 

" Might have turned out differently ; yes, might have 
turned out differently," repeated Samuel Ward^. complacently, 
as he stretched his neat slK)es and long grey stockings towards 
the fire^ ** Yes,; Arthur Jefferson was a superior man.!' 

** H-m !" said Mrs. . Stevens, ** he may have been well 
enough in his plaee. I am sure I don'i pretend to know much 
about these things, but I think veiy little of the way Julian 
spends his time ; and there was his .mother'^ brother, Gilbert 
Mansfield,, we used to hear of his talents and his genius, and 
his taste fo]% the fine arts, and all such, foolish things> : and 
^hat did it all come to in the end ? I am sure he was of no 
use in the world, one way or other." 

** Well, as to that, Sarah,.! think thou art going, a little too 
Tar," said Samuel Ward.. *' Gilbert was, Lbelieve^an amiable 
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as well as a talented younej man ; and we are led to believe 
that every person has their appointed place, and their use in 
the world " 

** Ought to have, perhaps thou means to say,'* said Mrs. 
Stevens ; and she would have continued in the same strain, but 
that Samuel Ward changed the subject by beginning to speak 
of her own business matters. 

Kitty Grant had started and become very nervous, she could 
scarcely continue her work, for the unexpected mention of 
Gilbert Mansfield's name, although she had not seen him since 
she was quite young, and he had been dead many a long year, 
still caused her painful agitation — for he had been her first 
and, indeed, only love. 

Kitty was fifty- six now, plain, wrinkled, and grey-headed ; a 
quiet, unpretending little old maid, who looked as if her 
mission in life was to knit stockings, to work patiently at the 
making and mending of garments, and to see to housekeeping 
generally without a thouj^ht or interest beyond. Nevertheless, 
there had been a time when she had been, if not handsome, at 
least young and good -looking, and also rather more romantic 
and full of sentiment, than even young people are now-a- 
days. 

In that time, long ago, she had met Gilbert Mansfield, of 
whom her sister spoke. He had loved Kitty, and Kitty had 
loved him, and but for Mi*s. Stevens' care they would have 
been married, and might have been a happy couple even to 
this day. But Sarah persuaded her father, and really 
believed herself, that a marriage with a person not a member 
of their own Society was a grievous sin. 

Kitty did not think so horseif, but she would not disobey 
her father, nor the sister whom she believed knew what was 
right and wrong so much better than she did ; so, although 
she loveii the young man with all her heart, she told him that 
she could never be his wife. 

He was as much attached to her at the time as she was to 
him ; but he had many more objects to occupy his mind and 
to divert his thoughts. Seeing that the matter was hopeless, 
he had given it up ; had gone to India, married there, and, 
after some years, returned to Ireland, a widower with only one 
daughter—a sickly child of six or seven years old, whom he 
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left in the charge of her mother's relatives, intending to go 
abroad again h'mself, first, however, coming to spend some 
time with his sister's family at Holybrook Abbey. 

How this visit terminated, and Gilbert Mansfield, with the 
greater part of the crew and passengers of the ** Hypolita" 
met their death in that ** dread scene of frost, and fire, and 
moaning sea," when the great vessel rushed flaming to her 
destruction, amidst Biscay's wild waves, has been before 
related. Kitty had never met him after their first parting, 
and, although she fondly cherished his memory, she had taught 
herself to think of her early love as of some blight unreal 
vision. 

Her heart had been almost broken, but she hoped ^* all had 
been ordered for the best ; *' felt that the light had faded 
from her life ; but took up the heavy cross, and went meekly 
along the dreary road which her humble faith told her was 
leading to a better country. 

In later years she had had other suitors, members of her 
own sect, who might have been thought eligible, but in some 
way or other, perhaps not always intentionally, her sister 
Sarah put a stop to every matrimonial project, and Kitty did 
not care. 

The old romance was not, however, quite crushed out of her 
heart ; it would waken up still, even for herself, in sweet 
ihoughts and memories of by-gone days ; and for others it 
was as frcsh and green as it had ever been. Nothing gave 
her so much pleasure as a ** little love afiair,'* and it was a 
continual trouble to her that her nephew appeared to be fast 
growing into a confirmed old bachelor. She loved and 
admired him so much herself, that she believed there were few 
hearts so hard as to be able to resist attentions from John, if 
he would only try. She knew that he had once proposed for 
Margaret Grey, but also knew that she had refused his suit. 
And vet she could neither wonder at, nor blame this hardness 
of heart, even when evinced toward her beloved nephew ; for 
had not Theodore Jefferson resembled her Gilbert so closely, 
both in form and mind, as to make it no problem to her why 
Margaret should find it difficult to love again. 
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CHAPTER YI, 

Miss Gbant was a» early riser.. There were many household 
matters to be seen to, and the hour before breakfast was the 
most satisfactory time for this purpose — the only part of the 
day, indeed, in which she was free from Mrs. Stevens' over- 
sight. Besides, Dr. Grrant's breakfast should always be ready 
at eight o'clock, and if she did not call Anne Dempsey, the 
servant, and watch her well when called^ this was not likely to 
be accomplished; for Anne had never been clever at her 
work, and showed no signs of amendment — indeed was growing 
worse, which deterioration Mrs. Stevens attributed, not without 
cause, to the fact of her being courted by the butcher's boy, 
the baker down street^ oil Dan Corr, the doctor's groom, or 
possibly all three together. However this might be, she did 
not attend sufficiently to her work, dressed too well, sang 
songs when she should have been scouring tables, and stood 
at the back door when she ought Uy have been sweeping the 
rooms. 

Dr. Grants had been called up- in^ the night, and Eitty, 
anxious that he should have a particularly comfortable break- 
fast, hastened out to the 3^rd to send Dan Corr to the baker's 
for some fresh muffins. Dan, however, was not a man to 
overwork himself, and on the plea of having risen at 2 a.m. to 
clean down the doctor's horse, was still asleep, and all raps at 
his door were replied to only by loud and prolonged snoring. 

So, in. despair, and greatly fearing a lecture from Mrs. 
Stevens, she despatched Anne to the buteher^ and the baker to 
proeui^ the needful^ supply of muffins and sausages, and 
returned to the breakfast- parlour to finish the preparations 
which the servant had not bad time to complete. 

Spreading the snowy clotb on the table, she laid on it the 
neat dove-coloured china, the- wn-rug which she had herself 
worked in a curiously tufted pattern, the well-polished knives 
and forks, and the pretty china cake stand. Then she drew 
from heE pocket her own bright bunch of keys, and repaired to 
the tall white cupboard in. the chinM closet,, from the top she]£ 
of which she took a crock of marmalade, carefully selecting 
it from among many others, and seeing that it bore the right 
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mark in her own handwriting — ** The marmalade which J 
prefers." 

Anne Dempsey remained out rather longer than was 
absolutely necessary for procuring the articles for which she 
was sent, yet there was sufficient time to heat the muffins and 
fry the sausages; and all was ready as the clock struck 
eight. 

Mrs. Stevens was ready too, and entered the parlour 
wrapping her grey Thibet shawl about her, and complaining of 
the ** rawness of the morning." Eight o'clock was rather an 
early hour for her ; but the doctor must breakfast early, and 
his aunt, very contraiy to his desire, ** sacrificed " herself to 
be with him at his first meal. 

** Dear heart !'* she exclaimed, as shiveringly she advanced 
to the blazing fire, " What miserable weather this is ! " 

** Quite as fine as we can expect in third month, sister," 
said Miss Grant, cheer I'ully ; ** and much more healthful than 
the bitter east winds. Dost not thou see how brightly the sun 
is shining after the rain, and the borders look quite gay >vith 
crocuses and hepaticas." 

** It is a very bad sign to have the flowers out so much as 
they are now. All the rest of the year sufiers from an early 
spring. Where is John ? He does not care what efforts I 
make to be up in time for his breakfast. Is he in bed 
still?" 

" I think he is not up yet." 

"Dear, dear! If he indulges this way in the morning, 
he will become quite lethargic. I see him growing stouter and 
stouter every day." 

** He was out very late last night. Just after thou went to 
bed, a boy came in from the country to tell him Christie Ryan 
was dying, and he had to go out to Iveagh." 

** Oh my ! Is poor Christie gone at last ?" 

" No ; he was better before John got there." 

•* Idon*t doubt it," said Mrs. Stevens, with asperity. 

** And then,'* continued Kitty, *' there was a child, neai^ 
Ballynock, ill with the croup, and poor John had to drive out 
there, so he was not home till after two this morning." 

** H-m," said Mrs. Stevens, " they don't care how they 
distnrb him ; I have no doubt they could all have waited well 
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enough until n'oming. No constitution could bear this 
continued disturbance at night. I am sure he will break 
down before long " 

Dr. Grant now entered the room, looking fresh and cheery, 
and not appearing as if there was any immediate danger either 
of his breaking down, or becoming lethargic, but in a great hurry 
for his breakfast, which was quite ready, and the little party 
seared themselves at the table. 

Mrs. Stevens had looked scrutinisingly at both muffins and 
sausages, and was just about to inquire how they had been 
procured, and Kitty was in a state of some alarm, wondering 
how she could justify herself for having sent Anne into the 
jaws of the lions, when the gate of the little court before the 
house was opened, and Captain Jefferson, mounted on his 
beautiful hunter, and equipped in lull hunting costume, rode 
up to the window. 

** The top of the morning to you. Doctor," he cried, as John 
Grant threw open the window to speak to him. ** Isn't this a 
glorious day ? Just saddle your mare, and come along 
with me." 

" I'd look well, I'm sure, riding over the country, breaking 
my own back and my horse's into the bargain. No, Julius, 
even if I had not more serious affairs to attend to, Im 
growing a thought too heavy for such work." 

** Not a bit of it ; I'm sure the Marquis is a good stone 
heavier than you." 

** Yes ; but the Marquis can suit his horses to his weight, 
while I have only Black Sally. Where is the meet ?" 

** Not far from Arranmore. You might see a. patient or 
two en passant.'" 

** Oh, John !" exclaimed Mrs. Stevens in muffled tones, her 
handkerchief being held tightly over her mouth. ** How canst 
thou be so thoughtless as to let in the damp air in that way 
when thou knows I have a cold hanging about me." 

** I beg your pardon, aunt, I am very sorry ; but the sun 
was shiniug in so brightly, and I did not know you had a 
cold," said Dr. Grant, as he closed the window. 

** Didst not thou know that I took palegoric elixir going to 
bed last night ?" 

'* I did not, indeed, aunt ; but I hope you'll take no more of it." 
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*' Tell Julias to come in; I want to ask him how coasin 
Samuel got home last night." 

** Come in for a moment, Captain," said the doctor, opening 
the hall door. **Dan will hold your horse. Here Dan ! " 

** Dan's a snorin' still, sir," said Anne Dempsey, appearing 
at the kitchen door and speaking in rather dolorous tones. 
** I went to call him in to breakfast and he gave me nothin' 
only imperence, sir, and said I might pit Miss Kitty's new 
cozy over the teapot for another hour, for he wouldn't get 
up ; " and the girl applied the corner of her neat white apron 
to her eyes. 

*** Lazy, good-for-nothing fellow," exclaimed the doctor, 
hastening out into the yard and uttering some expressions 
which Samuel Ward might have designated as ** stronger than 
were necessary." 

Captain Jefferson tied his horse to the railing of the court 
before the door and entered the breakfast parlour, where he 
was welcomed by both old ladies, although Mrs. Stevens could 
not help telling him that he should not have left his great 
horse in the court by itself, as it would scrape up all the 
gravel which Dan had raked the day before. 

** And it's very well for Dan to have to rake it again to-day," 
said the doctor, re-entering the room. ** The lazy lout ! he 
doesn't do one stroke of work that he can possibly avoid ; but 
I've given him a scolding that I hope will last him for this 
week and the next." 

** I wish thou knew how disagreeable he is when thou art 
from home, John," said Mrs. Stevens. ** It is almost im- 
possible to get him up in the morning. I often pity poor 
Anne having to call him so otten, and when he is up he's no 
manner of use, but stands smoking and gossiping at the back 
door." 

** John, my dear, thy coffee will be cold," said Kitty Grant. 

" All right," said the doctor, seating himself at the table. 
** I haven't a minute to lose." 

** Take a cup, Julius, won't thou ? it is strong and might 
keep thy head steady if thou must ride out after the poor 
foxes." 

** Thank you, aunt Kitty, I've seen nine houses since I 
breakfasted before, so I suppose I may indulge in a cup of 
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your coffee, which looks excellent. I think your cream is 
thicker than ours at the Abbey." 

** Dear, dear! now isn't that wonderful, and you haye so 
many cows ? Ten or twelve, I suppose ? " 

** I daresay we haye, but I never see them. I hear my 
mother and Maunders discussing their merits sometimes." 

** How are the foxes at Iveagh ? " asked Dr. Grant. 

** Foxes,'* repeated Captain Jefferson ; ** there's not a fox at 
Iveagh now : they won't venture there while that Ryan and his 
pack of curs remain in the cabin close by. I'd have had him 
out of it long ago only for that poor little wife of his : but they 
must be dislodged now ; there are plenty of houses for them 
to go to, and I ve told Maunders so." 

*^ I doubt that's easier said than done, Captain ; Ryan's a 
bad subject. There would be room enough for him to live 
with his father; or, perhaps, you*d better let him alone till the 
old man dies — he's not long for this world." 

" Old Nance is the worst of the whole brood," said the 
Captain; ** she is always pilfering about the Abbey; coming as 
she says for my mother's salves and lotions for her husband." 

** Chribtie won't want them much longer," said Dr. Grant; 
^* I thought he would have died last night, and I must go out 
to see him now." 

" Ah, my ! " said aunt Kitty, with a sigh. She believed 
that a blessing would follow her nephew's ministrations among 
the poor, but she did wish he could get a few wealthy patients 
also. **And hast thou no one to visit to-day except thy 
dispensaij patients ? " 

*^ The Marquis wishes to see me at eleven o'clock," said Dr. 
Grant, smiling. *' Does that please you better, aunt ? " 

** The Marquis, my dear ! " she exclaimed, whilst her 
countenance brightened, and anticipations of what might be the 
result of this first summons to Glarisford Castle crowded 
through her brain. 

The Marquis of Glarisford was a wise man, and surely, she 
thought, he had only to know her nephew to appreciate his 
great talents ; and might not John before long become the 
first physician in the town ? 

** I suppose poor dear Dr. Townley is growing almost too 
old to go out much now ? " 
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" Oh, not at all ! but he has an attack of the gout." 

**Poor man! And Julius, my deai','* she continued, 
turning to Captain Jefferson : " Julius, my dear, was the 
poor Marquis not able to appear at his dinner- table last 
night ? " 

•* He was as well as ever I saw him," replied Julius ; **but 
I heard some of the little lords or ladies were indisposed, and 
some one told Lady Glarisford that there was not a doctor in 
the town or neighbourhood who understood children's com- 
plaints so well as Dr. Grant." 

** 1 hope they won't expect too much, and be disappointed," 
said Mrs. Stevens, while Kitty's face flushed with pleasure. 
" And are the family likely to remain long at the Castle ? " 
she asked. It was only right and best that children should 
get through whooping cough, measles, etc., early in life, and 
who could attend the Marquis' family through the diseases 
incidental to childhood better than her John ? 

" I heard they were likely to remain some time longer," 
replied Captain Jefferson. ** Lord Carlisle is coming down in 
Apiil or May, and there are to be. grand doings at the Castle. 
Who can tell whether he may not break a bone or dislocate a 
shoulder, and have Dr. Grant to attend him. I'll recommend 
you, Doctor. Whew ! what torture you put me to in the 
Dead Man's Cave, the first time I had the pleasure of making 
your acquaintance ! I can tell you you did not gain much 
upon my affections that night." This, Captain Jefferson said 
in allusion to a very adventurous expedition which he and 
Ellen Walker, when children, had made to a cave beneath one 
of the headlands near Arranmore ; which, on account of the 
perils with which it was surrounded, was called the Dead 
Man's Cave, and was very rarely visited, either by the most 
daring climbers or the most experienced boatmen. Julius had 
fJEdlen down the rocks, receiving some very serious injuries ; 
and it had been with great difficulty that he and his companion 
had been either reached, or rescued. 

** I did very well for you, JuHus," replied the doctor, ** and 
I take credit to myself whenever I look at your stately bearing : 
as Maunders says, in his own choice language, ' The Captain 
is set on his legs like a new table!'" 

" Oh ! but," said Aunt Kitty, " don't talk of such a thing 

p 
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as the Lord Lientenant dislocating his joints. It isn't 
right.'' 

** You think we are plotting a treason, Aunt Kitty," 
said Julius. '^Something nearly as had as imagining the 
Queen's death: but you know Lord Carlisle patronises and 
encourages genius of all kinds, and heing, hesides, such a 
benevolent man, he might willingly suffer something for the 
sake of drawing such talents from obscurity. Never fear, 
Aunt Kitty, we'll see Sir John Grant living in Merrion 
Square yet, and driving to the Castle with his own carriage 
and pair." 

"John may understand something of surgery," said Mrs. 
Stevens, ** but he will never rise in his profession till he is a 
little more thoughtful about his patients, — "and she coughed 
several times. 

"I hope you haven't got cold from the open window, aunt?" 

** I can't tell yet," said Mrs. Stevens, drawing her shawl 
round her ; ** my dear father has frequently told me that it is 
impossible to tell just at first where a draught from a window 
may strike a delicate person." 

" But when there was no draught, I think it must make a 
difference. Take another muffin, aunt. I must be off now. 
Are you going my road. Captain ? " 

** Yes," replied Julius, rising ; and taking leave of the old 
ladies, they left the room together. 

Kitty sat over her breakfast lost in pleasant musings on 
what yet might be. ** Why should not dear John — the 
cleverest doctor she ever knew, except her father, who, of 
course, being older, was cleverer still — rise to the highest 
pinnacle of his profession ? He was not a member of the 
Society of Friends, poor fellow, either, so there could be no 
objection to his accepting a baronetcy if it were pressed upon 
him." Thus she mused, until seeing Mrs. Stevens turn over 
with a fork the sausage which still remained on the dish, she 
pushed her chair back and hastened into the hall, saying, she 
** must see that John had his coat and rug." 

The doctor had just taken the reins from his groom, and 
with a word of encouragement to his mare. Black Sally, a tall, 
thin, ill-tempered animal, but much valued for her swiftness, 
had driven out of the little court. 
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** Did thy master take his coat and rag, Dan ? '* asked 
Kitty, as she looked after her nephew. 

** What would he want of a mg, Miss ? Hasn't the gig an 
apron ? '* replied Dan, putting a hit of twine into his mouth 
and chewing it leisurely. 

'' But art thou sure he took his coat ? '* 

** Aye, I seen a big coat on 'im." 

*• Did the Captain go with him 9 " 

"Aye, they're both stopping at Mr. Grey's," answered Dan, 
shading his eyes with his hands and looking up the road which 
led from Glarisford to Holybrook. 

** Thou must be mistaken, Dan, for Julius said he was 
going to Arranmore, which is quite in the other direction." 

" Sure he has a fine baste under him, and can direct which- 
eyer way he likes afther him, and the masther's done courtin' 
Miss Margot and Miss Effie." 

" Tut! tut! Dan. I wish thou'd bring thy rake and make 
this grayel trim again." 

** It'll do rightly for to-day," said Dan, looking round ; and 
haying giyen this as his opinion, he was about to retire into 
his own premises, when Mrs. Stevens tapped sharply at the 
window, and told him that '* All the glass in the front of the 
house required cleaning, and must be done to-day." 

" In course it must," said Dan, looking from window to 
window ; **by rights they should be all rubbed every day." 

*' Get thy cloths then, Dan, and Anne will be with thee 
immediately : she can rub the inside," said Kitty. 

** Anne mav rub both inside and outside : I've no time for 
the likes of that, I'm sure : me with cows and horses and pigs 
to mind, and that hasn't got my breakfast yet." 

Thus, saying, he went away to commence his duties ; the 
first of which was to eat a very substantial breakfast of tea, 
bread and butter, cold meat, and the remainder of the muffins 
and sausages. The next to rub a curb chain as he sat by the 
kitchen fire. Then he gave the cow a mash of bran and 
water; stood for about five minutes with his hands in his 
pockets looking over the wall of the pig- stye, while Anne fed 
the pig, and then lighting his pipe he sauntered up the road to 
talk to Jenny Tuff, the maid-of-all-work at Mr. Grey's. 

Dan Con was a long-faced, stupid-looking young man.. 

d2 
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His forehead was narrow, and he had a length of dull, hearj 
chin, which placed his mouth almost in the centre of his iace. 
His eyes were light coloured, and rather prominent, and his 
features heavy. There was a general appearance of inertia, 
both in his countenance and in his large, loosely-built figure. 
He was — as his former employer had told Dr. Grant — ** heart 
lazy," and unwilling to do anything which he could possibly 
avoid ; but he had the clearest views as to what were the 
duties of all his fellow creatures, no matter in what position 
placed ; could speak with both feeling and wisdom of the 
dreadful effects of carelessness, idleness, and untidiness ; of 
which faults, everything under his care — excepting the 
doctor's horse, which he tended well — testified even more 
plainly than his words. Yet Dan had a few good points, as 
who has not ? and under his master's close supervision would 
do pretty well ; but the old ladies were impotent to move him 
out of his determined course. He might or might not attend 
to his work, that was as it seemed good to himself. 

At present Dan was in what he himself called a ''quondary;*' 
that is, he found it impossible to make up his mind as to 
whether he would be better taken care of as a single or as a 
married man. Either Anne Dempsey, the doctor's servant, 
or Jenny Tuff, at Mr. Grey's, would, he was sure, be only too 
happy to unite their lots with his. Ceteris paribus, he would 
have preferred Anne, who was young and good-looking, but 
her wages were not large, and she certainly spent them all ; 
while Jenny had high wages, was very thnfly in her personal 
expenditure, and was besides known to have from forty to fifty 
pounds in the bank ; but then Jenny was far from young. 
Dan knew she had been twenty-five when he was only a '4ump 
of a boy," and why should he — a fine ** likely " young man — 
marry an old woman, even for fifty pounds ? After giving the 
matter weighty consideration, he came to the conclusion that 
he would not commit himself with either Anne or Jenny ; but 
by holding the prize — ^namely, himself — still hanging in un- 
certainty before their eyes and looking as if it might at any 
moment fsdl to the lot of either, keep alive in both the zeal 
for his welfare and comfort which he thought necessary. 

If he married one, he could not expect to have both to 
attend to him : whereas, at present, Anne kept the best bits 
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and the most comfortable seat for him in the kitchen ; and 
when he required yariety, he had only to go up to Mr. Grey's, 
where Jenny, if sometimes brusque and ungenial, could 
generally be conciliated by some well chosen conversation on 
the fftolts and fiEiilings of the neighbourhood. 

'' Few her anmsements ; bat when Dan appeared, 
She with the world's distress her spirits cheered." 



CHAPTER VII. 

On leaving his own house, Dr. Grant turned his horse's head 
up the road which led from Glarisford to Holybrook, but 
stopped when he reached the gate of the cottage occupied by 
Mr. Grey and his daughter. This was a small, but pretty 
residence, and although the year was young the rose trees 
and other climbing plants, which were trained over the porch 
and along the trellis-work in front of the house, were beginning 
to show their fresh green buds, and they, and everything 
around the little dwelling gave evidence of the taste and care 
which were expended on them. The cottage was separated 
from the road by a low ivy-covered wall, through which a neat 
iron gate led into a small garden or flower knot, where now 
crocuses, purple, blue, and golden, were opening wide their 
petals to the bright March sun. Dr. Grant stopped his horse, 
leaned forward, looked toward the windows, but saw no person; 
Black Sally was not one to be trusted to stand alone, so he was 
about to proceed on his way when Captain Jefferson rode up. 

** If you want to leave any message, Doctor," he cried, 
** I'll run in with it. There's Effie Walker in the window 
hanging up Margaret's canary, don't you see her little white 
hands in the sunshine — what pretty hands she has I Oh, she 
sees us, and is coming out.'* As he spoke Effie appeared at 
the door, looking the picture of neatness in her morning 
wincey, and white linen collar and cuffs ; and taking her hat 
from the stand in the hall, she tripped lightly down the 
gravel walk. 

** Good-morning, Captain Jefferson," she said. "Good- 
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morning, Dr. Grant ; Aunt Margaret is so anxions to know if 
you have heard how Christie Ryan is to-day." 

** He was much worse last night," replied the doctor. " I 
scarcely thought he would have lived till morning, hut he has 
rallied again, and I do not think there is any immediate 
danger. I am going to see him now, and I called to tell 
Miss Grey that the poor creature is very anxious to see her. 
Could she visit him the next time she is a Holyhrook ? " 

" Yes," replied Effie, ** we are going out to Holyhrook to 
spend the day, and hring my grandfather hack, and I am sure 
Aunt Margaret intends to visit Christie, and also to go down 
to Iveagh to see poor Peg and her sick child. It will he such 
a nice dav for a walk." 

^* Thank you. Miss Effie, and thank your aunt ; I am sure 
the sight of her will do Ryan more good than all my prescrip- 
tions; good-morning." So saying. Dr. Grant drove away, 
Black Sally flying along the road at the top of her trotting 
speed. 

** I hope I have your good wishes for my day's sport. Miss 
Walker," said Julius, while his fine horse reared and curvetted, 
impatient at heing left behind. 

** Oh ! surely," replied Effie, looking up with her pleasant 
smile, ** I hope the brush may be yours." 
** If so may I bring it to you ? " 

'* Oh ! please no. Captain Jefferson, I am not fond of such 
trophies." 

"You do not like wild sports yet," said Julius, smiling. 
** When is your sistf r coming ? Do you think she will venture 
with me to the Dead Man's Cave again ? " 

** Ellen is too daring still,' replied Effie, " so you must be 
careful not to lead her into any danger. We expect her to 
come very soon now, you know she is to be at Aunt Fanny's 
wedding." 

** Yes, we shall all be delighted to see her, and I promise 
you I shall not lead her over any break-neck precipices as I 
did long ago when we were young. Your sister and I were 
well matched. What an adventurous little pair we were. I 
would not do now what we did then for any consideration. 
Although I certainly should like to see the Dead Man's Cave 
again. You have no idea how beautiful it was, with its 
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polished dome and its crystal basin. They say there are a few 
days in the year so calm that it is safe for a boat to venture into 
it. What say yon to an expedition to it some such fine day ? ** 

Effie smiled, but shook her head, then as the fine hunter 
caracoled more loftily than before, she exclaimed, ** Oh I 
Captain Jefferson, your horse is frightening me. How he 
capers ! You must not keep him standing any longer. Good- 
morning, and may all success attend your sport." 

" Good-morning," said the Captain, ** I only wish I could 
prevail on you to ride out to see the meet. I have such a 
gentle horse which I could bring in for you any day. This 
weather is so charming for riding. Do allow me." 

Effie held up her little hands deprecatingly. ** You 
remember what I was long ago, and I am no better since ; I 
shall be a coward as long as I live. Don't let yourself be late, 
Captain Jefferson — good- bye. ' ' 

Julius would have been very willing to continue the t^teh-tSte, 
bat there was no further excuse for remaining, so bidding his 
companion good-bye, he gave the reins to his impatient steed, 
and was soon out of sight. 

Effie lingered in the sunny garden to pick a few of the crocuses 
and anemones, and some of the bright little hepaticas, blue and 
crimson, which were blowing out, as is their wont, almost 
independent of the green leaves which were to follow in the 
later spriug. She had gathered a pretty bunch, and was 
arranging them in her hand, when she heard the heavy steps 
of Mr. Maunders' horse as it came plodding up the road, 
bearing its ponderous master behind it on a stout-built 
outside car. 

*' Good morning. Miss," he said, stopping at the gate, '^ it 
seems to me all the bright things is coming out in the 
sunshine to-day." 

"Your most brilliant compliments among the rest, Mr. 
Maunders," said Effie, smiling ; "are you going out to 
Holybrook ? " 

** Yes, Miss, I come in for the post myself to-day ; can I do 
anything for you in that direction ? " 

** No, thank you. Aunt Margaret and I are to spend the day 
at Uncle Wilfred's ; I think it is time for us to be getting 
ready, as we have a long walk before us." 
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** You're not surely going to walk, Miss/' said the large 
man, who finding that way of locomotion very trying to himself, 
always pitied those who made use of it. " You'll be drowned 
in the mud, Miss, don't do it. If you'll just favour the other 
side of my car, I'll be proud and happy as can be." 

** Thank you very much, Mr. Maunders," said Effie, ** we 
shall be glad to go with you, for we have so much walking to 
get through to-day, I think we should be tired before night. 
I shall run in to tell Aunt Margaret, and to send some one 
to hold your horse, for you must not stand here waiting for 
us." 

** Oh I as to that Miss Effie, as you're so kind I'll walk in 
and have a word with your Jenny, while you and Miss Margaret 
are puttin' on yourselves. But there's no sort of occasion for 
you to send anyone to hold Jane, it's her nature to stand still, 
and she's only out of nature when she's goin' on." 

Margaret and Effie were soon equipped in tffeir warm winter 
muffling, and seated on one side of Mr. Maunders' car, with a 
comfortable rug wrapped well around their knees, and so 
prepared to enjoy the sunshiny morning, keen and cold though 
it was. 

**Look alive Jane," growled Mr. Maunders, with a chuck of 
the reins, and two or three sharp "clicking" sounds proceeding 
from the corner of his mouth, which were intended for the 
farther encouragement of the stout quadruped, who, from 
respect to the deceased partner of all his joys and sorrows, 
he had named Jane ; " look alive old girl — click ! click ! " 

So admonished, Jane began to move gradually, and after a 
time broke into a heavy lumbering trot, her great feet splashing 
the gutter to right and left as she proceeded along the muddy 
road. 

" You see young ladies," said Mr. Maunders, " you'd ha' 
been mud to the ancles if you'd walked out to the Mills such 
a day as this. Jane splashes a trifle to be sure, but then the 
feet's what's to be considered." 

" Much more than the head," said Effie, starting as a piece 
of thick mud flew past, and all but lighted on the pink flower 
in Margaret's bonnet. ** Don't you think the footpath looks 
nice and clean now, Mr. Maunders ? — perhaps we had better 
walk up this hill, Jane may not like such a load." 
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'* Oh, not at all, Miss, when once she starts she does not 
mind how manj's on the car ; the weight keeps it steady to 
the road you see. Where are you for. Miss, the Mill or the 
Ahhey ? " 

** Whichever suits you hest, Mr. Maunders," replied 
Margaret ; "we intend going to both places, so it makes no 
difference to us. The Mill comes first, so if you will kindly 
leave ua there we can walk the rest of the way." 

** Whatever's pleasing to you is pleasing to me, Miss 
Margaret," said Bichard Maunders, and on they trotted. 

" Splash ! splash ! across the land they go," said Effie, laugh- 
ing as she tried to shelter herself from the muddy shower which 
** Jane " tossed high into the air. **Do dear Aunt Margaret let 
us get down as soon as we can, or our garments will be 
beyond brushing." 

**I think we must only be patient," replied Margaret, 
** fortunately our rug shawls will not be much the worse I 
would hold up an umbrella, but that I fear Mr. Maunders' 
feelings might be hurt. Besides it would be a pity to hide 
any part of the view. How beautiful the mountains appear 
this morning in the bright sunshine. Looking only at them 
one could almost imagine it was Midsummer, the tints along 
their sides are so soft and clear." 

The lands of Holybrook, towards which Mr. Maunders' car 
was now journeying, lay at the feet and along the sides of 
Lugdarrig. and Knockduff, two of the loftiest of the chain of 
hills which rose to the north of Glarisford ; each summit of 
the range had its particular designation, but they were known 
en masse as the Glarisford Mountains. None of them reached 
a very great elevation, the highest not more than two thousand 
five hundred feet ; but they were steep, rugged, and picturesque 
in their outlines, and added greatly to the beauty of the town 
and its neighbourhood, although perhaps in their immediate 
vicinity, among their granite rocks, deep ravines, and boggy 
table lands, there was too much of barren wildness to allow of 
the scenery being termed beautiful. Yet these hills had a 
peculiar charm to those who lived near them, climbed their 
steep precipices, or rested on their sunny slopes, where the 
yellow furze blossomed nearly all the year, and the heather, 
the broom, the bracken, and the clinging ivy grew around the 
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great grey boulders, which, scattered far and near, looked as 
if in the elder times some mighty giants had been warring 
there, and had left these missives strewn upon the ground to 
tell of their combat. Deep lakes lay among the higher gorges, 
still and dark, and like all such lone tarns, said to be fathomless ; 
and lower down the mountain were found sweet glens, whose 
sides were clothed with the greenest and softest turf, and 
where grew many a graceful fern, and every mountain flower, 
from the stately foxglove, with its pyramid of purple bells, to 
the tiny eyebright, ever turning its blossoms upward. Through 
these glens murmured little streams as clear as crysl^l, 
leaping from stone to stone in sparkling cascades, or eddying 
round the rocks which intercepted their course, whilst fringes 
of ferns, brambles, and waving grass, hung in rich festoons 
over the dancing water. 

The Mills, the property of Wilfred Grey, lay quite in the 
valley through which flowed the river — the Holy Brook — 
from which the district took its name. 

The Abbey was more toward the mountains, but immediately 
around both the country was rich and fertile ; although 
beyond, it soon became wild, rocky, and barren, and trees 
there were none, excepting here and there a few patches of 
young birch and pine. The Abbey grounds themselves could 
boast of noble oaks and elms, planted long before the memory 
of any person now living. And near the old ruins and in the 
adjoining fields grew great Italian pines, with their tawny 
trunks and canopies of dark green foliage, interspersed now 
with decaying and gnarled branches, for some of the trees 
were dying, one or two were dead ; and no wonder, for they 
were said to be of an almost fabulous age, and might have 
been growing there since the earlier centuries of the Christian 
era, when tradition tells that Holybrook Abbey was one of the 
seats of learning, whence Ireland sent forth her wise men and 
her saints to evangelise, not only the sister isles, but the 
neighbouring continent also. 

** Here we are now, almost at Holybrook ; see, there is 
Wilfred standing at the gate." 

** Will you be pleased to get off at the gate, Miss," asked 
Mr. Maunders, " or will I drive you up to the house ?" 

*' So, no, Mr. Maimders, we shall not take you out of your 
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way ; please stop at the gate. Yon see my brother is there, 
and we can walk np with him.'' 

As Wilfred Grey stood now at his own handsome entrance- 
gates, he looked, what he was — a thriving, contented man, 
not above minding his business. He was making by its means 
a comfortable independence for himself and his family, and yet 
it never kept him too closely confined, nor prevented lum 
from enjoying other country recreations. 

** You are welcome, Mag ; and you too, Effie, my little 
sunbeam," he said, as the car stopped at the avenue gates, 
and he helped his sister and niece to alight. ** So Maunders 
has induced you to try his conveyance, although you won't 
have one of your own. My father and Margaret are resolute 
on this point ; they will not keep a horse." 

"What should we do with a horse and man?" said 
Margaret, with a deprecating smile ; for Wilfred, who was 
always anxious that his father and sister should indulge in 
more luxuries than they were themselves inclined for, wished 
much that they should keep a conveyance of their own. 

** True for you, Miss," joined in Mr. Maunders, in his 
usual deep guttural tones of sympathy. ** True for you, Miss. 
Most part of horses get into all sorts of scrapes ; and as for 
men, they do nothin' in the world but fomentin' nonsense 
among the maid-servants." 

** Oh, Aunt Mag I " cried a shrill but delighted little voice, 
as a fine curly-headed boy of seven years old bounded down 
the avenue,, having escaped from the side of a tall clerical 
gentlemen with whom he had been walking, ** are you coming 
to spend the day ? and is Effie ?" 

•* Yes, Arthur, darling, we are come to spend the day with 
you, and to ask grandpapa to come home with us, for we 
have been very lonely without him." 

'' Grandpapa can't go till he finishes the town he is making 
for Theodore and me," said the boy, with decision. 

** Is grandpapa making you a town, dear ?" 

" Oh yes, a great and splendid town, with streets, and a 
bridge, and a market-house, and church, and everything. 
Theodore stayed to see him finishing the church spire, and I 
just ran down to ask papa about the paint, and I would have 
got it long ago, only I met nasty Uncle Tatlow " 
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" Hash ! hush ! Arthur/* whispered Margaret ; ** you 
should not call Mr. Tatlow nasty, and besides he is not your 
uncle yet." 

" I hope he soon will be," rejoined the child, ** for when he 
is my uncle, Aunt Fanny '11 be away." 

** Oh, Ai-thur, both Aunt Fanny and he have been very kind 
to you." 

** Well, I met him at any rate, whatever he is, and he made 
me walk beside him all down the avenue, and I hated it, for 
he wanted to know if I'd bought a hymn-book with the shilling 
he gave me last week ; but I didn't, for I sent to town by the 
post boy for four tin soldiers to mount guard on the bridge." 

** And where are mamma and Aunt Fanny ? " 

**0h, they're at home in the house, ever so busy, at least 
Aunt Fanny is." 

** We left all deeply engaged in household duties,'* said Mr. 
Tatlow, the gentleman from whom little Arthur had escaped, 
and who had now joined the rest of the party, and was with 
them returning to the house. "Ah, what will Mrs. Grey do 
without her sister," he continued, in a penitent voice. 

" Badly enough, Tatlow,** said Wilfred ; " but I suppose, as 
you are determined on stealing her away, it can't be helped." 

** And this poor boy/' said the clergyman, laying his hand 
benignantly on the child's head. ** What will you do, my 
little man, when your dear Aunt Fanny leaves you ?" 

"Oh I" cried the child, "wont it be fine, Theodore and 
I'll be awfal glad ; we'll be allowed to have rabbits and guinea 
pigs, and everything then." 

In the morning- room Margaret and Effie found Mrs. Grey 
with her little bright- eyed baby, who had not yet completed 
her first year. Julia, whom we formerly knew as a pretty 
slender girl, was now a large, comely woman, &esh and fair, 
and with her baby in her arms she looked the picture of a 
happy young matron. 

Fanny Grey, in whose clear brunette complexion, dark hair, 
and slight active figure even ten years had made little or no 
alteration, hastened down stairs to welcome her sister and niece 

There was much to be said about wedding dresses and 
wedding arrangements, for in a few weeks Fanny was to be 
married to the ever- constant Mr. Tatlow. 
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When silks, satins, laces, shawls, and all the innumerable 
et ceteras of the trousseau had been fully talked over and 
inspected, Margaret went down to the study where her father, 
when at Holybrook, usually spent his mornings. He was 
grown an old man, and from severe rheumatism had become 
even more feeble than is usual at his advanced years, for he had 
passed the three score and ten. He much enjoyed the company 
of his grandchildren, and was now busily employed making for 
them a wooden toy town. Margaret found him surrounded by 
delighted and excited admirers — ^Arthur, Theodore, and Uttle 
Mary — all being unwilling to leave the old man until a church 
spire, now in course of construction, was completed. The 
grandfather looked as happy as the children, while he worked 
at the toy and listened to their prattle. 

** Well, father, said Margaret, kissing him, ** Arthur tells 
me he will not allow you to come home until you have finished 
the town ; but I cannot agree to that, for we are too lonely 
without you." 

** But we'll be lonelier," cried the boys in one breath ; 
whilst little Mary, clasping her tiny hands round the old man's 
arm, said, " No, no, g'andp'a mustn't go." 

"You see, Margaret, I am a prisoner," he said; ** never- 
theless, I think I can make my escape with you this evening. 
How are all at home ?" 

"All quite well ; and Ellen is to be with us on Monday. 
I had a note from Marion this morning, to say that she would 
be at Glarisford by the evening train." 

** Nell will be welcome as the flowers in May," said Mr. 
Grey ; " but I understood she was not coming till a day or two 
before the wedding." 

** Nor was she, but her mother thinks it better for her to 
have her dresses made in Glarisford ; so she will have shop- 
ping and other things to attend to before the wedding." 

"What ! is not all the finery provided yet ! " exclaimed Mr. 
Grey ; "1 thought I had seen enough silk and satin within the 
last week to furnish three or four weddings." 

** Yes, but our pretty bridesmaidens have not bought their 
dresses yet," 

** And what are they to wear, pray ?" 
Oh ! clouds of white tairleton and cherry-coloured ribbons." 
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" I am not much the wiser, bat I have no doubt it is all as 
it should be." 

** Lunch is ready in the morning-room,'* said Mrs. Grey, 
entering the study. " Little ones, you should be all out of 
doors this fine day, and besides, you are keeping dear grand- 
papa quite too long at work." 

"Effie and I have a long walk before us," said Margaret; 
" it is full time for us to go." 

"And Wilfred promised to take me out at one o'clock. I 
can help him, I hope, with my advice about the new drains," 
said Mr. Grey. 

" All good and suffici«nt reasons why you should have your 
lunch first. Fanny has made some coffee in the glass globes, 
which, if Mr. Tatlow is to be believed, has never before been 
equalled, and I met the mutton chops, etc., in the hall ; so all 
is ready for you. Run away to your nurse, children dears ; 
she will give you your dinner ; and then you are all to go out 
while the sun shines." 



CHAPTER YHI. 

Well warmed and refreshed by Mrs. Grey^s kind care, 
Margaret and Kffie set out, about one o'clock, on their way to 
visit poor Christie Ryan. When they had passed through the 
plantations and cultivated ground which surrounded Wilfred 
Grey's house, they soon entered on a much wilder country, 
the path leading away through granite rocks and furze-covered 
banks ; but it was dry and clean, as pathways in a granite 
country generally are, and Effie greatly rejoiced that she was 
on her feet again, instead of being borne along by Jane, and 
splashed from head to foot with mud. When they had walked 
about a mile, they entered, and began to ascend a steep 
rocky lane which looked more like the bed of a mountain 
torrent than a way for foot passengers, much less for horses 
or wheeled conveyances ; yet, in the softer parts of the road 
there were wheel tracks plainly visible, for I)r. Grant and his 
sure footed Black Sally had often to pass along it. At some 
distance up the hill the lane widened into a kind of yard or 
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open space before a long, low cabin, at the door of which a 
large untidy woman was washing potatoes, whilst the muddy 
water which she poured from the tub found a channel for 
itself across the rocky space, falling at last into a green slushy 
pool on the opposite side. On seeing the two ladies, the 
woman raised herself from her stooping position, wiped the 
back of her red hand across her face, and stared at them, 
without making any further recognition than a low grunt or 
growl, which may have been intended for a greeting, although 
certainly not a very warm one. 

** Well, Nance," said Margaret, ** this is a fine morning. 
How is your husband to-day ? " 

"Oh, aye," replied Nance Ryan, "it's a fine enough day 
for them that can get out to sport themselves wherever they 
like, an' hasn't the eyes scalded out of their head wid sitting 
up all night. He's as bad as can be. Ye can go in an* see 
hun, if ye choose." 

So saying, and with the slightest possible movement to the 
one side, just sufficient to allow Margaret and Effie to pass 
through the doorway, the woman resumed her labours at the 
potatoe tub. The room which they entered was dirty, smoky, 
and very dark, the windows, small in themselves, being 
choked up, one with an old hat, the other with a bundle of 
nondescript rags, so that there was scarcely light suffi- 
cient to show the haggard emaciated face of the sick man, 
who lay on the low settle bed beside the smouldering turf 
fire. This was Christie Ryan, Mr. Grey's old gardener. 
" Your sarvant, ladies," he said, in a low husky voice. " Oh, 
Miss Margot, I've prayed the Lord I might see you to-day. 
I m so low and sunk, I think I must be goin' at last. GI017 
be to God for it ! I think I won't hould more'n a week 
longer. The doctor, he says, I might hould on to summer ; 
but I hope not, Miss, I hope not." 

" We must all wait our time, Christie," said Margaret, 
sitting down beside the low bed, while Effie took a more 
distant seat. " I hope you are not suffering quite so much as 
you were." 

" No, Miss, I'm easier now the doctor brought me a draught 
— that has quietened the pain for a bit. But, the Lord 
forgive me, Miss, I'm just wearying to be gone. Nance is 
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tired of me ; an* its no wonder. Tm lyin' off an* on near a year 
now, and not able to make any debate, no not these two 
years. An' though Mr. Wilfred an' Miss Julia's as good as 
can be, an' gives us more nor any one knows, an' the old 
mistress up at the Abbey's quare an' kind, still Nance, yon see," 
and he lowered his voice, '* she's no one to make things go 
far ; she squatters 'em all away as soon as she gets 'em. And 
as for Peter and poor Peg, God help us all ! " And the sick 
man sighed painfully. **MissEffie," he continued, turning 
slowly round, ** do you remember my fine boys afore they 
went to the Crimea — Pat an' Phil ?'* 

"Yes, I remember them very well; they worked in the 
Mill, did they not ? and Peter was with you in the garden." 

** Aye, Peter worked with me, an' he's with me still, 
heaven help me I Oh, but Pat and Phil were the fine boys 
when they went out with Master Julius. They sarved, an' 
got their wounds under him, an' I'm tould he was good to 
them, an' had 'em taken to the hospital, and everything. So 
I tell Peter, when he says the Captain's hard, he wasn't hard 
to them. Sure he couldn't keep em alive." 

** I believe he did everything in his power for your poor 
sons," said Margaret ; ** where is Peter working now ? " 

" Peter never does a stroke of work now, Miss," replied the 
sick man, " not since the Captain shot that young honnd of 
his. He worked at the Abbey up to that ; the hound was 
mischievous, no doubt ; but it scalds a man's heart to see his 
dog killed afore his eyes. Oh, Miss, if Master Theodore had 
been left over us, 'twas what we was all looking forward to, 
for he had the heart, and he was the gentleman ; but the 
Captain he thinks of nothin' but sportin' and ridin', and Mister 
Julian's all for the book leamin' ; so you see the poor tenants 
don't be looked afther too well." 

" But does not Mr. Maunders manage all? and is he not 
kind to the poor ?" asked Margaret. 

** Aye, I suppose so, Miss, but he can't be everywhere ; and 
you see he must just do wbat he's tould, and them that tells 
him don't think much about it one way or other. They say 
the poor people are better off over toward Ballydock side ; his 
riverence, Father Drumgoole's a great friend of Master 
Julians, an' he speaks for 'em." 
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"Well," cried Nance, as she entered the honse wiping her 
hands, and then her face in her thick sacken apron, " what are 
ye np to now, Christie ? talkin' till there won't be a breath 
left in yer onld body, so that I can't get a wink of sleep 
to-night wid yer coughin*. Shut up, now." Then, turning 
to Margaret, she eyed her inquiringly, as if to ask what she 
had to give as payment for this intrusion. 

Margaret rose, and laying on the table some jelly and other 
trifles which she had brought for the sick man, bid him good- 
bye. 

** Good-bye, Miss Margot, and God be with you," said 
Christie, raising his head. " Don't be scared of coming again, 
Miss. I haven't said all I wanted to you, and maybe never 
will ; but it does me good only to look at you, and to think of 
Master Theodore — the heavens be his bed ! But he's better 
there nor here. Don't you keep frettin' for him always ; and, 
Miss Margot, if there's a Christian gintleman left in the 
world it's Dr. Grant, and he desarves to be happy." 

A look of pain crossed Margaret's face. 

" Aye, the doctor's a good man," said Nance, with decision. 
" He'll go yon, no fear, where the Captain'll never get." 
Having delivered herself of this cheering prospect for the 
bright-eyed young Captain, Nance Byan retired into the inner 
room without waiting to see the ladies depart. 

" Miss," said Christie, as they were going, ** Miss Margot, 
when you see Master Julian next, will you speak to him to give 
Peter an' his wife a house in Ballynock. When I'm dead and 
gone they won't want to stay in Iveagh." 

** Never you mind doin' anythin' of the sort," called Nance, 
from her chamber; " Peter's well enough in Iveagh, and the 
Captain can't take his house from him ; it's his and Peg's by 
the law of the land." 

Climbing over a fence of loose stones, Margaret and Effie 
pursued their way across three or four fields, until they came 
to a rough hill-side, where the furze, now bursting into full 
bloom, grew large and luxuriant, their thick bushes of sharp 
spines growing so closely together as to forbid a passage — to 
feminine garments, at least. 

** Which way are we to take now. Aunt Margaret ?" asked 
Effie: " We cannot, surely, go through the fiirze bushes ; but 

E 
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do let ns sit down here in the sunshine, and smell the blossoms, 
they are so sweet, and will refresh us before we undertake any 
more of the Ryan family. Nance is an awful woman. What 
eyes she has !" 

** She is far from agreeable," said Margaret, taking a seat 
on a stone near her niece. ** Poor Christie has much to suffer 
besides bodily pain. She treats him as if he were a naughty 
child. How pleasant it is here in the sunshine. Is that a 
lark, I hear?" 

"Yes," said Effie, ** and there is another rising oflf the 
ground. Spring is surely come now." 

lyeagh, through which townland Miss Grey and her niece 
were now walking, was bleak and lonely as mountain-side 
could be ; not a tree was visible in any direction, and the fields 
were fenced only by walls of loose unbuilt stones, and yet there 
was much that was picturesque in this wilderness. The small, 
fine grass was green as emerald, and too short to wet the foot, 
even when the dew was heavy on it, and the granite rocks in 
some places, appearing only as flags along the pathway, in 
others, rising to a height of ten or twenty feet, and adorned in 
all their crevices by tiny plants of heather, broom, and penny- 
leaf, or long fringes of fern and couch grass, possessed con- 
siderable beauty. Down the hill-side, a rapid stream came 
leaping and foaming over its rocky channel, swollen, but not 
muddied by the last night's rain, for the granite country 
through which it flowed, imparted to it only a milky and 
. slightly opaque appearance even in the greatest freshets. 

"Nance Ryan makes my flesh creep," said Effie, with a 
little shudder, " and I think her son Peter is like her." 

"Yes, Peter is like his mother; the other poor boys who 
died at Scutari resembled Christie, they were honest and open- 
hearted." 

" Talk of a saint, and he'll draw near," whispered Effie ; 
" there is Peter coming through the fox- cover." At the same 
moment a thick-set man, with scrubby red hair, loose tattered 
garments, and a countenance which bore an expression of scowl- 
ing defiance, emerged from among the furze into the open field. 
" This is a fine day, Peter," said Margaret, addressing 
him ; " Do you think I shall find Peg at home if I go down to 
the cottage ?" 
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" Aye. What Vd she be doin' out ?" repKed the man, with 
mnch the same tone and mode of expression as his mother had 
before used. '^ She'll keep in as long as she has a roof to 
cover her, I suppose." 

" What a dreadful family ! *' said Efl&e, looking after the man, 
as, with his hat slouched over his face, and his hands in his 
pockets, he took his way down the hill, followed by two or 
three surly, ill-looking dogs. " Must you go to see Peg to- 
day. Aunt Margaret ? We shall be certain to meet Peter if 
we do, and he really frightens me." 

** Poor little Peg will not fiighten you, Effie ; and see, Peter 
is taking the opposite direction. So I think we had better go 
at once; Julia told us to be back in good time." So saying, 
she rose, and followed by Effie, descended the steep path which 
skirted Iveagh fox- cover ; at one time a favourite resort of those 
animals beloved of sportsmen, but now, from various causes, 
and to the great chagrin of its present owner, almost deserted 
by them. 

At the end of the gorse-covered bank there was a narrow 
paved road, across which the little stream flowed broad and 
rippling, then, gathering itself into a narrower compass, leaped 
brawling down among green knolls and granite boulders, till 
its course was turned by a steep bank, the base of Holybrook 
Hill — a shoulder of Knockduff mountain. Pursuing its course 
a little further it joined the larger stream, the Holy Brook, 
which flowed round the Abbey grounds, turned Wilfred Grey's 
mill-wheel, and after a circuitous course of many miles, united 
itself with the broad river on which the town of Glarisford was 
built. 

With some difficulty Margaret and Effie picked their steps 
across the unsteady stones by which foot-passengers were 
expected to gain the other side of the bridgeless stream, and 
in a few minutes found themselves at the door of Peter Eyan's 
dwelling. 

Buskin says that '' It is almost impossible to make a cottage 
built in a granite country, look absolutely miserable." I am 
afraid that of Peter Ryan must form an exception to the rule ; 
true, the ground about it was not muddy, and the water which 
lay among the stones and around the old forge — unused since the 
death of Peg's father, who had been an honest smith, and worked 

e2 
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hard at his trade — was clear and Dot turbid ; but the cottage 
was miserable as hnman abode could be. The thatch was 
brown, mouldering, and quite insufficient to keep out the heavy 
rains of winter, as a pool or two on the floor testified. The 
door — if one might judge from the smoke which issued from it — 
served also for a chimney ; nor were there any other apertures 
in the walls, for if there had at any time been windows in the 
cabin, they had long since been stopped up with untransparent 
substances, as turf, rags, &c., and ^d not now admit a gleam 
of light. 

In this residence, Peter, the youngest son of the Ryan family, 
had hung up his hat, it being his wife's inalienable freehold 
property, bequeathed to her by her father, who had obtained 
legal possession of it by paying no rent for twenty-one years, the 
former Mr. Jefferson not having had the heart to ask payment 
for such a miserable tenement. 

Margaret and Effie entered the cabin, but it was some 
moments before, in the murky twilight within, they could 
discern the form of a young woman, who, leaning over a wooden 
cradle, was crooning a soft low song to a poor puny child of 
about two years old. It lay there, looking in its haggard and 
sickly infancy, almost as old as its dying grandfather, whom 
they had before visited. 

The young woman raised her face as they entered — a pale 
sweet face, with large thoughtful eyes, and features, the out- 
lines of which were both delicate and refined; a face which, 
had Providence cast her lot where wealth, luxury, and refine- 
ment could have nurtured, and tended her from her youth, 
might have been pre-eminently beautiful, and received the 
admiration due to such loveliness. But poverty, hunger, and 
want had watched over Peg's cradle, accompanied her girlhood, 
and now, when she had reached woman's estate, to these sad 
attendants were added the harsh treatment of a brutal husband, 
and the bleeding of a mother's heart over the sickly child 
whose sufferings she had no means of alleviating. 

" Is Patsy any better. Peg?" asked Margaret, softly, as she 
stooped over the cradle. 

** Ah ! no. Miss, never a bit,'* replied the mother, still 
holding the small hot hand in her own, and looking tenderly 
at the sick child; '' the doctor's bottle does him no good now, 
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and he wonH take the hroth and things the mistress sends 
down from the Abbey. She*s tarribie good, and she*d come 
866 him herself if she conld, for she's very wise about childer; 
bnt yon see she's up in years now, Miss, and she couldn't 
walk so far, nor the carriage couldn't come this way neither. 
Bat signs on it ! I'm afeard nothing can do Patsy no good 
now, he's just dwindlin' off, day by day, and — glory be to God ! 
— ^may-be it's the best thing for him ; but, oh ! my poor heart's 
sore to lose him. And Peter — he doesn't care. He doesn't 
seem to care for any of us now. Oh ! Miss Margot !" and 
the poor young woman, resting her head on the side of the 
cradle, wept low and bitterly, whilst Margaret tried to soothe 
her with lund words and hopes for better times to come. Yet, 
where was the hope, or what brighter future could there be in 
store for poor Peg on this side the grave ? Her husband was 
cruel, drunken, and as Mr. Maunders had said, there was 
worse behind, for he was suspected of belonging to a gang of 
thieves who infested the mountains, and who, during the 
autumn of the previous year, had broken into Wilfred Grey's 
office, and carried away some loose money and other things. 

Nothing was, however proved against him, although few had 
any doubt as to his evil courses. He did not work, and he had 
no honest means of obtaining money, yet he had always plenty 
to spend on himself in eating and drinking at the public-houses, 
whilst he generally left his wife and child to the charity of their 
neighbours. 

"Miss," said Peg, raising her tearful eyes to Margaret's 
fece, ** couldn't you spake for us to the Captain. Sui'e, you're 
Uke his own sister, and he'll hearken to what you say. If he'd 
only tell Mr. Maunders to speak fair to Peter, an' not rile him 
up about the dogs, I'm sartain sure he'd send 'em all away, 
an' sure the foxes wouldn't mind the likes of us livin' here. 
Or, Miss "-^and the poor, sorrow-stricken face lighted up with 
a sudden gleam of hope — ** If Master Julian would let Peter 
have a house in Ballynock, under his riverence's eye, I think 
he'd take to better courses — I really think he would. Miss. 
Whisht ! here he comes," she continued, as a heavy step ap- 
proached the door, and two lean hounds ran in, sniffing round 
the wretched cabin to see if by chance there were any eatables 
left in pot or saucepan. 
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Margaret gave Peg the bundle of small garments which she 
had brought — clothing for another little one, which was soon 
to add to the poor woman's solicitude, whether for weal or woe. 
Then Effie and she left the cabin as Peter Ryan entered. With 
a surly growl, he passed them, and seated himself at the fire. 

The path which they now pursued — the nearest way &om 
Iveagh to the Mills — led down beside the brawling stream, and 
over the top of Holybrook Hill. The breeze came fresh and 
pleasantly, not chill nor harsh, as March winds generally are, 
bnt bearing in its breath sweet promises of reti^g spring! 
On the grassy hill- side the furze bushes were all spangled with 
their golden blossoms, and the small birds chattered in the sun- 
shine, as they flew from rock to rock, whilst high at ** Heaven's 
gate," the larks were singing their most jubilant songs. 

** Poor Peg !" said Effie, softly and sadly. 

** Poor creature! " repeated Margaret, " it makes one's heart 
bleed to see her, and to feel so powerless to help her." 

** Does she at all remind you of Ellen ?" 

" Yes," replied Margaret, ** I think their beauty is of the 
same character. But one can scarcely imagine Peg's face, 
beautiful as it undoubtedly is, lighted up with Ellen's joyous 
expression, far less think of dear Nell with poor Peg's look of 
silent endurance." 

On turning the shoulder of Holybrook Hill, the Abbey lands 
were seen lying in the valley below, making, with their fine old 
trees, their ivy-covered ruins, comfortable dwelling-house, and 
trim gardens, a pretty picture in the hazy afternoon sunshine. 
Books, happy in the brightness of returning spiing, were 
sitting on the topmost boughs of the old trees, or wheeling 
aloft in airy circles, cawing loudly concerning the nests which 
they had built or were about building ; whilst jackdaws, more 
alert and lively than their larger brethren, attended to similar 
domestic matters amongst the shining ivy which covered the 
old ruins ; and on the smooth reach of the river which lay 
below the sloping gardens, four swans were floating, with 
graceful and languid dignity. 

"How beautiful the Abbey grounds look ; " said Effie, ** Shall 
we have time to call there ?" 

** Perhaps we may go in for a minute or two ; Mrs. 
Jeflerson would not like us to pass her by. Ah! thero is 
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Jolian coming up the liill. I am so glad to see yon/' con- 
tinued Margaret, as the young man hastened to meet them. 
** I was afraid even this day would not tempt you out.*' 

''The sunshine was irresistible," said Julian Jefferson, as 
he greeted Margaret and Effie, '' I felt that I must go out, and 
I hope that the mountain breezes may blow away some of the 
cobwebs from my brains.*' 

" But do not turn back with us," said Margaret, " we 
should be sorry to interfere with such a praiseworthy object." 

''I may as well walk in one direction as the other, and I 
assure you Margaret a walk with you will do more for me than 
even the mountain breezes." 

** How pale you look, Julian I Have you been ill ? " 

" No, I am quite well; but I daresay I may look seedy, for 
I did not go to bed till five o'clock this morning." 

** Till five ! you were not at the Castle, were you ?" 

'' No ; but yesterday I got on the trail of an old legend 
connected with this Abbey*, the incidents of which occurred 
among our mountains. I have not met with anything for a 
long time which interested me so much. I spent all the night 
seeking amongst some old papers of my father's for further 
information on the subject, and I have been wonderfully 
successful. Perhaps," he continued turning to Miss Grey 
with a bright smile, " perhaps, Margaret, I may try to weave 
the incidents together ; a very little colouring would, I think, 
make of them a romance of no small interest. Oh ! if I could 
only immortalise our dear old Abbey and its rugged 
surroundings." 

Margaret Grey loved Julian as much as if he had been her 
own brother. Since Theodore Jefferson's death, he had 
seemed to her as her peculiar charge, and the solicitude which 
she felt for his welfare, and her anxiety to help, comfort, and 
encourage him, partook, perhaps, more of the quality of a 
mother's than a sister's affection. She knew that his powers 
o f mind were considerable, and she longed that they might be 
guided into safe and worthy channels. 

Although only in his twenty-fifth year, he had already been 
successful in the line of authorship which he had chosen ; but 
his writings were of a desultory nature, seeming, although 
always filled with pure and noble sentiments, rather the 
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efflorescence of an nntntored imagination, than the resnlt of 
deep thought or study. She was always glad of his success ; 
delighted when his eflEbrts were approved and commended ; 
yet in her inmost heart she feared that laurels too lightly won 
might rather injure than adorn ; and she dreaded lest, in still 
farther endeavouring to gain and to deserve this fame, he might 
over- strain faculties which required rather the bracing and 
strengthening of quiet study, research, and earnest thought, 
and, above all, intercourse with sounder and more advanced 
intellects than his own. 

She wished much that he could travel, see something more 
of the world and of mankind, and that his powers, both of 
mind and body, might be matured and strengthened before he 
gave himself up altogether to the pursuit of literature. She 
heard of sleepless nights, restless thoughts, throbbing brows, 
and fits of languor — for Julian told her all his troubles — and 
she longed that he had some other object in life, some source 
of happiness more real and tangible, than he could find in his 
own imaginations, however good or poetical they might be. 
And better, perhaps, still than travel or general society would 
be the constant sympathy and support which a loving and 
faithful wife might be to him. Margaret was not a match- 
maker, but it seemed to her that her dear little Effie possessed 
all the qualities which Julian most needed in such a companion. 
She was gentle, good, sweet-tempered, steady as a rock, and 
yet with a mind well qualified to understand and to sympathise 
with all his favourite pursuits and occupations. Nothing in 
the world, she believed, could now give her greater pleasure 
than to see these two united. 

Poor Margaret ! her own vision of earthly happiness had 
early passed away. But that grief, severe and terrible as it had 
been, was not followed, except at first, by actual gloom or 
anything like despair ; the brightness of life had certainly 
faded, but time's softening hand had done much, and resignation 
had come at last, bringing with it contentment in her qniet 
lot, and a peace and tranquility, for which, perhaps, the fitful 
gladness of early life would be but a poor exchange. 

It has been said that a great sorrow must either raise us 
toward heaven or strike us down to earth ; purify and refine 
the heart, or make it bard and cold. 
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If we recognise the hand which chastens- ns as* that of an 
all- wise, all- merciful Fkther; who- would not willingly afflict, 
and cling trustfully and hopefully to that hand, it will raise us 
even from an»id the darkest and most overwhelming waves of 
grief and cahimity, to a clearer, purer air; through the 
medium of which we may he permitted in part to- see why, and 
for what wise purpose, our most cherished hopes had heen 
frustrated, our greatest joys taken from us, and trusting still, 
be enabled tO' wait in patience for the time when our weak 
fiuth. shall be changed to perfect sight; when the^ myeteries of 
this strange, and seemingly tangled existence, shall be un- 
ravelled before our wondering eyes, and we shall see that all 
which in it appeared dark and inexplicable, was only so because 
our mortal faculties had not power to discern its meaning, nor 
our minds eapaaity to measure the height and d^pth* of the 
boundless love and wisdom which governs all things. 

As the- party descended the hill; Milss Grey told Julian of 
her visit to* Peg Ryan, and of the poor woman's wish to obtain 
a house in Ballynock, a little village on his^ portion of the 
estate. The young man did not know much about his property, 
either houses' or lands, had no id6a whether there were an 
uninhabited dwelling in Ballynock, but said he would inquire, 
and that if there were PlSter and his family might go to it at once. 

" Ah Julian," said Margaret smiling,^ " I wish you' could 
spare more time to these things. I' should like ta* hear of a 
little less writing, and a 'little more oversight of your tenants. 
It would do you so much good to walk over these hills every 
day, and to «ee what Mr. Maunders is doing." ' 

** Surel^y no one more enjoys a walk among the mountains 

than I. As to Mr. Muunders ,'* and the young man 

shrugged^has €lK)ulders« 

** But the poor people, Julian — ^you- know so« little* about 
them." 

'< WeH; as soon as I' have finished what I' am<at present 
engaged at I really must turn over a new leaf, and begin to 
study these^' houses and lands of mine a little more, but they 
are no pleasure to me Margaret : I wish some one else had them." 

Miss Grey shook her head. "That is an old story," she 
said, ** but believe me, you would benefit yourself as much as 
your property,' ifw you would but take my advice.. You cannot 
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remain so closely at yonr studies without injuring your health, 
and with it your mental powers. Surely, dear Julian, you 
should consider this." 

" I will consider it," he replied ; "I will consider everything 
you say, and walk over to Ballynock to-morrow to see what 
can he done for the Eyans ; Mr. Drumgoole can advise me 
better, and influence them more than anyone I know. Ah ! 
there is the man himself standing on the door-steps with my 
mother," he continued as they came in front of the Abbey, and 
on the wide stone steps which led up to the entrance door were 
seen standing a stout, elderly lady, and a ro^^y-cheeked middle- 
aged man, dressed in the garb of a Roman Catholic priest. 

The lady was Mrs. Jefferson, the widow of the former 
proprietor of Holy brook, and stepmother to the two young men 
wlio were now joint possessors ei the estate. She was, as 
Peg Ryan had said, " well up in years," but plump and well 
favoured ; her face large and kindly, resembling much that of 
her brother, Samuel Ward, both in features and complexion. 
She was dr-essed now in mourning, which gave to her rather 
florid style of person a more ladylike appearance than the very 
showy attire to which she had been addicted diaring her 
husband's lifetime. 

She had nev«r worn gey attire from vanity or love of dress, 
but simply because she thought it would please Mr. Jefferson, 
that she should look as fashionable as possible ; but having 
been brought up as a^very "plain friend," she did not know 
how to carry out her wishes, except by leaving all te the taste 
of a Glarisford milliner, who arrayed .the poor lady in a 
manner so exceedingly showy as to have been almost sufficient 
to create some prejudice against the wearer, but for the simple 
kindly expression of her countenance, and the unobtrusive 
mildness of her whole demeanour. 

Her face was one which invited both young end old to go to 
her for sympathy, and in trouble, sickness, or sorrow, none 
could be more truly helpful. 

In bodily sickness, Mrs. Jefferson was the best and kindliest 
of nurses, and the poor came to her from far and near for 
salves, cough mixtures, liniments, medicines of eveiy descrip- 
tion. She was old now, and not able for visiting amongst 
them, or for much active exartion; but she, gave with a liberal 
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hand, and her ready sympathy and charity flowed for all. In 
mental distress and affliction she did also everything that was 
in her power, as Julian Jefferson often gratefolly acknowledged 
in hours of languor and depression — not that she was one who 
could understand any metaphysical or fanciful distress — ^but 
perhaps this did not make her less qualified to soothe and 
comfort ; to give hopeful assurance of things not being *^ half 
so bad as they appeared," and *^' that all would turn out well 
in the end," &c. Then looking to the welfare of the body, 
and building up and comforting the soul's tabernacle, as none 
knew better how to do, she would greaUy mollify and relieve 
its troubled inhabitant. 

Julius was not in much need of sympathy for troubles of 
any description, either pertaining to body or mind, although of 
course he liked both to be at ease, and he fully appreciated 
the comforts of his home, and the kind good woman who made 
it what it was. 

Such was Kitty Grant's cousin Charlotte, who rather late 
in life had become the second wife of Arthur Jefferson. After 
the death of the flrst Mrs. Jefferson, she had taiken the charge 
of his four motherless children, and tended them with such 
loving care, that the widower, although he could not dffer to 
her the love which he had laid in his Julia's grave, feeling 
toward her esteem, regard, and gratitude, asked her after 
some years to become his wife. She hud not consented 
without much opposition from her relatives, all of whom 
belonged to th« Society of Friends ; ior this marriage, 
excellent as it was in point of 'fank and station, was looked on 
by them as a wandering from the fold. 

The lady, however, could net see it in this light, particularly 
as her brother Samuel did net disapprove of the step. 
So the marriage was solemnised at a small church near 
Dublin, and the modest wedding dinner was given at her 
brother's house. 

The sister of course lost her membership amongst Quakers, 
and the brother did not escape serious censure for aiding and 
abetting the marriaga 

The Reverend Terence Drumgoole, Roman Catholic priest 
of Iveagh and Ballynock, who now stood beside Mrs. Jeffer- 
son on the Abbey steps, was a little, round, middle-aged man. 
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with rosy cheeks, and small, twinklings grey eyes.. He con- 
sidered himself literary^ and was a virtuoso in his own small 
way, his house heing filled with such paintiug^ and curiosities 
as he was able to collect, or could afford to purchase. 

He lived in the little lonely village of Ballynoek, half way 
up the mountain side, on the portion of the Holy brook estate 
which belonged to Julian Jefferson. . He had always been an 
admirer and staunch friend of the elder Mr. Jeffersox^, and at 
his death had transfeiTcd his allegiance to the son, who most 
resembled him^in point of literary tastes and pursuits. 

** I hope you are well, Mr. Drumgoole,** said Ju ian, 
shaking hands with the priest ; '* you are the man of all others 
whom I want *io^ see." 

"I'm proud to hear it, ""^ replied Mr. Dmmgoole, while at 
the same time he saluted Margaret and Effie with a waive of 
his hand and -a semi-circuldr bow : -then, rubbing his plump 
hands together, he asked, " In what manner can I be service- 
able to you, Mr. Jefferson ? You have only to say the word." 

'*-Miss Grey has been speaking to me about: the Ryans, of 
Iveagh. Do you think we could induce them to move to 
Ballynoek? It seems they are living in great wretchedness." 

"Wretched, as wretched can be,"^ said the priest, cheerily. 
" But bless your soul, sir ! it wouldn't be in the power of 
mortal man? to get Peter out of that pigstye of his. Though I 
say so that shouldn't, I 'have no more influence over him than 
that" — audi he snapped his short forefinger and thumb in the 
air. " Peter never attends to any one of his- duties ; he's a 
bad subject^ sir ; a regular bad subject." 

" Now, Margaret," said Julian, smiling, as- he turned to 
Miss Grey, " even if I had been walking over the. mountains after 
Peter, I could have done nothing. . When he is- too much for 
our good friend, I should have had but apoor chance. Miss 
Grey does n«t think that. I attend/vsu&cientlyto the welfare of 
the people about here." 

" Or to your own," interposed Margaret. 

" No, indeed," said Mrs. Jefferson, in her full pathetie tones 
of motherly anxiety. " He has no regard to his own. health. 
I have been telling Mr. Dnimgoole of the way you sit up at 
night, Julian, my dear; and you look so pale." 

^^No one in the world wishes- health and happiness to 
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Mr. Jefferson more than I do/' said the priest ; ** but he's not 
like others, ma'am, not at all. A person of his ethereal 
talents can't be -expected to conduct himself like us commcm 
mortals. Sure, when he has those fine things working on his 
brains, he'd better let 'em out. If he didu't, ma'am, the 
brain w'd burst. I assure you it would kill him outright, 
ma'am." 

" Well done, .Drumgoole !" said Julian, laughing. ** You're 
always my staunch friend, and recommend me to follow my 
own way. I am sure you «nd Maunders look after the poor 
people, souls and bodies, much better than I could." 

" Now, Mr. Drumgoole," said Mrs. Jefferson, reproachfully, 
** I didn't expect this from you." 

** Truth, ma'am, nothing but the solemn truth," said the 
piest ; and with a bow and a slight flourish of his hat in the 
air, he departed. 

** Now come in, girls,- dear, ' said Mrs. Jefferson, turning to 
Margaret and Effie ; *' You must have a glass of wine, and 
rest yourselves," 

** I fear we cannot wait now," said Miss Grey, looking at 
her watch: ''we have but just time to walk to my brother's 
before dinner." 

'' Then you must come with me in the carriage as far as the 
parsonage. That poor soul of a clergyman hus no idea how to 
put his house in order, though he so often preaches to us in 
church on that subject — and not a woman relation in the 
world ; so I told him I would look at it now and then, and see 
that the workpeople were doing right. He will be a new man 
when he gets Fanny to take -care of him. Is the day fixed for 
the marriage yet?" 

** Yes ; I think it will be next Wednesday week." 

'' Oh, well ! we'll have everything as neat as hands and pins 
can make them before that time. And your sister, Eifie ; 
when is she to be here ?" 

'' On Monday, I hope. Aunt Margaret had a letter £rom 
mamma this morning, to say Ellen would be here by the even- 
ing train." 

'* Ellen has never been here since she was a child," said Mrs. 
Jefferson. " bhe was a bright, stirring little body then. Is 
she like you now, my dear ?" 
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" Oh ! not at all/' exclaimed Effie, " Not the least like 
me. Ellen is very pretty." 

** And what are you, my dear ^^ said Mrs. Jefferson, patting 
Effie's soft cheek. By the way, the good lady's designs for 
Effie's future were very similar to those of Miss Grey. " Tve 
no doubt Ellen is pretty; but there are more people so. 
Now, dears, step into the little carriage, and we shall go. 
Samuel walked out with Mr. Maunders, and I expect to meet 
them somewhere on the road, and bring him back." 

Margaret and Effie were not sorry to take advantage of 
** the lift," as they had had nearly walking enough, and were 
late besides. Mrs. Jefferson had sent the carriage on with 
them after it had left her at the parsonage,, which she had 
undertaken in some degree to aiTange for Mr. Tallow, and see 
that all was as it should be for the reception of the parsoness. 

Julian Jefferson accompanied the younger ladies, and was 
persuaded by his sister, Mrs. Grey, to remain to dinner, and 
spend the evening at Holybrook Mills. 

There was still a variety of needlework on hand for Fanny 
Grey's trousseau, in the way of delicate frilling, and very neat 
poeket handkerchiefs^ which req[uired hemming, besides in- 
numerable odds and ends of plain and fancy stitchery. But, 
although the ladies had quite enough to occupy their time with 
these things, Mrs. Grey and Effie, at Julian's earnest request, 
spent most of the evening at the piano. Mrs. Grey was an 
excellent musician, and Effie sang very sweetly ; she had a 
soft voice, rich, clear, and musical, and the lessons which she 
had during the past months received, bad greatly increased its 
charm. Julian neither sang nor played^ excepting on the 
violin, in his own apartment; but he had all a poet's and an 
artist's enthusiasm for music and sweet song ; and he sat by 
in silent, dreamy happiness, whilst Effie ** sang the loved songs 
of her own native land," and Julia played their soft and plain- 
tive accompaniments. It was pleasanter, far pleasanter, he 
acknowledged to himself, than even the lonely hours which he 
spent amongst books and papers, paints and brushes, in the 
dingy old room in the Abbey which he considered as peculiarly 
his own, and between which and the mountains he spent the 
greater part of his life. 

When they were parting that night, he again promised Mar- 
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garet that he would " see about the Ryan's." ** I shall go to 
Iveagh and Ballynock to-morrow," he said, ** and on Monday 
I shall walk into Glarisford, and tell you what has been the 
result of my exertions, which, you know Margaret, are only 
to please you ; for either Maunders or Drumgoole would have 
much more influence with Peter than I should.*' 



CHAPTER IX. 

The following Monday — that on which Ellen Walker was 
expected at her grandfather's — was one of those March days 
which open in sunshine and brilliancy : trees, grass, shrub, 
everything spangled over and sparkling with the treasures of 
the frost. The earth, not wrapped in her solemn winding- 
sheet of snow, but decked out, and adorned as a bride, io 
robes of gauzy whiteness, delicate lace work, gems more beau- 
tiful, and diamonds more sparkling than were ever set or 
polished by the most skilful lapidary. 

There is nothing more beautiful, nothing more transient 
than this feathery glory of the hoarfrost in the spring months. 
Every one knows that a white frost turns to rain, or at least to 
clanmiy gloominess ; and so it was on this day, as in the 
afternoon Margaret and Effie sat at the drawing-room window 
of Rose Cottage, looking up, now and then, from their work ; 
not to admire the garden outside, which in the murky 
atmosphere looked gloomy enough, with its half-frozen beds, 
tightly shut crocuses, and dispirited polyanthuses — but to see 
if there were any hope of the thick dull clouds not falling 
before six o'clock, the time when Ellen's train was to arrive at 
Glarisford. 

It was now half-past four, and although within the little 
drawing-room all was comfort and brightness, without, the 
atmosphere was very dreary. 

" There are Mr. Ward and Julian Jefferson," said Effie, 
looking up as the little iron gate opened, and was then shut to 
with a ringing sound, which spoke of some impatience in the 
shutter. 
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" I mnst open -the hall door for them, as Jesny is gone to 
Dr. Grant's lor the milk," she ^^ontinned, rising, and hastening 
to admit the visitors. 

Samuel Ward stayed a few minutes in ihe hall to divest 
himself of his long olive-green surtout, while Julian — very 
chilly with the damp frosty air, and 4iie slow pace at which 
Mr. Ward had walked — entered the drawing-room, and seating 
himself between the blazing fire and Miss Grey's work-table, 
said with a long sigh, expressive both of sufferiug and relief — 

'< Margaret, I am nearly done to death with turnips !*' 

" Boiled or unboiled ?" asked Margaret. 

" Oh, both I believe ; but I endeavoured not to listen. 
How can any one take such ^n interest in fattenmg cattle ? 
Turnips, mangolds, beet-root. I detest the subject. Mr. 
Ward and I passed, first through the faxm buildings — I never 
knew till to-day that I had so many kine in my possession — 
but stay, I believe they belong to Julius ; I hope they do at 
least. Whoseever they be, Maunders and Mr« Ward spent a 
full hour discussing them and their probabilities of being 
fattened. Unfortunate creatures 4 Then we passed through 
the fields which are to be sown with turnips, &c« Early Dutch, 
High Dutch or Low Dutch — I can't answer for the names, 
but we had disquisitions of tremendous length on the relative 
merits of each. This was bad enough, although I had only 
to stand by, and look at the mountains ; but afterwards, when 
Maunders left us, it became necessary for me to listen, and 
what was worse, to reply to Mr. Ward's questions, opinions, 
and plans about some wretched kine which he is preparing 
for the Dublin market.'' 

** Well," said Margaret, " I hope you gave him good advice 
on the subject.'* 

Julian shrugged his shoulders. ^' I wish man was not a 
carnivorous animal," he said. 

"Perhaps like Alphonso the Wise, you think things in 
general might be arranged somewhat better than they are." 

" It is difficult not to wish for a few alterations : but above 
all things, I do at present detest turnips and fatted kine.'* 

" I hope thou art quite well, Mai*garet/' said Samuel 
Ward, entering the room cheerily ; ** Julian has no doubt 
been telling thee what a pleasan walk we have had through 
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the &rm. Thank thee/* — as Effie placed an arm-chair at the 
fire — ** hut really the room feels uncommonly warm ; so much 
so, as to make this feel a little uncomfortahle/* he continued, 
laying his sleek, hroad-hrimmed hat upon the tahle. *' I hope 
thy father is quite well ?" 

"As well as usual, thank you,'* replied Margaret ; *'he is 
at present taking his afternoon nap in the dining-room, hut 
he will soon come in. You will not, I hope, . return to Holy- 
hrook until you see him ?" 

" No, no ; I do not think I have much to hurry me, really 
now I do not ; and if thou wilt lend me this morning's paper, 
I shall just sit here hy the fire and read until he comes. 
Greorge Q-rey is one of my oldest Mends — ten to fifteen years 
older than myself; yes, ten to fifteen years." 

So saying, Samuel Ward, seating himself in the arm-chair 
before the £u*e, took the newspaper and commenced its perusal. 
The passages which struck him most he read in a voice, 
audible, although below his breath — pointing them occasion- 
ally with " Ah ! s " and " Oh ! s " more or less emphatic. 

Julian had fallen into a reverie, as sitting silently beside 
Miss Grey's work-table, he took up a piece of braid, and 
absently cut it into small shreds. 

« Margaret," he said at length, '< what do you think of the 
transmigration of souls?" 

** It is a subject I have thought very little about. It would 
be like losing my identity to fancy I had been anyone else, 
even in a former state of existence. I neither believe in it 
nor like it. I prefer turnips as a subject for conversation." 

"It certainly is a rather thread-bare subject," continued 
Julian, " but it is an attractive one to me ; and tell me how 
otherwise can you account for the strange feelings or recol- 
lections which come into our minds ; memories of things and 
places which in this state of existence we certainly have never 
seen-have had no opportimity of seeing ? " 

" We may have dreamed of them, perhaps." 

" And whence the dreams ?" 

Margaret shook her head. " I told you the subject was too 
deep for me," she said. 

" But you have experienced the sensation ?" 

" Oh, surely. I believe every one has felt it." 

F 
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'^ I am sometimes," said Julian, ** tempted to think that in 
a foinner state of existence I may have been a subject of the 
Pharaohs, one of the Pharaohs themselves for aught I know ; 
there is frequently in my mind such a vivid recollection, per- 
ception, or whatever may be the fitting term — of Egypt in all 
its glory — of a scene which may have been enacted " 

" * In Thebes' streets some four thousand years ago,* " said 
Margaret, smiling. 

•* Yes ; I wish I were able to give to my vision a more 
tangible form. Turner, I fancy, must have experienced some- 
thing of the same feeling. His style would seem to approach 
to what I require." 

Samuel Ward lowered the newspaper which he had been 
reading and looked round. ^' Art thou speaking of one of our 
ministering friends ?" he asked. 

** No, sir ; I speak of the artist." 

^' Ah, I thought I caught the name of Turner; but thou 
dost not probably recollect Jonathan Turner, who visited the 
nation in '26 ? " 

** No," replied Julian, " if I did it would indeed be a strong 
evidence of metempsychosis." 

** Me — temp — sy — ; what dost thou say ? I don't under- 
stand half the words which the young people make use of 
now. But hast thou read this paper ? Here is a part 
relative to the fattening of bullocks, which will really interest 
thee." 

** To-morrow, sir ; to-morrow," said Julian, deprecatingly. 
** You see it is growing dusk." 

''Dusk, yes, duskish," said the elder gentleman, taking off 
his spectacles, and rubbing them carefully, in his large lawn 
handkerchief. 

** And yet," pui*sued Julian, turning to Margaret, ** the 
limner's art alone would not be sufficient to express a scene in 
which so many of the muses should lend their aid." 

"What is your vision, Julian ? I should like to hear it," 
said Margaret; **but please do not cut any more of that 
braid, or I shall not have enough left to finish my work." 

Julian laid down the scissors and the braid, and clasping 
his hands together behind his head, leaned listlessly back, in 
an attitude more negligent than graceful. 
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** I certainly must have been an Egyptian/' he said, looking 
up to the ceiling. 

'' Thon mnst have been an Egyptian ! " repeated Samuel 
Ward. ** Now, I'd like to be able to understand thee." 

** I wish I were able to understand myself, sir." 

Samuel Ward turned again to the fire, and holding one 
hand toward it enjoyed the blaze, but with a puzzled look upon 
his florid countenance, whilst Julian Jeflferson continued — " I 
must some day try to set forth my fancy either with pen or 
pencil. I seem to stand upon an eminence, and to see beneath 
me some great City of the Past, not mined nor fallen to 
decay, and on whose buildings, perfect in their brilliant orna- 
mentation, and sublime in their colossal proportions, Time has 
not left a trace. Temple^, Towers and Palace, Obelisk, 
Pyramid, and solemn Sphynx still stand in awful and majestic 
grandeur. Through the streets, and avenues formed by the 
colossal figures of kings ; along the colonnades ; beneath the 
Hundred Gateways, throng a motley multitude', whose Toices 
mingle confusedly with the triumphant music which ever and 
anon swells and rises above all other sounds ; whilst the whole 
scene is wrapped in the glowing splendours of a sunset of 
such gorgeous magnificence as our poor northern climes can 
never know. What if I had been Pharaoh looking down from 
his palace upon the solemnities which installed the wise young 
Hebrew as second in his kingdom." 

** Or, better still, Joseph himself taking an evening walk 
upon one of the Pyramids after the ceremonies of the day 
were ended," said Margaret Grey, laughing. 

" A bright idea, surely," exclaimed Julian, " and it would 
be much more agreeable to have been this most favoured of 
men, than even Eameses himself." 

"Euphemia!" whispered Samuel Ward, leaning toward 
Effie, who sat on a low chair near him — and while he spoke 
he held the newspaper between himself and the table where 
Margaret and the young man sat—** Euphemia, hast thou any 
idea what they are talking about ?" 

** Not much, indeed," replied Effie, looking up with a serious 
face, which the sparkle in her eyes belied. 

*** Dear, dear ! Pharaoh ! Joseph ! I know sister Charlotte 
was anxious that Julian should stay at home to-day. I wish I 

F 2 
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had encoaraged him to do so. Now canst thou tell me, 
Enphemia, does he often talk in snch — snch an nnnsnal way ?** 

" Only sometimes," replied Effie. 

Samnel Ward laid a hand on each of his knees and looked 
musingly into the fire. ** Charlotte has a great care/' he 
said, as if speaking to himself, '' a veiy great care. Pharaoh ! 
Joseph ! Dear, dear I I must speak to Dr. Grant. I believe," 
he continned, raising his voice, ** I beHeve I shall jnst step 
down to Consin Sarah's, if thon wilt stay quietly here till I 
come back, Julian. Wilt thou ? " 

'* With all my heart," replied Julian. 

Samuel Ward put his large hat on his head, inducted 
himself once more into the olive green surtout, and as 
Effie assisted him to find his gloves and umbrella, he 
said, ''Thou wilt be sure not to let the young man leave till 
I return." 

'* Certainly," replied Effie, looking very serious ; and 
Samuel Ward, much disturbed in mind, walked forth into the 
murky evening air. 

Julian scarcely heeded the old man's departure. " Yes,'* 
he continued, rising and taking up a position on the now 
vacant hearthrug. '' Of all the characters of ancient histoiy, 
that of the patriarch Joseph appears to approach nearest to 
perfection. Wise and discreet above all who dwelt in the 
land ; blest with the blessings of the heaven above and bles- 
sings of the deep that lieth under ; grace, wisdom, knowledge, 
honour, riches, power ; the precious things of heaven and the 
precious things of earth in all their ftilness. Was ever 
romance related by the subtlest pen, conceived by the most 
vivid imaginatioD, so full of thrilUn| interest as the simply-told 
story which every child knows, and which gave us a satisfying 
real pleasure lonfi^ before we comprehended the reason why, or 
nnde^tood that it < was wisdom that defended him from his 
enemies ; kept him safe from those that lay in wait ; forsook 
him not, nor left him in bonds till she brought him the sceptre 
of the kingdom and gave him perpetual glory.' " 

** The character of Joseph appears faultless as far as has 
been related to us," said Margaret ; '' and does it not strike 
you that the nearer a human being approaches to perfection, 
the stronger will be our feeling against the transmigration of 
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sonls. It is a most uncomfortable idea. I can't tell yon how 
much I dislike it." 

Julian looked into the mirror which stood before him on the 
mantel-piece, and a merry smile played over his face. 

** The transformation mnst indeed have been grievons," he 
said, ** if — claying aside .all greater things — this highly- 
fiftyonred mortal should have been condemned to take an out- 
ward form like mine; for you know Joseph was the most 
beautiful of men. Eastern bards without number have sung 
his praises, and Mahomet devotes a whole chapter of the 
Koran to the description of his beauty; whilst my long, lank 
visage is enough to trouble a wiser man than the patriarch 
himself." 

'< Nonsense, Julian," said Margaret, smiling ; '' your face 
does very well, and I do not believe you trouble your head as 
to whether you are handsome or not." 

"Well, may be not; as long as I have my brother's hand- 
some £Eice to look at I shall be satisfied. I can have a better 
view of it than if it were on my own shoulders. Where is 
Mr. Ward ? " 

" Gone to visit Mrs. Stevens." 

** I did not see him go.'* 

" But you spoke to him." 

" Did I ? K so I must have spoken from the past ages of 
Egypt's glory." 

" I suppose so : but, Julian, I want you now to come down 
to the present time of poor Ireland's poverty. Have you done 
anything yet about the Byans ? " 

" The Ryans," repeated Julian ; *^ was I to do anything 
about the Byans ? '' 

" Do you not recollect that I asked you if there could not be 
a house found for Peter, in Ballynock ? " 

" Forgive me, Margaret, but I really never since thought of 
the Byans. I feel very penitent, although, indeed, I do not 
think there would be the slightest use in meddling with them." 

" I am not sure of that," said Margaret ; '* it could at least 
do no harm to try to conciliate Peter. I fear Julius has 
been too harsh with him. If the man has any affection 
in his nature, I think he expends it on those poor hounds 
of his." 
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Jnlins shonld not have had them shot. £y-the-bye, do 
not you expect Ellen Walker this evening ? " 

" Yes, Wilfred is to bring her from the train. They will 
soon be here now." 

**I fear I must inflict my company upon you till they 
arrive, for Mr. Ward has to be convoyed home in your brother's- 
car, and you know I am taking care of him." 

'* I suspect Mr. Ward thinks he is taking care of you, 
Julian," said Margaret, smiling ; ** but which ever is in charge 
I hope you will both stay and have tea with us. I must leave 
you by yourself for a short time while I look afker household 
affairs and see if my father is ready to join us." 

'' I have not seen Ellen since she was quite a child. Is she 
like her sister ? " asked Julian. 

'*No; she is taller, and not like Effie in any way, I 
think." 

** Ah, now I recollect. She was veiy thin and had large 
eyes. I used to escape as far as possible from her and her 
sister." 



CHAPTER X. 

It was nearly seven o'clock when Wilfred Grey drove up to 
Rose Cottage, bringing with him his niece Ellen Walker. 

Everything had been prepared for their reception for frill 
half-an-hour, and old Mr. Grey, seated in his large arm-chair 
beside the fire, was becoming very impatient. 

Samuel Ward had not yet returned : a conversation with 
Dr. Grant had relieved his mind, and that young man having 
promised to walk back with him to Rose Cottage, afterwards, 
he had consented to remain and take a cup of tea with his 
cousins, Sarah and Kitty. The latter lady was anxious to 
have some conversation with him on the Great Dragon Com- 
pany, whose awfril threats still haunted her quiet, and other- 
wise tranquil mind. 

Julian Jefferson had taken from Mr. Grey's book case a 
volume of the ** Penny Cyclopaedia," and was so deeply 
absorbed by Propylse, Obelisks, Sphinxes, and Crio-Sphinxes, 
that he neither knew nor cared how time passed by, until he 
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was roused by the opening of the drawing-room door, the rush 
of cool night air from the hall without, and the entrance of 
Margaret, Effie, and a girl taller than either aunt or sister, 
and so closely muffled in winter wrappings as to make her 
slender, girlish figure look almost womanly. Mr. Grey's 
impatience had become too much for his rheumatism, and he 
was rising slowly and with difficulty from his chair when 
Ellen hastened forward, and kissing him, fondly said : ** Dear 
grandpapa, do not stand up ; please do not. I am so sorry 
we have kept you waiting. The train was rather late ; they 
said the foggy air made the rails slippy, and then Uncle 
Wilfred s horse slipped, too, so that we could not come quickly. 
But I shall not be a moment taking off my hat and shawl, and 
then I have ever so much love to give you from mamma, and 
papa, and Charley, and so much to tell you about them all." 

**Well, my girl," said the old man, "that will repay us 
for having waited so long, and also the sight of your own 
bright face, which as well as my old eyes can see, has lost 
nothing of its pleasant looks since I saw it last. Here is an 
old friend of yours," continued Mr. Grey, turning to Julian ; 
" He has been waiting all the evening to see you." 

" You do not recollect me?" said Julian, rousing himself, 
and endeavouring by a cordiality of manner, rather unusual in 
him, to verify the old man's words. 

** No," replied Ellen, whilst her cheeks, already brightened 
by the frosty air, grew brighter still. ** I am afraid I do not." 

Ellen Walker was more than good-looking ; she was very 
lovely, although as yet her beauty had not reached its full 
bloom. It was of that style not unfrequent in the southern 
counties of Ireland, in different degrees of which hers was 
perhaps one of the most perfect. 

Her complexion was very clear, although not very fair ; her 
hair dark, plentiful, and rising a little from the broad white 
forehead — ^not in the crepe style, which art often accomplishes, 
but in long undulations — just sufficient to make the light and 
shade more decided over its glossy surface. If left to itself, 
Ellen's hair would have fallen in long ringlets over neck and 
shoulders, but she generally wore it either plaited in thick 
coils at the back of her pretty head, or confined in one of the 
nets which often prove such a resource in a lady's toilet when 
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time presses, and the hair is long and luxuriant. Her face 
was oval, and the features regular and soft in all their lines ; 
the nose straight and the lips rosy, mobile, and full of 
expression : the eyes were large, clear, glistening, and as blue 
as were ever those of Saint Kevin's poor Cathleen ; they were 
both soft and bright, ready to sparkle with mirth or to languish 
in almost sleepy beauty, half veiled by their long dark lashes. 
It was a very lovely head, and set daintily on a slender figure, 
which, although rather exceeding the average height of woman, 
was easy and graceful in all its movements. 

As she gave her hand to Julian Jefferson, and he looked 
into the bright ingenuous face, he could scarcely believe that 
this was really the thin little girl with large eyes whom he had 
met, but tried to shun, ten years ago. But thin, brown little 
girls with large eyes have often a way of growing up into very 
lovelv women. 

At eight o'clock Samuel Ward returned, escorted by 
Dr. Grant. 

** Really Wilfred," said the former, as he seated himself by 
the fire, '^ I am quite pleased to see thee, quite pleased. The 
roads are uncommonly slippery to-night, and it would have 
been a serious thing if we had to walk out to the Abbey ; 
besides " — and he looked askance towards Julian — *' I am 
uncommonly pleased that thou hast come." 

" Well, Mr. Ward, my car is at yom* service whenever you 
wish to go." 

** Whenever I wish to go, thank thee, yes. Then perhaps 
the present would be a suitable time. I think sister 
Charlotte was anxious for thee to have a good night's rest, 
Julian." 

** Yes indeed," said the young man, ** I have so much to do 
before I sleep to-night, that I suppose it is better for us to 
return home. Will you not come out to the Abbey soon ? " 
he continued, turning to Miss Grey. 

** I think we shall scarcely be able to go to Holybrook 
before the wedding day : we have so much to do before then." 

** In the millinery way ? " asked Wilfred. 

** Yes, these girls have to choose their dresses, and get them 
made, so our hands will be full." 

** You will open the campaign to-morrow at Mrs. Johnston's 
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ware-rooms, I suppose,** said Wilfred Grey. '* She is the 
cleverest woman I know at di'awing up long bills.'* 

'* Yes, but Fanny is not manied every day.'* 

** Heaven forbid ! As it is, our house is nearly uninhabitable 
between garments and eggshells. I am sure Fanny is making 
clothing enough to last her till she is three score and ten.*' 

** Now, is that the case ? ** asked Samuel Ward. ** Dear me ! ** 

** You know nothing of such troubles, Mr. Ward,'* said 
Wilfred ; **you have no womankind to disturb your house.*' 

** No womankind, no, none but Betty," said Samuel Ward ; 
and his mind reverted to his own home, where reigned a very 
despotic housekeeper, who having risen from the ranks — being 
first thorough servant, and latterly housekeeper — was perhaps 
more exacting and formidable than if she had always occupied 
that station. She had also married Samuel Ward's confidential 
man, and had got the upperhand, both of her master and her 
husband, as well as of the household in general. 

A nephew named Eichard Fletcher had for some years been 
residing with Mr. Ward, and the uncle had devolved upon this 
young man the greater part of his business cares. In a 
commercial point of view the nephew was exceedingly useftil, 
and would also have been an agreeable addition to the house- 
hold, but that there too often raged dire warfare between him 
and Betty. He was not willing to acknowledge her sway, 
either over himself or his uncle, and so the collisions were 
frequent and severe. Samuel Ward was much attached to his 
nephew, and did not think of parting with his housekeeper as 
a possibility, but no elderly man ever loved peace and quietness 
more than he did, and he hoped that if war did break out 
during his absence, peace might be restored before his return. 

"No womankind except Betty." 

" You are a wise man, Mr. Ward, to keep clear of such 
troubles and expenses.** 

** Well, as to that, Betty is a saving woman, a very saving 
woman I ** and he thought how very uncomfortable his house- 
keeper sometimes made him by her desire to save his substance. 

" You will bring the girls out to us before the wedding, 
Margaret,** said Wilfred Grey. " I am sorry that we are not 
likely to have more amusement for them. I never before 
heard of a wedding without a dance." 
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'* And is there really to be no dancing ? " asked Ellen. 

**I fear not, Nell; your Aunt Fanny for some, I suppose- 
good reason of her own, says there must not ; and Julia and 
I have as much as promised that there shall not be, even for 
the workmen. Now, Mr. Ward, I am sure that even you 
would not object to the young people having some amusement 
at a wedding — a little dancing for instance." 

** Well, really now, as to that I can't quite say. Dancing, 
thou art aware, is not approved by our Society, but then for 
workmen I don't know ; and I allow that a wedding does seem 
a time for some social amusement ; but if Paul Tatlow and 
thy sister feel an apprehension of duty regarding it, that makefr 
a difference, of course." 

*' An apprehension of contrariness, I suspect," said Wilfreds 
** Fanny knows how much I wish to give the people I employ, 
as well as these poor girls, some diversion." 

** It does not seem um'easonable for thee to wish to do so 
on occasion of thy sisters marriage. What wouldst thou 
think now of providing some more sober entertainment, a 
lecture or a magic lantern, or something of that kind, which 
might amuse and instruct both thy guests and the workpeople. 
That large new loft, which thou built lately, would be quite 
the thing." 

** And will you deliver the lecture, Mr. Ward." 

** No thank thee, my gifts do not lie in that way. But I 
heard to-day that Professor Thomas, a man of colour, who is. 
well qualified to lecture on almost any subject, is now in 
Glarisford ; he has a young wife and family, and is remarkably 
poor — indeed he looks very much to friends for support — and 
it would really be kind in thee to give him the job. His terms 
are by no means high." 

** I am afraid the kindness would be so much greater to the 
lecturer than the audience, that it could scarcely be done." 

" Well, it just rose in my mind, and I thought I would 
spread it before thee. If the other amusement were to be 
only for the working classes, it would seem to me almost 
unobjectionable — that is, if thy sister and Paul Tatlow felt 
easy — that of course settles thy mind." 

** I'm not so sure of that," said Wilfred, " but I suppose it 
settles my actions. Now sir, if you are ready we shall go." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

'* Now girls," said Margaret Grey, when breakfast was ended 
on the following morning, ** as soon as yon are ready we had 
better walk into town, to see about the wedding dresses. Mis. 
Johnston requires time, for she is the best milliner and 
dressmaker in Glarisford, and always has her hands full. 
When yon have unpacked and arranged your clothes, Nell, we 
shall go." 

*' Oh," replied Ellen, *' my things are unpacked ; Efiie 
was up early this morning, and did all, settled them in the 
drawers and eyerything, so we can go at once. Come Effie, 
for I do not know where you have put any of my clothes." 

The girls were soon equipped for walking, both looking 
fresh and pretty in their dark blue mantles and little black 
hats, ornamented with Grebe feathers. 

The mantle was particularly becoming to Ellen's tall and 
gracefiil figure, and the beautiful coils of glossy dark hair, not 
to mention the lovely face, would have set off the most un- 
becoming of all the hats yet invented for the trial of ladies' 
looks. 

The clouds had passed away without rain, and the morning 
was bright and sunny, so the walk into Glarisford was a very 
pleasant one. The broad, steep road, which last night's frost 
had completely dried, was clean and dustless, its car tracks 
shining smooth as polished oak, and every angle of the cut 
stone which edged its neat footway sparkling as if set with 
brilliants. Below lay the town, with its heavy old cathedral, 
its church spires, chimneys, factories, and lines of streets, 
rising on the opposite side of the broad river, which glittered 
brightly beneatii the rays of the morning sun, and bore on its 
bosom many a tall ship and smoky steamer. Raised on an 
abrupt hill at a bend of the river, and almost in the centre of 
the town, stood the fine old castle, which had been for many 
centuries in the possession of the Barons, Earls, or Marquises 
of Glarisford. The present Marquis, although a young man, 
had already rendered himself very popular, by generally residing 
in his baronial castle, and mixing more with the neighbouring 
gentry, both of town and country, than had been customary 
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mih. his predecessors. He was besides a close friend of the 
Earl of Carlisle, the most popular Viceroy who ever ruled in 
Dublin Castle ; he whose ready pen, whose graceful speech, 
and last, not least, whose acts and deeds were always an the 
side of tmth, progress, and enlightenment. 

By kind interest in the prosperity of Glarisford, the Marqnis 
showed that he had profited by the example set before him in 
the noble, gifted, and generous goyemor of his native conntiy. 

** How grand the Castle looks to-day," said Ellen, as the 
three ladies walked down the hill together. ** I long to visit 
it again, and see the view from Strongbow's Tower. Should 
we have time to-day, Aunt Margaret ? *' 

'* Scarcely, I am afraid," replied Miss Grey, "but it de- 
pends on how long your shopping is likely to continue. Have 
you much to do?" 

** I have not very much," replied Ellen, ** besides the dress 
for Aunt Fanny's wedding, I only want a bonnet, and boots 
and shoes, and gloves, and some silk for mamma, and some 
cuffs and ribbons. Oh ! yes, and I want to buy photographs 
for papa, and a book for Charlie, and some trimming for my 
new spring dress, and one or two other things." 

** Quite enough to occupy one morning. I think you must 
leave Strongbow's Tower for some other day." 

** Should we not call to see Mrs. Stevens and Aunt Kitty ?" 
asked Effie, as they were about to pass Dr. Grant's gate. 

** Perhaps it may do when we are returning," replied 
Margaret. 

" I know it will be woeful if we do not call some time," said 
Effie, '' for she is so anxious to see Nell; and there is Dr. 
Orant standing at the window. Had we not better go in now ? " 

'' It is rather early, and will be better when we are coming 
back," said Margaret. 

Mrs. Johnston's establishment was in the centre of the town, 
and thither the three ladies repaired at once. 

It was no common shop, for the entrance was through a hall 
door, at which you knocked, and on being admitted you passed 
through a long hall, up a winding staircase, and were ushered 
into two lofby apartments with folding doors between, and hung 
round with mantles, ribbons, flowers, and silks of every hue. 

" I am glad it is this week you require the dresses, Miss 
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Grey," said Mrs. Johnston, when Margaret had told her the 
errand on which she and her nieces had come, '' for we really 
have onr hands so fall while there is so much company at the 
Castle, and in the ensuing weeks hefore the hall I am sure we 
shall not know which way to torn. I can never get hands 
enough for all the work that will he required. Yon have heard, 
I suppose, that His Excellency is to he at the Castle next 
month, and the Marquis is to give such a hall as has not heen 
in Glarisford for years. I declare to you, Miss Grey, there 
are ladies ordering their dresses already, and of course there'll 
be more every day. I've ordered a large number of splendid 
dresses down from Dublin, and I mean to go up myself to 
choose the flowers. You, and your young ladies, will look in 
on them when they arrive, I hope ; and you'll be good enough 
to tell Mrs. Wilfred when you see her. She'll require some of 
them, Vm sure." 

** I do not go to balls, Mrs. Johnston," replied Margaret, 
" and you know I could not send these girls alone." 

" No, surely ! but you'll find many ready and willing ta 
chaperone two such sweet young ladies," said the milliner, as 
with the eye of an artist, she laid a rose-coloured silk beside 
Effie, and arranged a blue silk of equal brilliancy in graceful 
folds over Ellen's shoulder. Then stepping back a few paces, 
she exclaimed, ** Only look at that. Miss Grey ! look at the 
efibct The Earl of Carlisle, himself, never saw such a lovely 
contrast as they would make. Miss Effie is made for pink, 
Miss Ellen for blue. Or stay," she continued, reversing the 
colours, ** Why, I do declare they look equally well in either. 
I tell you, young ladies, I know parties who would give a 
thousand a year for such complexions as you have : if you can 
wear pink and blue equally well, you can wear any colour in 
the rainbow. There's the Marchioness now, handsome as she 
is, can't go within three yards of either blue or mauve, and 
her sister, Lady Sandihurst, looks a perfect fright in pink. 
Some ladies have a great cross in their complexions, I assure 
you. 

'' The silks are beautiful, Mrs. Johnston," said Margaret, 
*' but I think for the present, we must be satisfied with the 
white tarlateen and cherry-coloured ribbons." 

'^ Yes, Miss Grey, and nothing in the world looks so sweet 
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on young ladies as white; bnt then, for the ball, yoa know, 
something different might be required, something more recherche, 
yon know." 

'' Do you think mamma would like us to get such dresses?" 
asked Ellen, whose young heart was not untouched by the 
beautiful silks. '' If we are invited to the ball, I think I shall 
write home to ask her if she would like them." 

** Oh ! Ellen," said the prudent Effie, " we shall not require 
them. Such dresses would be quite too expensive for us." 

Ellen took the soft, glittering fabric in her hand, and 
surveyed it lovingly, her pretty head turned a little to one 
«ide. 

" You'll decide on taking it, I am sure," said Mrs. Johnston, 
'' and I promise you, Miss Ellen, I'll have it made up if you 
only give me the order two days before the ball." 

** Thank you, Mrs. Johnston," said Margaret, " that cer- 
tainly gives us leisure for consideration. Aiid now, we must 
not waste any more of your precious time. You will be sure 
to have the white dresses sent home this week." 

** I shall have all to your perfect satisfaction. Miss Grey, and 
all at your house in good time. The last of Miss Fanny's 
dresses went out to Holybrook on Saturday." 

Julius Jefferson had entered the room unnoticed by any of 
the ladies, so fully were their minds occupied by the pretty 
wares which Mrs. Johnston had spread before their eyes, and 
as they turned to go all looked the surprise which they felt on 
seeing the close proximity of the handsome young Captain, who 
stood beside them, hat in hand, his bright eyes sparkling with 
half- concealed merriment. 

** I feel very culpable for this intrusion," he said, as he shook 
hands with Miss Grey and her nieces, ''and I should certainly 
have made my presence known at once, but that I was so 
-dazzled by the loveliness of the gems which Mrs. Johnston's 
art had placed in such brilliant setting, that I remained mute." 

** Yes, indeed. Captain," said the modiste, "It would be 
almost flying in the fece of Providence for young ladies like 
these not to take advantage of such complexions. And then 
the contrast ! You'll take the silks, I am sure. Miss Grey." 

** Of course, Margaret," said Julius, seriously, **you will 
not deny such a privilege to our great Glarisford ball. The 
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whole assembly will instantly separate into two divisions ; one 
for the pink, the other for the bine." 

'' I should not like to cause division," said Margaret, 
smiling, ** But what did bring you here, Julius ? I did not 
think that millinery was in your line." 

** Mrs. Johnston knows better," said the young man, turning 
to the lady of the house, '' How often have I been here during 
the last week with messages about Lady Cornelia's scarlet 
feather ? You have no idea of my capabilities, Margaret." 

** No, I suppose not ; but now we shall leave you to arrange 
such important business with Mrs. Johnston. Good-bye." ' 

" Good-bye," said Captain Jefferson, '* I am going down to 
Kerry for the remainder of the week, and shall not probably 
be back before the wedding festivities begin." 

" One word. Miss Walker," he continued, as Ellen, with a 
parting glance at the rose-coloured silk, was following her 
aunt, " Will you not promise me a large share of the pink 
lady's favour at the Glarisford Ball ?" 

Ellen smiled, " I fear there will be no pink lady there," she 
said, ^* at least, no pink lady for whose actions I shall be 
accountable." 

** Well, without looking so far into futurity, promise me as 
many dances as you can spare at the Holybrook wedding." 

*' But I am told there is not to be any dancing," said Ellen. 

** A wedding without a dance !" exclaimed Captain Jefferson, 
with a look of horror, *' Impossible, ! Even though it is the 
Parson who is married. There must, at least, be a ball 
for the workpeople, in which we must join. And be it in 
drawing-room or bam, remember that you have promised 
to dance with me. If you do not, I shall think that you 
have not yet forgotten or forgiven the adventure of the Dead 
Man's Cave." 

** But, Captain Jefferson, there is not the least hope of a 
dance," said Ellen, looking very doleful. **Aunt Fanny has 
made Uncle Wilfred promise that there should not be." 

** Nil desperandum,'' said the Captain; "I would wager 
anything that we shall manage it some way or other." 

" I do not understand betting," said Ellen. 

" It is not hard to learn," said Julius. " I am willing to 
wager — let me see," he continued, looking round on Mrs. 
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Johnston's treasnres, '' anything yon please against & pair of 
gloves, that I shall get np a dance hy hook or hy crook." 

" I should always rather het against a thing I am wishing 
yery mnch for, for then I flEuicy I shall gain it.'' 

** All right/' said the Captain, laughing ; ''let it stand 
thus : I lose my wager if I gain the dance." 

'' You have not the slightest chance : you do not know how 
positive Aunt Fanny is ; therefore I accept the terms," said 
Ellen, smiling and blushing. 

Then Margaret and Effie, who during this conversation had 
been in deep consultation with Mrs. Johnston concerning trim- 
mings, called Ellen ; and Captain Jefferson, turning to Effie, 
said — 

** I have brought you the music of * Come to Glengariff.'" 

''Thanks," said Effie, taking the little roll of music from 
his hand, " it was very kind of you to remember it." 

"Did you think I could forget? Lady Cornelia sang it 
last evening ; but some songs require some voices. Good-bye. 
Now Mrs. Johnston, what about the scarlet feather ?" 

Mrs. Johnston's husband was the chief bookseller and sta- 
tioner in Glarisford, and his shop was under her show-rooms. 
Miss Grey and her nieces, who had some purchases to make» 
were, after descending a dark stair, admitted by a back door 
into the shop. 

Effie bought some note paper and envelopes ; and Ellen 
was not long in selecting the book which she wished to send 
to her brother ; but the photograph for her father's birthday 
present was more difficult to choose. 

Whilst she was looking over the smaller photographs, Mr. 
Johnston called her attention to a large and very handsome 
view of Glarisford Castle, which he took from a portfolio on 
the counter. 

It was striking and beautiful; an idealised view of the 
Castle certainly, but, although altered in some respects, still 
very like the original. 

'* How papa would like this," said Ellen, turning to her 
sister ; but Effie thought the picture was too expensive, be- 
sides being almost too large to send by post Eighteen shil- 
lings was ihe price, and Ellen had not intended to spend so 
mnch upon her present. 
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'^ Bat it is 80 pretty/' she said, *^ and papa would so like it. 
Do jon think it quite too dear ?" and, taming to ask for Mar- 
garet's opinion, she saw that Jalian Jefferson stood beside her. 

" My brother/' he said, '* has some affairs aboat feathers or 
ribbons to arrange with Mrs. Johnston ; whilst I, who am not 
so fortanate as to be trusted with such important commissions, 
have been waiting outside upon the pavement, until Miss Grey, 
who has just gone out of the shop, told me that I should find 
you and your sister here. Do you think that pretty ?" he 
continued, looking at the picture which Ellen held in her hand ; 
** photographs do not seem to me very pleasing : either paint- 
ings or engravings are generally so far superior." 

'* I think this beautiful," said Ellen. 

*' Perhaps in this case," said the young man, smiling, '' the 
photographer may have done more than justice to the original. 
You must judge for yourself the next time you come to Holy- 
brook Abbey." 

''Indeed! Have you the painting from which this was 
taken r 

" Yes." 

" And who was the painter ?" 

'' It is from a sketch which I took some years ago, and after- 
wards painted principally from memory. The very peculiar 
and beautifiil light in which I one evening saw the Castle, with 
the glowing sunset sky above it, and the broad, still river be- 
neath, reflecting sky and earth, made such a deep impression 
on my mind, that I could not resist the temptation of trying, 
however feebly, to transfer a part at least of its beauty to 



canvas." 



** I did not know you were a painter," said Ellen. ** How 
happy it must make you to have the power of catching and re- 
taining such a scene as this." 

•* Ah ! if you had only seen the original," said Julian, ** the 
true original, I mean — the sunset view of which I Ijied to 
paint some resemblance. Perhaps some time you may, although 
sunsets do not often repeat themselves." 

*' May I paper up the photo, and send it with your other 
parcel ?" ask^ Mr. Johnston, softly rubbing his hands, as he 
bent over the counter. 

'' Oh yes, if you please — I do not know," said Ellen, a 
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little confused between her wish to hare the picture and her 
sister's opinion of its expensiveness and nnsnitability for going 
by post. ** Effie, do not you think papa would like it best?" 

**This is one of your own copies, Johnston?" said Julian, 
taking up the photograph. **It is quite imperfect ; see the 
smudges in two places. Where is the one I gave you to copy 
from r 

**Here, sir, perfectly safe," said the shopkeeper, drawing 
out a larger and much clearer photograph from the portfolio. 
** I have not certainly been able to come up to that ; but mine 
is greatly admired, I assure you, and I have sold a great num- 
ber of copies." 

" Take it, if you like, Nell, dear," said Effie ; '* I am sure 
papa will be very much pleased with it." 

** Nay," said Julian, *' but you must not send any of these 
* smudgy ' ones to Mr. Walker. Do ask your father to accept 
this one of mine ; it was taken in Dublin, and I have others 
like it. Indeed you will greatly oblige me by doing so; you 
have no idea how much pleasure it gives a poor artist to have 
his works appreciated." 

Thus offered, there was no alternative but to accept the 
picture, and to promise to send it to Lowbridge, in time to ar- 
rive on Mr. Walker's birthday ; but both the girls felt fears 
and misgivings lest Julian might have heard their conference as 
to the too great expense of the picture. 

** And now," said the young man, turning to Effie, ** when 
will you come to see the original ? Your aunt told me you in- 
tended visiting the Castle to-day." 

** We cannot see the original without a sun, setting behind 
it, can we?" said Effie, smiling; ** and I think we have so 
much shopping to day, that we must defer our visit. Aunt 
Margaret went to a shop at the other end of the street, and we 
were to meet her there." 

** If to-morrow be fine," said Julian, " may I have the 
pleasure of calling for you at Rose Cottage ? — as I told Miss 
Grey you could not go without me for a guide ; there are paths 
round the Castle, which even Margaret does not know ; few, 
indeed, know them so well as I do." The girls thanked Mr. 
Jefferson, and having arranged that he should call for them 
on the morrow, bid him good-bye. 
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'<Bat, Aant Margaret," said Ellen, when on their way home 
she related to her aunt the manner in which she had obtained 
the photograph for her father ; *' I so much wish Mr. Jefferson 
had not come into the shop. I am nearly certain that he mast 
haye heard as saying that we should like to buy it, but that it 
was so expensiye : and then for him to give it- — indeed it was 
dreadful !" 

** Just the way you got the Noah's Ark from Mr. Tatlow, 
when you were a child," said Margaret, smiling. 

" Oh ! do not say that, please ; surely Mr. Jefferson will 
know that we could not haye meant him to hear. Oh ! what 
ought I to have done ?" and, with anxious eyes and fast- 
rising colour, Ellen looked into her aunt's face. 

" Nothing but what you did do, dear Nell," replied Miss 
Grey ; " and whether Julian heard what you said or not, 
makes little difference : he is so utterly obliyious with regard to 
all money matters, that I am sure there was no connection in 
his mind between the photograph and the price ; besides, you 
know it was not one which ever was to be sold. He was 
anxious that you should send a good copy to Lowbridge : you 
were quite right in accepting it ; and I am sure it will gratify 
your father very much to receive it as a present from Julian." 

" I should rather have sent papa a present from myself," 
said Ellen ; and she walked on in silence until they had nearly 
reached home, when — interrupting Margaret andEffie, who were 
in the midst of an interesting discussion on the relative merits 
of tucks and flounces — she asked, " Who is Lady Cornelia ?" 

" She is the Marquis's youngest sister ; a beautiful girl — 
the belle of last London season." 

"And does Capt. Jefferson buy feathers and ribbons for her ?" 

** I do not know more than what we heard Julius himself 
say," replied Margaret. ** I suppose he brought some message 
from her to Mrs. Johnston. He is often at the Castle. I 
think he is going to the West with Lord Glarisford. Did he 
not teU you so, Effie ?" 

" Yes ; there is a large party from the Castle going to a 
hunting-lodge belonging to the Marquis. I forget where it is : 
somewhere near Eallamey, I think." 

"What a gay life they lead," said Ellen; and, as she 
opened the green gate, she sighed. 

o 2 
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CHAPTER XII. 

'' Effie/* said Ellen Walker on the following morning, when 
the two girls were seated together in the breakfast-room. 
'* Effie, what can haye become of my money ? I can only find 
about five- and- eightpence ; and I had so much yesterday." 

** Only fiye-and-eightpence !" repeated' Effie, looking roond 
at her sister, who, with fiushed cheeks and hair pushed back 
from her forehead, was gazing at the various parcels which she 
had taken out of her leather bag. There were little parcels 
wrapped in the brittle straw paper which soft goods' shops 
afiect ; parcels made up in the more substantial wrappings used 
by stationers ; a paste- board box, containing crushable articles 
of millinery ; innumerable little squares of thin paper, on 
which were inscribed the names of several firms in Glarisford, 
having accounts beneath of pounds, shillings, and pence ; and, 
lastly, a leather porte-monnaie, lying on its back with all its 
empty pockets wide open, while beside it on the table were two 
half-crowns, a fourpenny-bit, and a little pile of halfpence. 

'* We were in a great number of shops ; and I think I saw 
you at several ribbon and trimming counters while Aunt Mar- 
garet and I were buying the more substantial articles," said 
Effie, who was not much surprised at her sister's difficulty ; 
for Ellen's money, she knew, had a peculiar facility in taking 
wings to itself and fiying away ; and what was more remark- 
able, there was never very much to show for it. Effie, with the 
same allowance, had better clothes, and more of them, besides 
always keeping some little overplus in her purse for emer- 
gencies. 

^* What has become of it, Nell ?" she asked, smiling, as she 
looked at the distressed countenance. ** You did not seem to 
buy so very much yesterday. The wedding dress was not ex- 
pensive ; and besides it and the spring dress, what did yon 
buy ?" 

** I bought a feather for 17s. 6d." 

^* Did you ? That was almost too much to pay for a 
feather." 

'' It is very pretty ; but perhaps I could have done without 
it." 
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** And what else did yoa bny, dear ? If joa really wanted 
the things, yon know it is all right.'' 

** I did want most of them ; perhaps not quite all. Bat, 
indeed, I could not have spent so much money. See all these 
wispy little bills. I can make nothing of them." 

*\ Let us see," said Effie, taking a pencil and paper, and 
writing down the items one by one. 

** Six yards of blue ribbon, at 2s. 6d. per yard, 16s. Why 
did you buy so much of that, Nell?" 

*' Oh, because it was such a lovely colour for sashes ; and I 
was sure we should want it some time." 

** Tennyson's Poems, 9s. 6d." 

" That is for Charley." 

" Fifteen yards of velvet ribbon, at lOd. What is that 
for ?" 

** Oh, you know, I thought my purple cashmere could be 
made as good as new if it had a nice trimming ; so I bought 
that" 

" Three pair of French gloves, 9s. ; two pair of boots, one 
pair slippers, £1 128. 6d ; flowers, 7s. 6d." — so Effie proceeded, 
while Ellen, with one arm round her sister's neck and the 
other supporting her tearful face, looked on earnestly, as if she 
expected that some mistake might be discovered, and a little 
ready-money be the result of the calculation. 

*^ They are all right as far as I can see," said Effie, as she 
added up the items ; " and, deducting what you bought from 
the money you had, there could not be more than 5s. 6d. left ; 
so you have lost none — ^indeed, you have a few pence 
more." 

*< Oh, but indeed I did not mean to spend so much ; and 
how can I pay Mrs. Johnston for making my dresses ? And 
then if we should be invited to the ball at Glarisford Castle !" 

** I daresay some of the dresses we have may do — your pink 
tarlatan is nearly new ; and I think I have enough money to 
pay Mrs. Johnston." 

<*But Effie, darling, I could not let you pay for both; and 
then what would you have for the ball ?" 

** My white lace would look very well, if it were nicely 
washed and done up." 

" And oh !" exclaimed Ellen, *' the blue ribbon which I 
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bought will look charming ; and we shall he pink and hlne, 
even without Mrs. Johnston s beantiful silks.'* 

** What is that," she continued, starting (as a loud knock 
sounded at the hall door), and trying to smooth down the mass 
of wavy hair, which she had for the last half-hour been push- 
ing back from her forehead, and twining her fingers through^ 
till the thick plaits had fallen disheyelled on her shoulders. 
'* It must be some visitor. Can I get away ? I am sure I am 
such a figure." 

** You do look as if you had been out in a gale, Nell, but 
you cannot escape ; there is no door except that into the hall, 
and I hear Jenny already admitting the visitor. It must be 
Julian Jefferson ; you know he proposed going with us to the 
Castle to-day. He is a poet, and will make every allowance 
for your wild appearance. You are only making matters worse 
by pinning your plaits together in that way. Perhaps Mr. 
Jefterson will not see that there is anything astray. Poets' 
eyes are raised so high that they sometimes do not observe 
terrestrial objects." 

Julian, however, did observe the disordered locks, and the 
bright eyes which showed traces of having been so lately tear- 
ful ; but only to admire both, to wonder what might have 
caused the perturbation, and probably to assign to it some 
cause much deeper and more touching than the real 
one. 

" I hope you still continue your intention of visiting Glaris- 
ford Castle to-day," he said, turning to Effie. ** The weather 
is all that could be wished ; and, although there was some 
frost last night, the sun is warm, and has already melted the 
crystals from the trees and dried the ground." 

**I am afraid I cannot have the pleasure of joining your 
party tbis morning," said Effie: *'I promised to stay with 
grandpapa, while Aunt Margaret, who has business in town, 
went out. She is getting ready to go ; and you, Nell, will not be 
a minute putting on your hat and cloak — only," sh^ continued, 
glancing at her sister's dishevelled hair, and seeing the look of 
concern in Julian's countenance, she laughed outright — a 
merry little laugh — while Ellen, smiling too and blushing rosy 
red, vanished from the room. 

Ten minutes, however, had not passed before she returned, 
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. neat and trim, and ready for the walk, accompanied by Mar- 
garet. 

*' Shall yon mind stopping for a few minutes at Mrs. Steyens* 
house ?" asked the latter ; ** she desired me to call, as she 
had some commissions for me to execute in Glarisford." 

" Not the least," replied Julian, ** except that Mr. Ward ik 
there. He walked in with me, and may expect me to walk 
back with him, to which I should greatly objecu" 

'* Perhaps he might like to go with us to the Castle." 

" Well, if you wish; but 1 do not think he would like to 
walk so far." 

Miss Grant and Samuel Ward were sitting together on the 
sofa in Dr. Grant's parlour, engaged in earnest conversation. 
Kitty could never feel quite ** easy" about her ** affairs " and 
the Dragon Company ; and was anxious to avail herself of 
every opportunity of asking Mr. Ward's advice. 

Mrs. Stevens was walking about the room in an evident 
state of fidget, which the entrance of the visitors, although it 
did not much alleviate, turned in another direction. 

** I received your message," said Margaret, **and have come 
to ask you what you wish me to do for you in town." 

** Art thou going to town again?" asked Mrs. Stevens, in a 
tone which made it seem as if ** going to town " were a repre- 
hensible act. ** I do believe thou goes to town every day. 
When I was young and had a house to attend to, I know I 
would not have had time for such things. I saw you passing 
yesterday, and I thought you might have called to see me." 

** But we have called to-dav, Mrs. Stevens." 

" Thou could scarcely avoid coming, when I sent word that I 
wanted to speak to thee." 

** Is it the wools for the Affghan blanket which you wish me 
to get ? I think you said that you wanted blue and red." 

'< I want at least four colours : and am obliged to sit here doing 
nothing. It was very strange of thee not to call yesterday." 

**I did not know," said Margaret. **But will you, if you 
please, give me patterns of all the colours you require ; I 
might otherwise make some mistake. And Aunt Kitty," she 
continued, turning to Miss Grant, ** did not you say that you 
wished me to take your crape handkerchief to the dyer's T 

« Oh yes, dear, if thou please ; 1 have it ready for thee 
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here ; and wilt thon say that I wonld he ohliged to him to dye 
it a neat chocolate hrown." 

** A neat chocolate brown !" repeated Samuel Ward ; ** dear 
me, that reminds me quite of a suit I had when I was a young 
man. I got it by mistake, and my dear mother did not alto- 
gether like it — thought the colour a little gay; but it was un- 
commonly neat, uncommonly so." 

** Thou wert always too much given to dress," said Mrs. 
Stevens, as she laid her basket of wools on the sofa. 

** Now, dost thou think so," said Mr. Ward, casting a mild 
glance over his irreproachable garments, and with the sleeve of 
the right arm softly rubbing a small white speck from the left. 
** Dear, dear ! How long ago it seems since I had that choco- 
late suit. I was quite a young man at the time." 

*' We are all growing old, and ought to remember it,** said 
Mrs. Stevens, without raising her head from the large basket 
over which she was stooping." 

** Yes, yes ; but I feel almost as young as ever, sometimes. 
Now, really, I may say, almost as young as ever. This fine 
frosty weather is so bracing." 

There was a sound of disapprobation, although no articulate 
voice, from the basket of wool. 

** And I was just thinking this very morning," said Kitty, 
in her small, subdued voice, **I was just thinking the very 
same thing. When I go out to walk on a fine frosty morning, 
I quite forget how old I am." 

** Thou wert fifty- six last twelfth month," said Mrs. Stevens, 
now raising her head from the basket, and looking sternly at 
her sister. 

Kitty sank into silence. 

** Then I am thy senior by several years, Cousin Kitty," 
said Samuel Ward. ** Now what wouldst thou think of walking 
out with me to the Abbey. I think, if I recollect rightly, 
sister Charlotte bid me ask thee to spend this day with her." 

** Kitty can do nothing of the kind," said Mrs. Stevens. 
** I am far from well, and not fit to be left by myself. Even 
John is not to be home till late to-night. I have not seen him 
to-day ; and, though he knew I had a cold hanging about me, 
and wanted to speak to him, he must go to breakfast with 
those titled people at the Castle.'* 
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" If I staid with yon to-day," said Margaret, ** could not 
Aunt Kitty go to the Ahbey ?" 

Mrs. Stevens looked sharply at Margaret, as if she thought 
her an accomplice in some hidden scheme. 

'* And how wilt thou get me the wool then ?" she asked. 

Miss Grey, feeling that she had not considered all the diffi- 
culties of the case, was silent. 

" Kitty may go to town, and get the wool if she wants a 
walk," said Mrs. Stevens, who was gratified by the idea of 
Margaret's spending the day with her ; but from the constant 
habit into which she had fallen of thwarting all her sister's 
little projects, she could not at once consent to what was pro- 
posed ; and besides, she had a hazy idea that it would not be 
proper for Kitty, whom she still considered young— except at 
such times as it was desirable to discourage her by mentioning 
her age — to walk out to Holybrook with Samuel Ward alone. 
She had always thought it her duty to nip in the bud anything 
which might have a tendency towards matrimony for her sister ; 
and had been more than once successful. 

Samuel and Kitty's respective ages of sixty and fifty- 
six were not sufficient to make Mrs. Stevens's mind easy 
on the subject ; nor yet the fact that neither of them had 
ever felt, or shown more than cousinly afiection for each 
other. 

She had been quite ** put out," to use one of her favourite 
expressions, by their long confidential talk on the sofa ; and 
then when they began to tell of their youthful feelings, and a 
long walk into the country was proposed, it was too much. 
It was, however, at last arranged that Margaret should remain 
with Mrs. Stevens, Mr. Ward walk home alone, and that 
Kitty, when she had executed the commissions, and cha- 
peroned the young people to Glarisford Castle, should return 
with Julian, and spend the remainder of the day at Holy- 
brook Abbey. 

The wool for Mrs. Stevens having been purchased with fear 
and trembling, lest it might not be the very shade, was sent 
out at once by a messenger, and the crape handkerchief was 
left at the dyer's, with directions for it to be made a neat 
chocolate brown, not without secret misgivings as to whether 
there might not be some hidden objections to that colour. 
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Then Miss Grant, Ellen and Julian, crossed the square, and 
entered the Castle gates. 

Ascending the steep avenne beneath the old elms, whose 
spreading branches almost met high overhead, the little party 
soon found themselves before the new front of the Castle, 
the towers and windows of which overlooked the town of 
Glarisford, and frowned at the high- shouldered Cathedral 
which stood on another eminence at no great distance. 

*^ I think it might be best not to remain just here," said 
Kitty, looking up nervously at the array of great windows, 
and then at the huge Pyrenean dog which stood near the 
entrance door. " The family are at home, and it's the new 
front they live in principally: and the dog thou knows. 
Besides, it's so much prettier on the other side." 

** The flag is not flying," said Julian, looking up at the 
bare flag- staff. ** All the family, the elder members of it at 
least, have gone to-day to their Lodge, near Killamey ; and as 
for Don, you see he is looking quite amicable. However, I 
agree with you that this is the least interesting side of the 
building. Let us go this way to the right. For my part I 
much prefer the older portions of the building, and you 
will wish to see the gardens and conservatories, which are 
generally very full of bloom." 

Having walked through greenhouses, hothouses and terraces, 
gay with spring flowers — for autumn was not the only season 
patronised by the Marquis — visited the far renowned stables, 
where the beautiful horses fared sumptuously, surrounded by 
all the elegancies and conveniences of modern horse life, and 
seen the old Chapel, with its quaint oak carvings, and the 
great Hall in which it is said that Eichard 11. was once 
feasted with the splendour which he loved so well, they 
reached at last the western and oldest side of the Castle, a 
part of which was built in the reign of Henry IIL, while 
some portions, now almost in ruins, dated from a still earlier 
period. 

The terrace on this side was narrow, and the ivy-covered 
battlements were in many places broken, and falling to decay, 
but the fairest of landscapes lay beneath. From this point 
little of the town was visible, the Glaris, sweeping round the 
base of the steep eminence on which the Castle was built, 
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glistened brightly in the sanshine ; to the north rose the 
picturesque monntains, the thin semi-transparent haze which 
hong siround them seeming to add to their height, while it 
softened their ragged outlines, and away to the westward for 
many a mile stretched in rich plains and gently undulating 
Mils, the wide pasture lands which promise to be one of 
Ireland's chief sources of revenue. 

"It is ten long years since I was here," said Ellen, 
"and I can see very little change except that the ivy has 
grown, and the view looks more beautiful than ever. Or 
perhaps I did not observe 'the view at all — I was not nine 
at the time.'' 

" Few children appreciate fine scenery," said Julian. ** I 
know that, although I had been here very frequently before, 
it was not until one autumn day, seven or eight years ago, 
when I chanced to walk alone round these battlements, that I 
was struck by its exceeding beauty. If you are not afraid of 
a little climbing, I think the scenery appears almost more 
picturesque from the bank below the battlements ; the tops of 
the elm trees hide some of those old houses to the right, and 
make a frame for the beautiful picture." 

" I am thought to be almost too fond of climbing," said 
Ellen, with a bright smile. 

** Ah, I remember, Julius took you a wild walk once, but 
ihis will be a very slight trial of your powers, compared to the 
adventure of the Dead Man's Cave." 

** Ah, Julian dear, don't take Ellen into perilous places !" 
said Miss Grant, pathetically. 

** Not for the world. Aunt Kitty ; but do not suppose that I 
shall leave you behind ; there is really no danger, and I know 
you would enjoy the beauty of the place as much as anyone. 
The way is down through this breach made by Cromwell's 
guns two hundred years ago, and which the proprietors have 
had the good taste to allow that old yew tree and the clinging 
ivy alone to repair." 

** My dear child," said Miss Grant, looking down the little 
winding path to which Julian led the way, ** I really could not 
attempt that ; thou and Ellen must go alone." 

" No, indeed. Aunt Kitty, we cannot go without you. Give 
me your hand, and you shall be as safe as if on your own 
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staircase. I shall come back to assist joa in a few moments^ 
Miss Walker." 

"No, no, thank you,'* said Ellen. ** I can follow Aunt 
Kitty." 

" But don't fall on me, my dear. Oh, Julian, I don't like 
to lean on thee, thou art so slender. Now if thou wert only 
John." 

" Yes, if I were only John. But indeed, although I am 
not John, there is no danger. Lean on me as much as you 
like ; I am stronger than you suppose." 

**Ohmy!" said Aunt Kitty, as, still holding the youug 
man's hand, she rested on the grassy platform below the ivied 
walls. ** I never thought to be here, I am sure — such a 
height above, and such a depth below ! Doesn't it make thy 
head light, Ellen ? We are looking down on to the tops 
of the trees, and it seems almost as if we might fall into 
the river, the bank is so steep below." 

** But is not the view glorious ?" said Julian. ** This Castle 
was one of the strongholds of the kings of Leinster, and it, 
with all those fair lands which we see spread before us, the 
first Baron, who was a follower of the Earl of Pembroke, 
received by his marriage with the daughter of King Dermod. 
There to the right you see is Strongbow's Tower ; whether it 
were built by that chief, or by his follower, tradition saith not, 
but it certainly dates from the thirteenth century. The wall 
beyond is still older, for this hill appears to have been used as 
a fortress since the very earliest, times. Give me your hand 
again, Aunt Kitty, a little more rough walking will take us to 
StroDgbow's Tower, and under it 1 know there is a sunny 
nook where we can sit and rest." 

** Dear ! the height frightens me a little." 

** Do come, dear Aunt Kitty," said Ellen, pleadingly. " I 
have so longed to visit Strongbow's Tower. My grandfather 
spent a night there during the rebellion of '98." 

" Ah, I forgot that. I should like to see it too. Give me 
thy hand again, Julian. Indeed I see the way to it is toler- 
ably smooth." 

The dark time-worn edifice stood at the furthest extremity 
of the; battlements, its thick heavy walls, and narrow loop- 
holes, showing that it had been built at a time when pillage 
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and rapine were of every- day occurrence, and defence against 
snrrounding enemies the first object in the erection of a 
dwelling-place. At the foot of the Tower the sward was 
green and dry ; and early yiolets were peeping out from 
amongst the short thick grass. 

** Well, indeed, I'm not sorry I came," said Kitty Grant. 
" Isn't it sweet here, Ellen ?*' 

" The violets are very sweet, and the view very beautiful," 
replied Ellen ; ** but what a strange place for anyone to 
think of building ! It must at least have been a position of 
great safety, for they should have been valiant foes indeed who 
could climb these steep embankments in the face of deter- 
mined defenders.'* 

"And yet," said Julian, "the Castle has been taken and 
retaken many times. These battlements and towers which 
face the river were besieged by the Parliamentary army in 
1650 ; you can still see in several places, besides that opening 
through which we climbed down, traces of Cromwell's artil- 
lery, which was planted on the opposite side of the river, and 
there is still a cannon-ball embedded somewhere near the 
foundations of this Tower : I have seen it when I was a boy, 
but ivy and brambles seem quite to have overgrown the place 
now. If you have any curiosity to see it, perhaps I could 
find it stiU." 

"No, do not mind, the brambles grow too thickly there ; 
you cannot find the place without having your hands all torn 
with the thorns." 

Miss Grant had seated herself on the soft grass. " Let us 
rest here for a while in the sunshine," she said. " It makes 
me feel so happy just to look down on the river, and the 
country, and to hear the birds singing so sweetly above and 
below us." 

" I am glad you like the place," said Julian. " It has 
been always one of my favourite haunts. I have often sat 
here for hours thinking of the olden times ; and conjuring up 
strange visions of past ages> when war, notwithstanding all 
its horrors, woke up in men's hearts those sentiments of 
heroism and chivalry which in peaceful times too often 
slumber." 

" Ah yes/' said Kitty, " one likes to read of them ; still 
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they were dreadful times, and peace is mnch better; and 
besides, I expect the Castle, and all about here are far finer 
than they ever were before." 

" No doubt," said Julian. ** Only fancy how the river 
would appear, when, instead of those large vessels lying at 
the quays, and the busy steamers which pass and repass, 
only the rough boats of the Irish, and the not much more 
civilised craft of their invaders, floated on its waters ; when, 
instead of the town with its smoke and its long rows of 
streets, its steeples, and its chimneys, a few rude huts alone, 
clustered for protection around this fortress ; and skirmish, 
sally, and attack were things of every-day occurrence. Well, 
they were fierce and savage times after all, *ere the 
Emerald gem of the western world was set in the crown of a 
stranger.* '* 

"Ah, Julian dear," said Miss Grant, " I hope thou dost 
not call our good Queen a stranger. I think she's an excellent 
woman. I saw her in Dublin in '49, and really she looked 
most agreeable." 

** And I am one of the most loyal of her subjects. Aunt 
Kitty. I have no wish whatever to take the Emerald gem 
from its present setting, and I quite agree with you that 
peace is better than war, notwithstanding its romance and 
heroism." 

** The wars of the Commonwealth always seemed to me 
filled with the stern horrors of warfare without any of its 
romance," said Ellen. 

** Forgive me, if I think you are somewhat mistaken in that 
idea," said Julian, as he seated himself on the grass, and 
applied himself to plucking the early violets, which were 
springing up everywhere in this sunny nook. " Later his- 
torians have shown us that there was much of noble heroism 
amongst those iron warriors, particularly in Cromwell himself; 
you must read what Carlyle says of him." 

** Carlyle is too deep for my shallow wit," said Ellen, 
smiling, as she picked up a few blades of couch grass fi'om 
beneath the wall to tie around her violets. 

"Will you not tie these along with them?" said Julian, 
giving her the bunch which he had gathered. 

" Thanks," said Ellen, as taking the oifered flowers, she 
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tied them with her own ; and Miss Grant said, looking at the 
pretty purple and white bunch, 

'* Those wouldn't have grown here, thou knows, if all the 
earth had been torn up by the military." 

" Certainly not," said Julian, ** and I am sure you think 
these fresh sweet tokens of returning spring better worth 
seeing than Cromwell's cannon-ball, or any other memento of 
ancient warfare." 

** I don't know, indeed," said Kitty ; ** I'm sometimes 
a&aid Tm too fond of such things. Sister Sarah thinks so, I 
know. But iVs old ballads about war and chivalry, my deare, 
that please me most, and I'm afraid they're not improving." 

" You know * O'Connor's Child ?'" 

** Ah dear, don t I well ! " said Miss Grant, whilst some 
old recollection made her eyes dim. '* I remember when that 
poem was quite new. Yes, I remember it very well. I 
suppose thou hast read it, Ellen ?" 

" Oh yes ; it is beautiful, with a wild and peculiar beauty 
of its own." 

**Do you know," said Julian, smiling, **that, building 
fancy upon fancy, it has always seemed to me that it was in 
this lofty fortress the lovely lady dwelt, 

* When in the palace of her sires, 
She bloomed a peerless flower/ 

and that when, for her lover's sake, she forsook all her regal 
splendours, that it was across those westward plains, 

* She pnrsned by moonless skies, 

The light of Connocht Moran's eyes.* " 

" Thou knows it all by heart, I am sure, Julian. I believe 
thou remembers all the poetry thou ever read. Couldst not 
thou repeat it for us ? " 

** Oh yes, with pleasure. If you do not object ?" said the 
young man, turning to Ellen. 

** I object ! oh no," she replied, with a bright look, which 
said more than her words. ** I had been thinking that as 
soon as I returned home, I should read the poem, and it is 
much better to listen to it here." 

Whilst Julian repeated the beautiful and pathetic ballad, 
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Miss Grant's eyes filled with tears, which one by one flowed 
down her withered cheeks, for the words called up visions of 
happy early days, now flown away for ever. 

Whether it were sympathy with her old friend, the deep 
pathos of Jalian's well modulated voice, or the reality which 
the place and scene seemed to impart to the touching f^tory, 
the eflect which it produced on Ellen's mind was, although 
different, nearly as deep. Happy, in the first bloom of 
womanhood, she had as yet no sorrows of her own, no recol- 
lection of any brighter time than the present, and no sad 
memories of the past to recall. But being highly impressible 
and imaginative, her mind was so carried away to the bygone 
days of Erin's pride, and so touched by the sorrows of the 
royal lady, that as she listened, unconsciously to herself, tears 
gathered in her eyes, and a tenderer beauty stole over her 
lovely face. Looking up, Julian observed the expression of 
her countenance, and a look of earnest pleasure brightened 
his own ; while he still almost mechanically repeated the 
words, a thousand happy thoughts crowded through his brain. 
Was this lovely creature one who could thus sympathise with 
him in his poetic visions, and in the bright fancies which 
softened and gilded for him so many of life's rugged outlines ! 
If it were so — if — what might not life become to him ? 

As he ended, Ellen woke from her day-dream, and her eyes 
returned from the far-off gaze which had seemed to look into 
distant times, as well as over the western plains of her native 
country. 

She blushed when she saw that Julian had observed her 
reverie, and smiling, she said simply, *' I had almost fancied 
that I was myself * O'Connor's Child.' " 

The young man was very near telling the ** sweet lady" 
at his side how truly she was fitted to inspire ** Green Erin's 
hearts with beauty's power," but he did not — he only picked a 
blade of grass at his feet, and said, ^* The true poet possesses 
a wonderful power over the human mind." 

** Wonderful I " repeated Aunt Kitty, as she put her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. ** Dear me ! how I do enjoy a bit of 
poetry; though some verses make me feel sad enough too. 
Sarah never likes poetry, and I suppose she's right. But 
Julian, I know thou hast a deal of poetry, and it's quite a 
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treat to hear it. Do say a little more for ub, if it does not 
tire thee." 

Julian looked to Ellen to know her wishes. 
•* Do if you please," she said ; and thus encouraged, 
he repeated lay after lay of **high romaunt and ancient 
chivalry," whilst the ladies listened, all three seated there 
on the soft sunny sward heneath the ivied towers ; and not 
until the sun had left the south, and his lowering rajs were 
slanting across the western plains, did they think of returning 
to their homes. Miss Grant, as had heen before arranged, 
went out with Julian Jefferson to dine and spend the night at 
Holybrook Abbey ; and Mrs. Jefferson was kept up to an 
unwonted hour talking about old times, and listening to 
Kitty's memories of former days, of which it must be admitted 
she not unfrequently lost the thread, recovering herself 
after each nod with a calm smile on her large placid cotln- 
tenance. She wished Cousin Kitty to talk just as long as she 
liked, and would have been glad to listen and be interested, 
if she possibly could have done so, but it was not far from 
midnight, and she had so frequently heard the very same 
recollections. 

Ellen, whom Miss Grant and Julian escorted safely to her 
grandfather's door, spent most of that evening seated on the 
hearthrug at the old man's side, listening to the legends con- 
nected with Glarisford Castle, which he knew so well ; not for- 
getting his own adventures, and the history of the night which 
he had spent in 8trongbow's Tower. 

As for Julian, he was not seen much after he had dined. 
He went to his own studio, a large, wild-looking room, near 
the top of the house, where were kept most of the scientific 
instruments which had belonged to his father ; telescopes, mi- 
croscopes, maps, globes, old books and old papers, besides bis 
own writing materials, the books which he most frequently re- 
quired, two or three half-finished paintings, an easel, paints, 
brushes, jars of oil and varnish, &c., &c. 

A most littered and untidy chamber it was ; but Julian spent 
many a happy hour there ; and, both from old and later associ- 
ations, preferred it to almost any other apartment in the 
bouse. 

"We shall not intrude into his studio on this March evening, 

H 
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farther than to say, that whether it were poetry or the sister 
muse which he invoked, that day spent at Glaxisford Castle 
was not left withont a memorial. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

Mabgabet Gb£y*s day was not spent so agreeahly: l£rs. 
Stevens was qaemloas and out of humour, found fault with 
Margaret, and all her friends and acquaintances, until the 
messenger hringing out the wools, enabled her to proceed with 
her Affghan blanket, when the tone of her mind took a brighter 
hue. She began to knit, and to look forward with pleasure to 
the nice little dinner which Kitty had lelt ready for her and 
Margaret ; when, just as it was about to be dished, Dr. Grant 
came home unexpectedly. 

** Well, to be sure I' she exclaimed, as he entered, " what 
does bring thee home so early to-day ? I thought as thou 
breakfasted with the Marquis, thou*d hardly think us worth 
dining with ; and Tm not at all sure that Uiere's any dinner 
for thee." 

The Doctor was looking particularly cheery ; and, nothing 
damped by this reception, his face brightened still more when 
he saw Margaret. 

'' I suppose there are potatoes enough," he said, as he held 
his hands to the fire. 

** Yes, there are potatoes and there is cold meat ; but the 
little dish of sweetbreads, which Kitty left, is barely enoii|^ 
for Margaret and ma" 

" Well, Aunt, I hope that you and Miss Grey will act as if 
I were not present. I shall not even look at the sweetbreads, 
I assure you. I am so hungry, that cold mutton will taste as 
well as the best, and I shall enjoy it all the more for knowing 
that you, who have not the advantage of my hearty appetite, 
Lave at least the dainty fare. I would not have come home, 
but that I really could not avoid it : I had so many letters to 
write." 

^Irs. Stevens was, in reality, quite pleased by her nephew*8 
return. She felt as much affection for him as she was capable 
of feeling for any one but herself. She whispered to Mar- 
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garei — ^not being able to resist finding some fault with the ab- 
sent Kitty — '' I'm glad to have John to myself, even for an 
hour." 

After dinner, Dr. Grant went to his own room ; and Mrs. 
Stevens, sitting by the fire, related, as she was able to do both 
well and pleasantly, stories of her yonth and interesting anec- 
dotes of former times, until the hour came for her to retire to 
her chamber to take her usual evening nap. 

** Dear me,*' she said to Dr. Grant, whom she met at the 
head of the stairs, hat in hand, ** art thou going out again ?" 
" Yes ; Dan is bringing the gig round." 
'* Well, really, I think thou might have staid with us this 
one evening, when thou knows Kitty is away." 

" But surely Miss Grey will take good care of you." 
" Excuses always. Well, if thou art bent on leaving me, 
go and tell Margaret that I shall be down in half-an-hour. I 
really must have an early cup of tea." 

Margaret was sitting by the fire, which John Grant stirred 
as he delivered his aunt*8 message. ** I have been writing 
ever since," he continued, ** and my hands feel cold." 
** How tired you must be ; and have you to go out again ?'' 
** Yes, I fear I must, although I should be very glad to stay." 
He paused, and looked into the fire. ** My letters were very 
interesting this evening ; perhaps that was the reason I did not 
find writing them at all tiresome, though heaven knows 1 am 
no scribe. I have not yet told either of my aunts of my 
good fortune," he said, after another pause -'; ** but may I teU 
you ?" 

'* I am always glad to hear of any good fortune for my 
friends." 

** Thank you. I know you have always been my friend ; 
and perhaps I value your friendship more than anything in the 

world, though after all . Well, I was going to tell you of 

two fortunate circumstances which have nappened to me to-day. 
The Marquis sent for me to the Castle this morning, his busi- 
ness with me being to ask me if I were willing to take the 
office of his family physician, which Dr. Townley has been 
obliged, on account of his age and infirmity, to relinquish ; 
and, secondly, to say he would give all his interest and sup- 
port to nlace me in the Glarisford Dispensary. Neither offices 

h2 
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are in themselves very remunerative, but together, they imply 
all the ' best practice, both in the town and neighboorhood, 
which a man of my age can reasonably expect." 

** I am indeed very much pleased," said Margaret. ** Your 
life heretofore has been toilsome, and your practice unre- 
munerative." 

Dr. Grant stirred the fire again. " No," he said, ** I can 
scarcely say my life has been toilsome. I love my profession, 
and I feel that whatever toil or hardship it incurs, are useful 
both to mind and body : * Laborare est orare.* " 

** Yes, that will be true as long as the world lasts ; to be 
really happy we must employ our faculties well and fully. But 
there is, you know, such a thing as overwork." 

** I have not been overworked/' replied the Doctor, ** although 
I have worked long and for very little. But the work itself, 
Miss Grey, has been a great boon to me, even though the re- 
compense was small. Besides fully occupying my mind, it has 
increased my experience. I am naturally ambitious, and I hope 
I may get on in the world and in my profession ; in fact, things 
have now taken such a turn as nearly to ensure for me, if 
health be spared, a much more fortunate future. Even before 
this, my practice was becoming more lucrative." 

** How delighted dear Aunt Kitty will be ; and Mrs. Stevens, 
too, in her own way." 

" I have not yet told either ; nor would I have ventured to 
come here to tell you this evening, but that my aunt sent me 
with her message. I was a very poor man. Miss Grey, when 
you knew me first — that moonlight night when you and your 
brother came to our little house at Arranmore." 

**That is ten years ago," said Margaret; "how time 
flies !" 

** Yes, ten long years. I was very poor then, and not much 
richer when, five years after, I was presumptuous enough to 
tell you how much I loved you, and to ask you to share my 
poverty." 

Margaret looked much distressed. **You know," she re- 
plied, ** I am sure you know, that poverty or riches had no 
weight, or could have had none, in influencing my feelings. It 
would not have been right, and it could have brought no hap- 
piness to you, for me to have answered you otherwise. You 
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knew that I could not give you the ajfifection you asked, and of 
which you were worthy.** 

** You could not five years ago ; hut now ?" 

*' Dr. Grant/' said Margaret, while tears gathered in her 
eyes, **it distresses me, more than I can tell you, to be the 
cause of any pain to you, who were" — her lip quivered — **who 
were so much beloved, so true and devoted a friend to Theo- 
dore and to us alL You have — ^you always will have — my 
sincerest gratitude, esteem, and regard.*' 

" Then five more long years, during which my afi'ections 
never wavered, have made no difference ? Well, Margaret, at 
least, you cannot make me cease to love you. Good-bye, I 
have a drive of ten miles before me, and so many patients to 
visit, that I probably shall not be home to-night. ^Lahorare est 
or are? It is a great blessing to a man to have plenty of people 
to think of besides himself." 

As he turned to go, Margaret rose quickly, and extending 
her hand, said, ** God bless you, my dear friend ; and may He 
give us grace to walk rightly in our allotted paths, however 
lonely they may be." Her voice faltered, and, seating herself 
again on the sofa, she buried her face in the cushion, and burst 
into tears. 

John Grant stood for a few moments beside her ; then, 
without speaking, he left the room, and seating himself in his 
gig, which stood waiting at the door, drove away. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A LABGE addition had lately been built to Holybrook Mills, 
and there was one room more than a hundred feet in length, 
into which machinery had not yet been put. Its ceiling was 
lofty, and its floor, strong, level, and elastic. It was the very 
room in which to have a general dance and merry-making, 
where all classes might celebrate a wedding. But Fanny Grey 
said, decidedly, that there should be no such folly at her mar- 
riage. Mr. Tatlow, also acquiescing in his bride's views, 
thought it would be better not ; and so Wilfred Grey and his 
wife gave up the project, although they were anxious to have 
Borne entertainment for their workpeople. 
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" Who can tell what the lectzire may co in changing my 
yiews. I am pretty sore, at least, that it will make it harder 
to me to leave Ireland.'* 

*• Now, dost thou say so ! I shall certainly try to do my 
part. As to Professor Thomas. 1 have no donbt that I shall 
be able to secure him ; for, poor man, he is generally quite 
free from engagements ; but the time seems short for giving a 
general notice. What wouid'st thou think of deferring it for a 
few days ?*' 

** It must be now or never, ** said Julius, with a sigh. " No 
one knows how soon a summons may come for me.'' 

** Yes, yes, to be sure, yes. Now, would'st thou like me to 
have a little notice printed ? It might bring a larger audience.*' 

'' No, I think it would be unnecessary ; and, after all, you 
know our room is not so very large. If all our particular 
friends and acquaintances come, it will be sufficient. * 

** And perhaps the subject may be more really improving to 
the upper classes. Wouldst thou wish me to invite some of 
thy brother officers ?" 

** Oh, certainly ; they are greatly in want of improvement. 
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Tell them to bring all their friends, that the lecture is likely to 
be both stirring and instractive, and that Captain Jelferson is 
to take the chair at nine o'clock precisely." 

" Well, now, I do like to see thee so inclined to make thy- 
self useful ; and I shall endeavour to do my part in the matter. 
I think I may venture to call at the residences of the upper 
classes in the neighbourhood of Glarisford, as well as in the 
town itself, and request them to come. And now dost thou 
think it would be out of place for me to ask the women of the 
£unilies to accompany their husbands and brothers ?" 

** It would be quite your place to beg them to come," said 
Julius, stroking the dark moustache more industriously than 
ever. "The lecture would be a very one-sided affair indeed, if 
there were only men at it." 

** Well, I shall try to do my part, but I fear thou wilt have 
a busy time preparing. Farewell for the present," and the 
old man left the room, saying as he went, ^^ It does appear 
quite an opening for forwarding a good cause." 

"What is the cause, Julius ?" asked Mrs. Grey, who, enter 
ing at the same time that Samuel Ward quitted the room, had 
caught his parting words. " What is the cause, Julius ?" 

** Upon my word, Julia, I don't exactly remember which 
cause we decided on." 

"For what?" 

" For the lecture, to be sure. You have no idea how sensi- 
ble I have become since you were last here. I quite agree in 
Uncle SamueFs views, and have commissioned him to invite the 
Professor." 

" And shall we have to sit in that great room listening to a 
lecture ?" 

" Oh you will find it so instructive that you will forget 
everything else. What quantity of provisions have you in the 
house for this approaching wedding ?" 

"A great deal too much. I don't know what Wilfred was 
thinking of when he ordered such a quantity : besides all that 
Fanny would have made in the house. We have spiced meats, 
pies, pasties, cakes, dried fruits, and wine enough to give a 
wedding breakfast to ten times the number who are to be here ; 
and as for the wedding-cake, it is enormous." 

** Well, Julia, if our worthy uncle were here, I think he 
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would tell yon that some ' way might open * for disposing of 
the overplus." 

** Why ? Do you mean to give the people who come to the 
lecture refreshments ? But, Julius, I hope you are not going 
back to Kerry f 

"No, I think not; I intend to make myself generally 
useful." 

" That's a good boy," said the elder sister, kissing the tall, 
bearded man, whom she still looked on as one of the children 
of the family, and then hurrying away to attend to further 
housekeeping arrangements ; for these were very busy days, 
and during all the time which intervened between this and the 
wedding, both Mrs. Grey and the bride-elect were so fully oc- 
cupied with their own affairs, that they had not time to 
observe that Captain Jefferson — and indeed several other mem- 
bers of the family party — were busily employed in arranging 
and decorating the new loft. Who could call it a " loft" 
when, late on Tuesday evening, its adornments were all but 
completed, the rafters hung with evergreens, and unsightly 
comers and rough wood-work banked up with shrubs and 
flowering plants from the conservatories at the Abbey, so that 
altogether the apartment presented quite a gala appearance. 

Across the centre of the room stood three or four stout 
wooden supports : these were closely covered with shining 
laurel leaves, and from one green pillar to another, Effie and 
Ellen Walker hung festoons of trailing ivy, amongst the dark 
green leaves of which were to be twined bunches of primroses, 
daffodils, and other gay spring flowers ; but this of course must 
not be done too soon — it would be time enough after the de- 
parture of the bride and bridegroom. 

Samuel Ward was most successful in all that he had under- 
taken. Mr. Thomas had, of course, no other engagement, and 
would have the greatest pleasure in delivering a lecture at 
Holybrook Mills. 

Leaving the Professor's lodgings, the old man walked across 
the Square, and, near the Castle gate, met the Marquis of 
Glarisford, accompanied by one or two of the officers who were 
stationed in the town. With the undaunted front of a man 
who felt he was doing his duty, the Quaker accosted the noble- 
man and requested his attendance at the lecture. '^ The 
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nobility can do mnch in giving their countenance to these 
things/' he added, after he had explained the nature and ob- 
ject of the meeting. ** My young friend, Julius Jefferson, 
desired me to say to all that he intended to take the chair at 
nine o'clock ; but if thou Marquis would'st kindly come, I am 
sure he would gladly relinquish that post to thee." 

Lord Glarisford seemed at first a little puzzled, but he said, 
with a pleasant smile, ^'I shall be most happy to do what I 
can for you, Mr. Ward, and for Captain Jefferson. Tell him, 
if you please, that he may rely upon my being at Holybrook 
at the appointed time." 

Samuel Ward then went on his way ; and neither heard the 
merry words nor saw the merry looks which passed amongst 
the yoimg men whom he had left. 

He called at the Barracks, and at many gentlemen's houses 
both in and near the town ; and to those at which he could 
not call, he sent messages. Never was a man more anxious to 
do his part. Everywhere he was received with the greatest 
kindness and consideration ; everywhere it seemed to be known 
—even before his arrival -that the Marquis was to be a guest 
at Holybrook Mills, and none refused the invitation. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The marriage of Fanny Grey and the Rev. Paul Tatlow was 
celebrated at Holybrook Church on the 8rd of April. 

The bridegroom looked happy and nervous ; the bride, 
handsome and composed ; the bridesmaids, lovely — Ellen 
being unquestionably beautiful, and Effie possessing a charm 
of sweet, unassuming grace, which was as prepossessing as 
beauty. 

Before half-past eleven the ceremony was completed ; the 
carriages had driven away ; and of all the wedding company. 
Dr. Grant alone remained behind. 

He had heard that Christie Ryan was worse ; and, although 
Nance had not sent for him, he determined on paying the poor 
man a visit, there being time enough to walk round by Iveagh 
before the wedding breakfast. 

A place had been offered to him in the carriage with Mr. 
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Grey, Margaret, and Effie, and he wonld like to have accepted 
it, if duty had not stood in the way. 

The morning was hright and fine, and a wedding is always 
expected to he a joyful occasion ; hut somehow, the Doctor 
had seldom in his Ufe felt or looked more melancholy — and 
melancholy did not suit his face, which nature had made for 
cheerfulness — than now, as standing at the church door, he 
huttoned closely round him the great coat (which he would not 
have required had he taken the vacant seat in the carriage), 
and replaced his light kid gloves hy a stouter and warmer pair. 
The day, although hright, was cold enough, and a sharp east 
wind blew across the mountains, making the warm coat and 
gloves an absolute necessity to any person coming out of the 
well-warmed little church. 

** A wedding's a pretty sight, Doctor,'* said Mr. Maunders, 
who, somewhat out of breath, returned up the short avenue 
leading to the gate, whence he had been watching the depar- 
ture of the carriages. ** An uncommon pretty sight ; and 
Miss Fanny, though she'll never see thirty again, looks as well 
and handsome as ever she did. And as to the bridesmaids, 
they're near about right; but someway or another, there's 
nothing in the world makes me feel as down in the mouth as a 
marriage. I don't know whether it's thinking of poor Jane 
I do be ; but for the pleasure of the thing, I declare't I'd far an' 
away rather go to a buryin' ; and I doubt, by the look of you, 
you feel somethin' similar like, Doctor. But you shouldii't : 
you've got the world before you, and we'll be having a wedding 
of your own some day. That won't be the same thing at all, 
please goodness." 

Dr. Grant shook his head. /'Not I, Maunders," he said; 
and he walked down the gravelled pathway which led among 
the gi'aves. Maunders keeping up with him, although with 
difficulty. 

** Don't say that. Doctor. Sure you're just in the prime, of 
life, and at the height of your performance. Don't you lose 
heart that way. Sure if a thing can't be, it can't be ; and a 
body has jest to leave it alone. Though I must say," con- 
tinued the large man, with real sympathy in his voice, ** that 
it made even my ould turnip of a heart bleed to see the sad 
look in Miss Margaret's eyes, and her face as pale as an 
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alablaster, at her sister*s wedding, and to think of all was in 
her mind. Though very like through all she's not unhappy : 
I won't say as to that. But if you'd only put that all clear 
and clean out of your mind, and begin to look about ye again ; 
and where on the face of this liyin' 'arth would you see such a 
pair as the two Miss Walkers ? I don't recommend Miss 
Ellen, for my name's not Maunders if both the Captain and 
Mr. Julian aint in love with her already ; but Miss Effie, sir, 
she's a girl to make a man happy if ever there was one." 

" No doubt, no doubt," said Dr. Grant, as he leaped over 
the style, and, taking the little path across the fields, turned 
his steps towards the more mountainous district. 

As he passed the pretty Parsonage, which was at some dis- 
tance from the chui'ch, he saw Miss Grant standing on the door 
step. Mrs. Stevens had, although very unwillingly, allowed 
her sister to spend that day at Holybrook Mills, partake of the 
wedding breakfast, and attend the Professor's lecture in the 
evening, but on no account to be present at the ceremony in 
the church. 

Kitty had, however, come out early, and, by Mrs. Jefferson's 
desire, spent the morning at the Parsonage, where there were 
still two or three things to be done, and two or three stitches to 
be ** put in " up and down the house, which now required only 
a few finishing touches to make it ready for the reception of the 
bride and bridegroom, whose wedding trip was to be short, only 
occupying two or three days. Fanny did not care for travelling. 
Her great pleasure in life was " management," and her prin- 
cipal object in marrying Mr. Tatlow was that she might have 
the full control of a house, and perhaps of the ** man of the 
house " also. 

John Grant would gladly have passed by the Parsonage 
unnoticed, but he was too near now for this to be possible. 
Aunt Kitty was calling him both by word and gesture, so with 
as good a grace as he could command, he entered the gate and 
crossed the neatly-gravelled court before the house. 

** Come in, John, my dear," said Miss Grant, **I'm so glad 

I saw thee passing. It's quite a feast to the eyes to look at 

the house ; Cousin Charlotte has managed everything so 

elegantly ; it's all as neat as hands and pins could make it." 

**Im sure it's very nice, Aunt ; but I have no time to spare." 
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*' No ; bat see the beantifnl polish on the fni-niture ; and 
the sweet little patterns on the carpet ; and the pretty little 
ornaments on the table — ^Fanny's wedding presents most of 
them. And do, John dear, look into the china-closet : two 
sets of breakfast and two sets of tea, qnite new, besides all the 
rest." 

** Charming ! charming ! but I must go." 

** Ah, do come upstairs, it would be such a treat to thee ; 
Cousin Charlotte's upstairs : she dropped in on the way from 
performing the ceremony thou knows." 

** I'll take your's and Mrs. JeiBferson's word for everything 
being as it should be." 

'^ But there's the little plate-chest thou ought to see ; and 
the set of fruit knives that Cousin Samuel gave them ; and the 
tea service, all pure silver, from the two young men ; but 
don't say a word about them." 

**Not a word, if you let me go." 

** But I hear Cousin Charlotte coming down," said Eitty, 
as a heavy step was heard descending the stairs ; but her 
nephew had escaped, and was half way across the gravelled 
court as she called after him, ** Don't overheat thyself, my 
dear, and button thy coat close up to thy chin." 

It was just as well that Dr. Grant had not much time to 
spare, for the quick walk in the mountain air did him all the 
good in the world, and before he reached Christie Eyan's cot- 
tage, he had greatly thrown off the gloomy feelings which had 
oppressed him. 

Poor Christie was as usual stretched on the dirty pallet bed, 
but looking so much more ghastly than heretofore, that at the 
first glance Dr. Grant thought his end must be fast ap- 
proaching. 

" Christie's nearly through," said Nance, looking at him 
almost defiantly, ** he can't speak a word to-day. I've sent 
for his Riverence, and he'll be all fixed in no time." 

** Are you in great pain, Christie ?" said the Doctor, laying 
his hand on the forehead of the dying m»n. 

The only reply was a groan. 

** Didn't I tell ye he was past speakin'," said Nance, 
fiercely. *' Give him a sleepy dose, can't ye ? it w'd do him 
more good nor anything else. Or mabbe you'd recommend 
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hm change of air down to Pether's little pigstye, that the 
Captain's going to pull down about his ears ;" and Nance, 
muttering a curse, turned for a moment from the watch which 
she had kept over her husband. 

Dr. Grant had been feeling the sick man*s pulse, reckoning 
its throbs, which, although quick and excited, were not so 
feeble as they had often been. The moment Nance turned 
away, Christie looked up with a sudden, wild light in his eyes, 
and, gasping for breath, was about to speak, but the woman, 
catching the sound, turned quickly, and with a groan, the 
poor invalid sank again upon his wretched pillow, whilst beads 
of moisture gathered on his brow. 

** He's clean out of his wits. Didn't I tell ye he wanted a 
sleepy dose ? nothin' else '11 do him no good now. If ye've 
done feelin' his pult, ye'd best come ^long, for I'm goin' down 
the road, an' I must lock the door, for they say there's bad 
people about the country these times ;" and she smiled grimly 
whilst she laid her hand on the latch of the half door. 

'* Give Christie something to eat before you go, and make 
down the fire. He requires food and comfort more than any 
draughts which I can give him." 

" Food and comfort !" repeated Nance, crossing her red 
arms upon her breast : ** where do ye think the likes of huz 
w'd get firing or food, ir anything else ; me that can't 'am a 
penny for lookin' afther him ; an' him that hasn't 'amd a half- 
penny these two year'n more; an' the only boy that's left to me 
put out of work ; and me two fine sons taken off to the wars 
to be shot down like dogs — bad luck to the whole seed, breed, 
an' generation of them that's done it on ns." 

" Nance," replied Dr. Grant, ** you know as well as I do 
that it is Peter's own fault if he does not earn an honest liveli- 
hood : where he does get what you and he spend at the public- 
houses, I do not say ; but even suppose you had nothing else, 
the money which Mr. Grey and Mrs. Jefferson allow you 
weekly is more than enough for Christie's wants. I tell you 
I shall not leave this house until you make a good fire and 
give him something to eat ; or, if you like it better, you may 
go away on your errand, and leave him to my care for an 
hour." 

With a quick scowl, the woman glanced sharply at Dr. 
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Grant, then mnttering and gmmbling, she divested herself of 
the coarse shawl she had wrapped abont her shonlders, and 
began to rekindle the smouldering embers which lay upon the 
hearth, — more willing to obey the young man's first command 
than to leave him alone with her husband. Dr. Grant seated 
himself quietly beside the bed, until he had seen a bright fire 
made, then the broth, which Nance — still grumbling — took 
from a shelf, being warmed, he administered it to Christie with 
his own hands. 

The warm nourishment seemed at once to revive the dying 
man : he rose up in bed, and a wild, earnest look gleamed over 
his haggard face ; he essayed to speak, but a threatening look 
from his wife again silenced him. Just then a shadow passed 
the window. Nance glanced toward it, and in that moment 
Christie caught John Grant's hand convulsively in one of his 
own, and while with the other he pointed to the ground, whis- 
pered, '* Not me, Docther dear, not me." 

*• It's I'eg,'* said Nance, turning, " an', I must be afther 
her. Are ye goin' to stay here all day, Docther, or ar' ye 
not?" 

Dr. Grant smoothed the pillow under Christie's head, and 
promising soon to return, left the house, Nance following him, 
and locking the door carefully as she went out. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

At about four o'clock the bride and bridegroom left Holy- 
brook ; and not till then did Captain Jefierson divulge to lus 
astounded sister the full extent of his views for the evening 
entertainment, nor tell her the number and quality of the 
guests who had, at Samuel Ward's bidding, promised to attend 
the lecture, and who would no doubt require to be supplied 
with suitable refreshments. 

** Good heavens, Julius ! " exclaimed Mrs. Grey, ** what 
am I to do ? The Montgomeries, the Ashtons, the Dela- 

cherois "' and she repeated one after another the names of 

the families invited. ** Julius, it is really dreadful ; and what 
will they think of us and of it all ?" 

*'They will probably be much obliged to us for providing 
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them with a little variety : things are very flat in Glansford and 
its neighbonrhood just at present. All the yisitors have left 
the Castle, and the Marchioness is not to be back till May. 
Lord Glansford is there by himself at present. By the way, 
he promised to come, too, as well as all the oficers at present 
stationed in Glansford." 

Mrs. Grey sat down in speechless consternation, whilst her 
brother continued — 

** Mr. Jones, the County Inspector, and several of his subs, 
will be here too ; Maunders tells me that Mr. Ward met and 
invited them yesterday." 

"They are worse than the Marquis,'* said Mrs. Grey, with 
something like a groan ; and, worst of all, you say that the 
ladies of all these families are to be here as well." 

« My dear sister, it was our honoured uncle who invited all 
the guests. I did not say a word about ladies, I assure you, 
till he asked me if it would be out of place to invite the women 
of the various families, and how could I say that it would ?" 

" Oh, Julius, Julius ! you are a sad boy ! If I only had 
time I should be excessively angry with you. And what shall 
we say to Fanny ? It will be a dance after all — a veritable 
ball. Bid you not say that the band of the — th was to be 
here ? " 

** Yes, poor fellows ; you would not surely deny them the 
privilege of hearing tlus lecture on * The Horrors of War ? ' 
And as for myself, I have been turning my sword into a prun- 
ing-hook, cutting down laurels and evergreens to adorn the 
room and advance the cause. Come with me now, and I* 11 
show you a room to which we need not fear to introduce the 
finest of our guests." So saying. Captain Jefferson, taking 
his sister's hand, led her out along the short gravelled path to 
the new addition, which, although not thirty yards from the 
house, was hidden from it by a thick screen of evergreens and 
Deecnes. 

So great was the transformation which the new loft had, 
during the last two or three days undergone, that Mrs. Grey 
could scarcely believe it to be the same as that which she had 
two or three times before " just peeped into," not caring to go 
further into its wildness ; but now, with its bright clean floor 
of new firm boards, its handsomely-decorated walls and pillars, 

I 
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and with the flowering shrubs, azalias, camellias, and rhodo- 
dendrons, which adorned this end which, as Jnlins said, con- 
tained the reserved seats, it was a room both handsome and 
creditable ; and, when lighted by the nnmerous lamps which 
hong from the walls and ceiling, would look still prettier. 

*' Well, ma'am," said Mr. Maunders, as wiping his face and 
forehead in his great, red handkerchief, he approached Mrs. 
Grey. " Well, ma'am, it's near done now, and I hope all's 
pleasin' to you." 

** Indeed, Richard, I don't know what to say. Have you 
been assisting in the treason too ? " 

*^ Is it me, ma am ? I've been as busy as a bee in a tar 
barrel from momin' to night since the Captain started it. The 
only piece of recreation I took was goin' to see the marriage, 
ma'am ; and it took a deal to pluck up my sperits after that." 

** You should have known better than to encourage these 
foolish young people. For my part, I do not know what we 
shall do with all the visitors, high and low, who are coming." 

** Well indeed, ma'am, as to that, I must say the company 
will be a little mixellaneous, ^liss Fanny set her face agin 
anything of the kind, I know ; but at the last, I think the 
parson allowed that the workers might have a little instruction ; 
and Mr. Grey, he said they should have a fiddle if they liked ; 
and you know a man may as weU be hung for a sheep as a 
lamb." 

" There now, is not that convincing ? " asked Captain 
Jejfiferson. 

** I do not know what I shall say to Fanny when she returns, 
but come what will I must see about the supper." So say- 
ing, Mrs. Grey retired to seek sympathy from her husband, 
but was shocked to find him quite conversant with all the 
proceedings of the young people. 

Margaret was the only one of the family innocent of the 
treason, and from her she received full sympathy, and also the 
greatest assistance in the work of preparation which was still 
before them. 

Wilfred Grey and Mr. Maunders had already provided a 
plentiful supper for the workpeople in a loft adjoining the 
larger one ; but the laying out of that for the other visitors 
was a much more serious task. Fortunately, there was no 
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lack in the supply of either eatables or drinkables, or any of 
the requisites for a very good supper. The dining-room was 
large, and there were plenty of tables. 

It was not long before a handsome supper was laid out. 
Many hands make light work, and there were many hands here 
both able and willing to assist : besides Mrs. Grey, Margaret, 
Effie, Ellen, and all the servants both of the Mill and Abbey, 
there were Kitty Grant, who ran nervously from table to table, 
doing more harm than good, her mind being so occupied with 
the question, ** What will sister Sarah say? " that she did not 
know her right hand from her left, and laid knives, forks, and 
spoons in the wrong places ; Mrs. Jefferson, who smiled 
placidly on all, rectified Kitty's mistakes, and gave help and 
advice wherever they were required ; and little Arthur and 
Theodore, who ran backward and forward trying to help every- 
body, and in everybody's way. 

Wilfred Grey, Captain Jefferson, and Julian, were engaged 
finishing the arrangements in the lecture- room, as it was still 
called, through courtesy to the departed bride and bridegroom. 
The chief difficulty, that of making a dry and sheltered pas- 
sage between the room and the dwelling-house, was nearly 
done away with by the exceeding dryness of the ground, some 
days of east wind and hot sun having made the pathway as 
smooth and clean as a boarded floor. Then, as the sun set, 
the east wind died away, leaving the calm, still air unstiiTed by 
even a passing breeze, and so mild, that doors and windows 
might be left open with impunity, and passers to and fro 
needed little or no wrapping or additional foot gear. 

At seven o'clock, Samuel Ward arrived, escoi-ting Professor 
Thomas, the lecturer. He was a mulatto, with a sickly and 
particularly inefficient appearance, but dressed with the greatest 
care. Ah, what pains it took to keep up that spotless dress 
suit ! and he and his wife had fasted from dinners for several 
days that he might gather together the price of the wondrously- 
shining boots which he now wore. He entered bowing, smiling, 
and rubbing his hands, and seemed at first almost too nice to 
partake of any of the tea and biscuits, which were prepared for the 
family in the morning room. Mrs. Grey, however, begged him 
to be seated, and when he did begin to eat, she soon observed 
that, although he strove not to appear so, the poor man was in 

i2 
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trath very hungry — too hungry, indeed, for dainty cakes and 
biscuits to avail him much. So, saying that she herself had 
not had time to eat enough dinner that day, she ordered in 
some more substantial viands, and asked all who were so in- 
clined to partake of them along with her. 

Very little tea had sufficed the young people, who had now 
gone away to complete the decorations of the great room ; but 
the master of the house and Samuel Ward were very willing to 
have something more solid than tea and biscuits ; and, so en- 
couraged, the dark Professor, with a smiling countenance, 
declared that, really now he thought of it, he believed he had, 
** in the multiplicity of his engagements, forgotten to take any 
dinner that day." 

Tea was ended, but the company were still seated round the 
table, when the loud postman's knock, which generally an- 
nounced the approach of Richard Maunders, was heard at the 
door of the sitting-room. 

** Come in," said Mrs. Grey ; and the large man, his counten- 
ance healing a look of deep, although subdued concern, entered. 
The comers of his mouth were depressed, and the hand which 
did not hold his hat was raised apologetically to his head. 

** I jest came in, sir," he said, addressing himself to Wil- 
fred Grey, **to mention that there has been a most awful 
mistake made about this here lecture. Not one has calculated 
to provide seats for the awjunce to sit on ; and if some one 
would jest say what's best to be done, it w'd lift a great weight 
off the Captain's mind." 

** Dear, dear ! " exclaimed Samuel Ward, **I have often 
observed in such cases as these, that it is the most essential 
things which are forgotten. Julius had the management of 
matters. Does he suggest any remedy ?" 

** Well, sir, he thinks that most part of the awjunce will 
have to keep on foot all the evening.'* 

" But he does not recollect, probably," said Samuel Ward, 
** that there may be several delicate females coming ;" and, 
looking round the room, he continued, ^' Thou hast not chairs 
enough, Julia, I suppose ?" 

** There's seats enough," said Mr. Maunders, " to accom- 
modate any that are downright delicate ; and may be the for- 
eign gentleman might know of some sort of a lecture that 
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wouldn't require seats for everybody all at onct. May be 
he'd have a banjo or a jumbo, or something that way about 
him." 

Samuel Ward, not comprehending, looked at the Professor, 
and the Professor drew himself up, and looked defiance at 
Eichard Maunders. 

** This is strange, indeed," said lecturer, turning to Mr. 
Grey. ** I have been at the utmost pains to prepare this 
discourse, and make it worthy of so distinguished an audience ; 
and I had hoped, sir, that — that things would have been in 
readiness. You will have some idea of the labour which I 
have expended upon it, if you would but look over my notes ; 
and also be able to form your opinion as to the merits of my 
discourse, in which I think I am justified in saying I have 
traced the subject from the fall of man to the present time." 

Mr. Maunders raised his hands and eyes, as if in silent 
deprecation of some impending calamity ; but Professor 
Thomas did not observe the gesture : he had turned to the 
back of his own chair, on which hung the light overcoat which 
he had worn, and in the pocket of which he had left his notes ; 
but, alas! all was emptiness — the roll of paper was gone. He 
plunged his hand still deeper, he turned spasmodically from one 
pocket to another ; but in vain, it was not there. 

" Most extraordinary," said Samuel Ward. ** Didst not 
thou put it in safely ? " 

"Certainly; but some one has abstracted it," exclaimed 
the Professor ; and, turning to Mr. Maunders with darkened 
countenance and lowering brow, he said, '* You appear to de- 
sire to prevent my lecture. Have you done this, sir ? " 

" Faith, no," replied the large man, between whom and the 
dark man there appeared to have arisen some kind of antag- 
onism. ** Faith, no ; I never saw it, nor know nothing about 
it. It's a bad thing, Professor, to put the wrong saddle on 
the wrong horse." 

" It must have dropped out of my paletot on the road ; or 
stay, perhaps I left it on my dressing-table, and it may yet be 
procured. If this" — with a slight motion of his head towards 
Bichard Maunders — **is your clerk or man of business, Mr. 
Grey, perhaps you would kindly commission him to go for it." 

*' That commission would be of too delicate and sairious a 
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nature for a man like me/' said Mr. Maunders, again raising 
his hand to his head ; and softly rahhing his forefinger ronnd 
and round among the side hair, he continued, '* I've heered 
say, Professor, that the fox never sent as good a messenger as 
himself.'* 

^' Come with me, Eichard, into the dining-room, and see 
how nicely we have laid out the supper," whispered Mrs. Grey, 
who had caught a gleam in the eye of the lecturer, and feared 
that something serious might come of it at last, if the two 
were left longer together. 

*' I fear it is too late to do anything ahout the notes at 
)resent,'* said Wilfred Grey, looking at his watch. " Perhaps 
we may defer the lecture to another time, and allow our visitors 
to amuse themselves this evening as hest they may." 

"But if it is lost,'* said the Professor, pathetically. 

** We must hope for the hest," said Samuel Ward. **It is 
wonderful how lost things turn up ; although it gives me great 
concern to think that this opening for usefulness should he so 
unexpectedly closed." 

" It is not far from nine o'clock : let us see what they are 
doing outside," said Wilfred Grey ; and, taking the disap- 
pointed lecturer out to look at the room, he somewhat mollified 
his wounded feelings, hy telling him that in a pecuniary way, 
at least, he should not he a loser ; and also hy holding out 
hopes that the lecture might be delivered at some future time. 

Pleasure is said to honour most bills drawn at the shortest 
notice ; and so it was with Captain Jefferson's proposed lec- 
ture on *' The Horrors of War." Favoured by the mildness 
of the evening, all who had been invited came to Holy- 
brook, enjoying and understanding the jest, and ready to 
be pleased. 

At half-past nine the band of the — th Regiment struck up 
a merry air ; and the Marquis of Glarisford, who, although he 
was now a steady and useful member of society, had lost none 
of his gaiety, led Mrs. Grey to the head of the room, and dan- 
cing commenced at once with zest and spirit. The floor was 
all that could be desired, and the music excellent. The band, 
placed near the centre of the room, served for both the upper 
and lower house ; nor did the officers and gentlemen confin 
themselves exclusively to either end of the room, but dance 
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with many a pretty mountain lass, who shewed her graceful 
paces in jigs, reels, &c., smiling furtively all the while at the 
awkward attempts which her elegantly-dressed paiiner made 
to follow her in the mazes of a dance, which seemed so simple 
to her, although so intricate to him. 

Kitty Grant sat with Mrs. Jefferson on a comfortahle sofa, 
from which there was a good view of the dancers ; and won- 
dered how " mighty pretty it all was, and now really she could 
not see anything so objectionable in it after all — only, what 
would sister Sarah say ? " But then as long as Samuel Ward 
felt easy to stay, Kitty thought she need not go; he had 
been at first, as he said himself, rather perplexed and put 
out ; but, seeing the thing could not be helped, he walked up 
and down the room, and tried to comfort Professor Thomas, 
who certainly was not well pleased with the turn things had 
taken ; until kind-hearted little Effie, perceiving the lecturer's 
disappointed looks, told her uncle to ask him to dance the next 
set of quadrilles with her. Whereupon the dark man bright- 
ened wonderfully, and was, for the remainder of the evening, as 
gay as any of the party, forgetting perhaps for the time the 
woes of his race, and even the more immediately pressing sor- 
rows of his pretty, sad-eyed Quadroon wife, and their four 
little darkies, who rarely had quite enough to eat, and were 
principally clothed by philanthropists. 

Little Arthur and Theodore Grey staid awake most valiantly 
until eleven o'clock, when the younger boy, suddenly succumb- 
ing, was carried away to bed ; and Arthur, although stoutly 
denying that it was ever again likely that he should wish to 
sleep or enjoy himself at all in bed before midnight, — was yet 
induced by the offer of various tempting sugar-plums from out 
the depths of Mrs. Jefferson's pocket, to rest beside her on the 
sofa. ** Just," she said, '*my little pigeon trout" — such 
was the somewhat paradoxical form of endearment which the 
good lady used when she wished to be peculiarly insinuating — 
" Just while you're sucking these, you know ; and after that, 
we'll see what can be done." Then, desirous to divert her 
grandson's thoughts into a less exciting channel, she began to 
tell him tales of Ballinabeg, in the County Carlow, where her 
father lived when she was a child ; stories of the cows, the 
horses, the poultry, the flocks, and the herds. Arthur, think- 
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isg the time most nnsnitable for snch puerile anecdotes, 
resolved to rebel, and indignantly rejoin the dancers : he only 
waited till the next sugar plnm should be disposed of. But 
while he waited, Mrs. Jefferson's discourse flowed on in its 
mild and soothing current, till just as she had come to the re- 
lation of how *' Cousin Dinah, the housekeeper, used to get 
twenty pecks of hops, from out of which she made 

* Twenty quarts of twinkledy-twink, 
And twenty qaarts of very good drink, 
And twenty qaarts of good lie-by, 
And twenty qaarts of drink when you*re dry,* " 

the young hero's eyes closed upon the stirring scene before 
him, and he too was borne away, unconscious of the indignity. 

** Poor little manl" said Mrs. Jefferson, as with smiling 
face she looked after the boy, whom she had packed comfortably 
into his nurse's arms ; ** Poor little man ! doesn't he remind 
you of his dear grandfather, Kitty ? But here comes Samuel. 
We can make room for him between us, can't we ? Well, 
Samuel dear, what do you think of all this ? " 

** It is very unexpected to me, Charlotte, really very unex- 
pected. I don't know what to think or to say about it. I 
had hoped much from the lecture ; it might have had a very 
favourable influence on some now present. I think it would 
have been quite Wilfred's place to have sent a messenger to 
Professor Thomas's lodgings to see if the notes had been left 
there, and to fetch them. There would have been time 
enough." 

*' But dost thou not think they may have dropped out of the 
pocket of his coat on his way here ?" asked Kitty. 

** He fears they did, although I told him 1 thought it un- 
likely, as they made quite a bulky bundle, and he would have 
missed them at once. From what he tells me, his lecture 
would have been a most remarkable one, shewing the evils of 
war from a very early period down to the present time ; and if 
it had been the means of leading any of these flne young mili- 
tary men to think more seriously of the life they are pursuing, 
it would have been very gratifying." 

** Well, Samuel, I suppose it can't be helped now ; and the 
young people don't look as if they were very sorry. Here is a. 
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seat for you between Kitty and me," said Mrs. Jefferson, draw- 
ing in the folds of her thick black moire antique to make room 
for her brother — Elitty's much slighter person, and very suc- 
cint dress, occupying but a small portion of the sofa. 

'< Stay, Samuel,*' she continued, as the old man was about 
to seat himself. ** What ails the tail of your coat ? There 
must be something extraordinary in this pocket, it stands out 
80," — and putting her hand into her brother's pocket, Mrs. 
Jefferson drew out a thick roll of paper. Samuel Ward had 
perhaps never in his life been so much tempted to utter a 
strong or unguarded expression, as when, on opening the roll, 
he found that it contained the lost Lecture, or rather, the 
notes, from which the Professor was to have traced the 
progress of war from the fall of man to the present time. 
To say that the good man grew red would give no adequate 
idea of the colour which overspread his always florid coun- 
tenance, and rose even to the bare and shining crown of his 
head, as, turning over the papers, he assured himself that 
these were really the lost notes; but, ** Well, well!" 
" Dear, dear ! " and ** Dear, dear ! " " Well, well I " were 
the strongest expressions that he uttered. Then glancing 
sideways from sister to cousin, he said — not without a twinkle 
in the comer of his eye — ** Don't say a word about it ; I see 
it all now ; young people will be young. But I won't give 
Julius the satisfaction of knowing that I found it." Then, as 
lie saw the Captain's merry face glancing at him from some 
kittle distance, he bundled the papers again into his pocket, 
and tried to appear very solemn ; while Mrs. Jefferson shook 
her head at her step- son, and shook her sides with an inaudible 
laugh ; and Kitty, not believing that any one could be so 
Audacious as to play tricks on Cousin Samuel, was inclined to 
'think that the notes being found in his pocket, was one of 
tJiose things which we cannot account for ! 

The young people were indeed having a VC17 gay time. 
IBoth Effie and Ellen had danced with the Marquis of Gla- 
^sford, as well as with Colonel Ashton, and others of the 
notabilities present, while Wilfred, Captain Jefferson, and 
Julian were doing their devoirs^ as entertainers, in dancing 
'^Hth the lady guests. 

It was past twelve o'clock, and nearly supper time. Most 
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of the workpeople had gone to partake of the substantial 
meal which was provided for them ; only a few, who preferred 
recreation to refreshment, still remaining on the floor of the 
*' lower house." Ellen and Julian — partners in the two pre- 
vious dances — were resting for a few moments in a bowery 
corner, close beside the dividing pillars. Here branches of 
evergreens were tastefully arranged overhead, and amongst 
them crimson camellias and plants of the sweet-scented white 
azalia, whose blossoms filled the air with fragrance. The 
youth and the maiden were talking, but not on any particularly 
interesting subject, and thinking perhaps of nothing deeper 
than how pleasant it was to form a part of the gay scene 
before them. Yet they felt very happy, as young people will 
feel at times, without exactly knowing the why or the wherefore. 

** I have lost the flowers from my hair ! " exclaimed Ellen, 
laying her hand quickly on the thick plaits which adorned the 
back of her head. *' Are they not gone ?** 

'*Yes," replied Julian, as looking at the glossy coils, he 
thought that they needed little additional adornment. ** Where 
could you have dropped them ? Perhaps I shall be able to 
find them." 

" Thank you, no. It would be useless amongst so many 
people, for they were very frail, although very pretty.'* 

** Ked and white blossoms, were they not— the colours you 
wear in your dress ?" Then plucking a crimson camellia, he 
continued, ** Perhaps this, with a spray of white azalia; will 
serve to replace them. See, they are exactly the colours you 
require." 

** They are certainly much more beautiful than the artificial 
flowers which I have lost, but they are still more fragile, and 
besides, I cannot fasten them into my hair, as I could the 
others." 

** Those are freshly opened, and will not fall off easily,"" 
said Julian, as he plucked the flowers, and gave them to hi 
companion ; ** I wish the beautiful stefanotas had been 
blow, it would exactly suit your hair, and would I think be 
durable — for one night at least — as any artificial flower. I 
will be in full bloom before this great ball which is talked 
Glarisford Castle — you will be there, will you not ?" 

" I hope so ; I hear we are to be invited." 
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^^ And if I have a spray of the stefanotas for you then, will 
you not wear it ? *' 

Ellen answered by a blush and a pretty dimpling smile ; and 
bending her head, she tried to an*ange the flowers among her 
plaits, but it was very difficult for her to do so, without either 
mirror or attendant, and they fell out as quickly as she put 
them in. 

** Do allow me," said J^ian. ** I am sure I shall be able 
to twine them among your plaits, so that they will be quite 
secure." 

As good as his word, and with very dexterous fingers, Julian 
was arranging the flowers amongst the glossy plaits ; Ellen's 
bead was slightly bent, and neither she nor the young man 
observed a figure muffled in a worn shawl, who had been for 
some time watching them from behind one of the leafy pillars 
close by; till a small cold hand was laid on Ellen's arm. 
Starting at the chill almost death- like touch, she turned 
quickly, and saw close beside her, the beautiful but haggard 
face of poor Peg Ryan. 

"Miss Ellen!" she whispered. ** Oh Miss Ellen, and 
Master Julian, you that are happy and blest of the Lord, and 
won't niver know what it is to have the heart torn out of yes 
night and day, Olj do for the love of heaven have pity on our 
sowls, and come yourself Masther Julian, and bring the 
Bocther — no, don't come alone, but bring the Docther, and 
come to Iveagh." 
'* Why, Peg ! what is the matter ? Is your father worse ? " 
" He's dead ! " replied the woman, almost in a whisper. 
*' So suddenly at last I" said Julian ; *' I saw Nance and 
^eter here not half-an-hour since, eating and drinking in the 
»arn, and concluded that Christie must be better, or they 
^ould not have left him." 

**0h sir, he is dead ! he is dead ! " repeated Peg, in the 
same hard whisper. 

**And did they leave you to attend him, while they came here ?" 
** Aye, sir, me and Patsy," and she shuddered. 
'* Poor creature !" exclaimed Ellen ; ** and were you alone 
^th him when he died ?" 

* * Oh ! for the sake of the Blessed Virgin, Masther Julian I " 
^^id the poor woman, without replying to Ellen's queatioii^ 
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** Look out the Docther, and come ye's down to Iveagh at 
onct ; and maybe they'd let it alone, an' not call down the 
vingeance of Heaven on our heads wid disturbing the poor 
cowld corpse." 

** I shall look for Dr. Grant, if you like. Peg,*' said Julian ; 
** but what can he do when poor Christie is deaii ? Wait here 
for me one moment, will you not ?" he continued, addressing 
Ellen. ** I think I saw Dr. Grant at the other end of the 
room. I shall speak to him, and return to you at once." 

As Julian went, Ellen turned to speak to the poor woman, 
but she had disappeared, There was a general stir in the 
room, and Captain Jefferson was approaching ; he had come 
to take Ellen in to supper. 

** Now have I not exerted myself handsomely to lose my 
wager ?" he said, as he gave her his arm. 

" You have, indeed," replied Ellen, " so handsomely that I 
shall exonerate you from fulfilling it." 

** No, no," said the Captain, shaking his head, **that 
won't do. Honour bright. A wager is a wager, and nothing 
can cancel it. Have you been standing here alone ? I was 
looking for you everywhere." 

** Your brother had but just left me ; he said he would be 
back in a moment" 

** Ah ; I saw Julian at the other end of the room. He was 
looking for Dr. Grant, although I told him the poor man had 
been called away to see a patient near Glarisford, more than 
twenty minutes ago. I have been all the evening in the line 
of my duty — as Mr. Ward would say — dancing with our lady 
guests ; but remember, after supper, you have promised to be 
my partner." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

It was far into the small hours of the night before the guests 
took their leave. No coniretemp occurred, no damp to the 
night's amusement, and it was universally admitted, that there 
never had been an assembly in Glarisford or its neighbourhood 
more enjoyable than this impromptu dance at Holybrook Mills. 
The Marquis of Glarisford, Lord Lieutenant of the County, 
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and Colonel of the Glarisford Artillery ; Colonel Ashton, with 
all the officers of the regiment then qaartered in the city ; 
Mr. Jones, the County Inspector of Police, with several of his 
sab-inspectors, three or four Justices of the Peace, and many 
minor G-ovemment officials, passed a pleasant evening, ate an 
excellent supper, drank health and prosperity to the bride and 
bridegroom, to the host and hostess, &c., &q., and rode home 
well content with their entertainment. 

But the first news with which Holybrook and its neigh- 
bourhood were greeted in the morning was, that notwith- 
standing the close proximity of all these magnates, the 
Rectory had been broken into during the night, and all the 
plate and portable valuables belonging to the newly-married 
pair, carried away. 

Great was the consternation, both at the Abbey, and at the 
MiUs ; and the first thought of everyone was, ** What will 
Mrs. Tatlow say ? How shall we tell her ? " 

There certainly had been carelessness, and that, too, caused 
by the night's entertainment, and by the desire of all to be 
present at the dance. 

One old woman, alone, had been left in charge of the 
Rectory ; and she could throw no light on the subject. She 
had barred and bolted the doors and windows, as usual ; and 
going to bed had slept quietly until morning, undisturbed by 
Qie housebreakers, who must have been well acquainted with 
the premises, and made but little disturbance or noise. 

Suspicion fell at once on Peter Ryan — or at least on the 
gang to which he was supposed to belong— and yet it seemed, 
that for both Peter and his mother, an alibi could be proved, 
for several persons had seen them in the dancing room, as well 
as in the bam, where it was said they had done full justice 
both to meat and drink. Nevertheless a portion of the strong 
body of police, who had come out from Glarisford as soon as 
the robbery was made known, went at once, accompanied by 
Captain Jefferson, Mr. Maunders, and others, to see if Peter 
had left his own miserable freehold in Iveagh, before they 
made any further search. The cabin was untenanted except 
by one lean hound, but the smouldering embers on the hearth 
showed that it had not been very long vacated ; and a country- 
man who was passing with a donkey load of heather, from the 
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mountain side, said that he had seen Peg go np toward her 
father's house not ten minutes hefore. Bnt in any case poor 
Peg would have heen left behind. A thorough examination was 
therefore made, in every part of the cabin, but no trace of any 
of the lost property could be discovered, and, indeed, there 
seemed no possible hiding-place in the wretched habitation, 
not even in the thin, broken, and mouldering thatch. '^ A 
miss is as good as a mile," said Mr. Maunders, as he emerged 
from the dark cabin. ** Pother's away, I doubt ; and you may 
have the stye to do what you like with now, Captain.*' 

" The country's well rid of him, at any price," said Captain 
Jefferson ; and as he turned he threw away the end of a cigar 
which he had been smoking. It fell on the low roof of the 
cabin ; and the thatch, which the last week's sun and wind had 
made as dry and inflammable as tinder, ignited at once, and 
fanned by the strong east wind, which had again risen with the 
sun, a sharp tongue of flame darted upwards, and in another 
moment the roof was all blazing, crackling, and sparkling; 
whilst a volume of dense smoke flew awav to westward, over 
the mountain side. 

At the same time, a wild shout and a cheer for the Captain, 
rose from the crowd of ragamuffins — boys and men — who had 
followed to see ** what the Peelers would do." The walls of 
the cabin being built of turf, were almost as inflammable as the 
roof itself, caught fire, and the whole tenement, from foun- 
dation to chimney, was soon one mass of flame, so that before 
an hour had passed, there was nothing left of Peter's dwelling 
but a heap of smouldering embers. 

" You've made short work of the Fox's earth any way. 
Captain," said the constable, turning from the blazing pile ; 
**but we must not waste more time. Haven't the Ryans 
another house near here *?" 

" Yes ; the old man lives up the lane yonder, but he ie 
dying, and I am sure that even if Peter has committed th( 
robbery, Christie has had no hand in it." 

** No, but it is our duty to search the house. The ol( 
woman's character is none of the best." 

" None of the best, indeed ! I forgot Nance." 

As they reached Christie's house a wUd mournful wail vn 
heard to rise from within ; and on opening the door, they sa~ — w 
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stretched on the low settle bed the corpse of the old man, 
whilst beside it sat Nance and Peg, wringing their hands, and 
uttering loud and shrill cries of lamentation. For a few 
moments neither of the women appeared to notice the in- 
truders ; then Nance, turning her face toward the door, said, 
** Come in ; come in, all of yes ; come in an' look at him, my 
Christie, my darlin, the light o' my eyes, ochone I ochone !" 
and again the wild cry of grief rose from both the women. 

** My good woman," said the constable, approaching the 
bed, ** I am sorry for your trouble, but we have no time to 
lose, and you must listen to what I say — can you give me any 
information as to where your son is at present ? " 

** My son ! Is it Pether you mean ? " 

** Yes, Peter Ryan — the very man." 

** Oh musha I musha ! Oh wirra ! and that I should have 
to tell it on my own son ! Isn't he there in the room inside ? 
and didn't he come home in liquor from the Captain's Ball, 
an* wouldn't as much as help to lay out his own father, that 
bad died all on a suddint, while he was out divartin' himself." 

** I saw you there yourself, too, old woman," said Mr. 
Maunders, ** and you were tuckin' in the victuals and drink 
tolerable well, too, if my memory sarves me." 

A momentary scowl passed over Nance's countenance ; then 
Softening its expression as if with an effort, she said, *' Aye, ye 
may have seen me there for a minnit, didn't I run up to look 
for Pether, an' keep him out of mischief ; and them don t know 
v^hat starvation is, that thinks a poor crayture that hasn't 
ieen the colour of meat for the blessed saints knows how 
•ong, could keep from eatin' a bit when it was set before her." 

" Faith, Nance, I didn't know that the saints knew many 
iartic'lars about you," said Mr. Maunders ; but the woman not 
ijearing him, continued, in a voice shriller than before, 

** But oh, musha I musha ! sure I'd rather have starved 
Outright, nor to leave my own man to the care of that spawl- 
aeen of a girl, if I'd ha' known that he was so far through." 

Peg glanced round with a wild look in her eyes, and a 
gasping sound escaped her lips, but catching the fierce eye of 
ber mother-in-law, she cowered down again upon the bedside. 

** We must see your son before we go," said the constable. 

" In course, sir, in course. You'll find him inside, on the 
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bed, sleepin' off the liquor, and shame and blame on them 
that ever made him take to such courses, drivin' him out of 
his sinses wid their hard usage," she continued, scowling fur- 
tively at Captain Jefferson. 

Peter was found lying on the bed pointed out by his mother, 
and was to all appearance in a state of unmitigated and 
helpless drunkenness. After many vain attempts to rouse 
him from his stupor, the officers of the law left him, and 
proceeded to search the house. 

Nance, who appeared at first not to have heard of the 
robbery, as soon as the case was explained to her, gave — with 
the alacrity of conscious innocence — every facility and assist- 
ance to the searchers ; but nowhere could the slightest trace 
of the lost property be discovered, and everything, in fact, 
combined to exonerate the Byans from the suspicion which 
had rested upon them. 

"Now if yes done," said Nance, whose fiery disposition 
appeared to have been suddenly softened by her husband's 
death, " if yes have done your sarch, which in course *twas 
your duty to do ; and if yes won't stop to wake him, may be 
you'd leave huz an' the poor cowld corp in pace. Sure, as 
soon as the buryin's over, we'll lave you the house to your- 
selves, an' poor ould Nance '11 go an' ind her days wid Pether 
in his hovel down below there." 

** You'll not aisy do that," said a bystander. ** Hasn't the 
Captain just put a spark to it, an' there's not a bit of it, 
small nor large, but's in cinders by this time.'' 

Nance Ryan sprang to her feet, and glaring at Julius 
Jefferson with a fiendish ferocity, she uttered a curse upon his 
head too fearful to find record here. 

*' Whisht ! whisht ! woman," said Maunders, laying his 
hand on her shoulder; *' Don't you know that curses is like the 
crows, and never fail of coming home to roost. 'Twas nothin' 
but an accident — the captain bumin' down your ould pig-stye." 

** Accidence !" repeated Nance, her eyes still glaring wildly 
on the young man ; ** Was it accidence, his bein' tryin' to put 
Pether out of it, these three year 'n more, for the sakes of the 
stinkin' varmint in the cover ? Was it accidence that he shot 
Pother's dogs that were as good to the boy as his own childer ? 
Was it accidence that took the honest bread out of our mouths 
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an' left us to starre on the few coppers the neighbours gave 
us ? Was it accidence that left my two fine sons to die in the 
frost, and the snow, and the cholera, and the fever, when they 
was fit to fi^ht any ten of them heathens in the Crimea ? " — and 
again, with wild shrill voice, she repeated her appalling cnrse. 
" Don't imagine that yon will firighten me by your jargon, 
woman,*' said Captain Jefferson ; ** your threats and your 
curses are nothing to me. It was unintentionally that I set 
fire to yonder hovel, but I have done nothing for some time 
which has pleased me so well. You can never return to it 
now; and you must quit this house also — the sooner the 
better. It was only for that poor dead man's sake that 
I allowed yon to remain here so long. Come!" he con- 
tinued, turning to the constables, ** we are only wasting time 
iere," 

There were known to be other persons living amongst the 
mountains who were quite as regardless of the rights of pro- 
perty as Peter Hyan, whose present helpless condition, and the 
&et that he had been seen by many joining in the festivities of 
the previous night, seemed to clear him from the suspicion 
that he had had a part in this robbery. Vigorous search was 
made far and near by the Constabulary, but no traces of the 
luissing property could be discovered ; not the smallest article 
of it was ofiered at any of the pawn offices, either in Glarisford 
or any of the neighbouring towns ; and the search was at 
length relinquished, as hopeless. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tatlow, being, on their return from their 
'bedding tour, met with much humility and shamefacedness 
Ijy their erring relatives, were wonderfully magnanimous and 
forgiving, for Fanny could be very magnanimous and amiable, 
generally when it was least to be expected that she should 
1>e so ; and the Bector was so happy, possessing so many 
new interests and comforts in his home, which had until 
now been a very lonely one, that the loss of spoons and forks, 
and other valuables, did not much disturb his equanimity. 
But Mrs. Stevens ! yes, there was the rub — at Jeast for poor 
Eitty Grant, when she returned to Glarisford the day after the 
wedding. Dr. Grant had gone down to Kerry, with the Mar- 
quis, to see some little lord or lady who was indisposed, and 
Mrs. Stevens was left alone with Anne Dempsey, who, not 
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having been allowed to accompany Dan Corr to Holybrook, 
had fallen into very dolefol dmnps — coming eyen to the weep- 
ing point, when she had seen Mr. Grey's Jenny set for^, 
gorgeous in a new bine Orleans dress and pink ribbons, to 
attend at the wedding breakfast. Bnt when the accdnnt of the 
robbery, &c,, reached Glarisford in of course a Tery exag- 
gerated form, Anne's spirits rose, and to judge from her con- 
versation, no one could suppose that she had had any desire to 
be of the party. 

She ** had always been a quiet girl, and she was thankful to 
say she had no hand in such like doings. I hear there's 
not a stone of the Tatlow's house left standin', ma'am," 
she said to her mistress, ** though he and Miss Fanny left 
the most solemmist charges to Mr. Grey niver to take 
his eyes ofif *it till they came back ; but every mother's 
son of 'em — Miss Kitty and Mr. Ward and all — danced 
the whole of the blessed night, and never cast an eye 
on it." 

Mrs. Stevens did not believe this statement to be all true ; 
she knew that her quiet little sister had never danced one step 
to music in her Hfe, and although Samuel Ward did not 
escape from the general disapprobation with which she viewed 
mankind, still she knew that he would not so fax swerve from 
the even tenour of his way, as to take any active part in an 
amusement so much disapproved by the Society to which he 
belonged. 

But he had been present, and Kitty had been present, there 
was no doubt of that, and the latter, at least, should hear more 
about it. 

Sarah Stevens sat alone, but not lonely, nursing her wrath 
to keep it warm, and experiencing that peculiar exhilaration of 
spirit which the just ought to feel when about to bring the 
criminal to justice. In this frame of mind it was wonderful 
how rapidly the knitting of her Afifghan blanket proceeded, 
and she had no idea that it was so late, when at six o'clock 
the culprit arrived in the Holybrook covered car, and at the 
same time Anne came in to lay the tea-things. 

Tea was, however, got through without any allusion to past 
or passing events ; and Kitty, although her heart sank within 
her, when she saw the cloud resting on her sister's brow, tried 
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to assnme an easy, lightsome manner, which was by no means 
natural to her, asking sadden and irrelevant questions about 
the pig, the cow, the garden, &c., &c. But it was of no use : 
Sarah saw through it quite well, and would only reply in 
monosyllables; and the sisters sank into complete silence, 
until the tea-things being removed, and Anne, who had 
remained as long as was possible in the hopes of being <* in 
at it,'* at last left the room. 

Then Sarah Stevens, drawing her shawl more closely round 
her, said, in an awful voice, not loud, but deep, *" What is all 
ttiis, Kitty?" 

** Which, sister ?" asked Kitty, with a trembling but most 
illusory hope, that Sarah might not have heard the particulars. 

** Thou knows very well what I mean. Wert not thou at 
this place of diversion last night ? " 

" 1 thought thou gave me leave to attend Fanny Grey's 
wedding?*' 

** I am not speaking to thee of the wedding breakfast, 
although I really should have thought that a person of thy age 
might have been satisfied to stay at home with an invalid sister, 
instead of running about amusing thyself." 

'* Indeed, Sarah, I thought thou weii; pretty well." 

"I am never well" 

'* But a little better than usual," suggested Kitty, meekly. 

*' I don't think thou considered much about my health 
ataU." 

Kitty *s mental eye turned inward, and not. being able to see 
that she had considered much about it just then, she was silent. 

** What dost thou suppose * Friends * in Dublin would say if 
they heard thou hadst been present at a dancing enter- 
tainment ?" 

" But really, sister, I thought it was to be a lecture till quite 
the last, when they began to play the music." 

** And didst thou leave the room at once ?" 

" I was just sitting with Cousin Charlotte on a sofa," said 
Kitty pleadingly ; ** and then, after awhile, Cousin Samuel 
came, and we were quite comfortable ; and the young people 
seemed to be enjoying themselves, and I could see nothing at 

all so very objectionable " then poor Kitty burst into 

tears. 

k2 
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Bat Sarah Steyens was not one to be softened, or turned 
from the straight line of her duty by any snch display <^ feeling. 
She continued her discourse until Kitty felt herself to be the 
most erring of women — ** women Friends," at least — felt, indeed, 
before she went to bed that night as if evils in general, and the 
robbery at Holybrook in particular, had been cansed by her 
'* want of faithfulness/* as her sister expressed it, in not bear- 
ing testimony against such proceedings. She hoped that 
perhaps Cousin Samuel, and surely dear John, the two men of 
all the world whose opinion she most valued, might comfort 
her a little, and not look on her conduct as so very shocking ; 
but the Doctor was so much engaged just then, that he was 
seldom at home, coming in only to take his meals hurriedly, 
and at irregular hours ; and Samuel Ward did not come at all, 
so that, left alone with Sarah, the time was very low, and tears 
were frequently Kitty's portion. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

DuBiNG the excitement caused by the search for the robbers 
among the mountains, the Marquis of Glarisford several times 
called at Holybrook — both Mills and Abbey; and the^i^ap- 
nroaching festivities at the Castle being spoken of, it was 
natural that, although the general invitations were not yet 
issued, he should, invite all those who had so lately entertained 
him. 

Effie and Ellen Walker obtcmied permission from their 
parents to remain in the neighbourhood of Glarisford till after 
that great event, which, however, was not to take place until 
the second or third week in May, when the Earl of Carlisle was 
expected to spend two days with the Marquis of Glarisford ; 
and all the nobility, gentry, clergy, and, indeed, everyone of 
the least note in the county were invited to meet their Viceroy 
at an evening entertainment, which was to be more of a recep- 
tion than a ball, although it was understood that the less staid 
portion of the assembly were to have as much dancing as they 
pleased. 

It had been arranged, that after Fanny's wedding, Mr. Grey 
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and Margaret should spend a few weeks at Lowbridge with 
Mrs. Walker — Mrs. Grey's eldest daughter, and the mother of 
Effie and Ellen. The girls were to have returned home with, 
their gruid&ther and aunt, but Mrs. Jefferson begged that they 
might now pay her a long promised yisit. *' I'd enjoy so much 
haying the girls/' she said, ** and so I am sure would the dear 
boys, who are ofken lonely enough, and you know, Margaret, 
my dear, I ean never keep poor Julius at home unless I have 
some company or amusement for him. He'll be ofif to Kerry, 
or no one knows where, and his regiment may be ordered 
abroad any day, so that if I haven't him now, I may never see 
him again, poor boy ! " 

Margaret knew that Mrs. Jefferson's great care when her 
step-sons were at home was to see that their bodily wants were 
well attended to, and, chiefly, that their dinners were of the 
best. She had always been a great housekeeper, and although 
she did not now put her own hands much to these things, she 
spent most of the day in overseeing her household, so that the 
girls would be left pretty much to their own devices. 

Margaret had perfect confidence in Effie's sense and steadi- 
ness; but Ellen, under the guidance of Captain Jeflerson, 
might be led, if not into actual danger, at least into situations 
from which it would be quite as well for her to be absent — such 
as riding to the meet, and hunting with the gay young officers 
now stationed at Glarisford. Julius kept a horse peculiarly 
adapted for ladies' riding, and he had often tried to induce Effie 
to accompany him, either to the hunt or for quiet rides through 
the country. She, however, did not like to go, or was, as she 
said herself, ** too great a coward." But EUen was an excel- 
lent as well as fearless rider, and such an ofler being made to 
her there was no probability of her refusing it. And after all, 
what reason was there for her to refuse, or for Miss Grey to 
object to her hunting. Many other ladies hunted, and Julius 
would surely take good care of her. 

So Margaret, fearing that she herself was fast growing into 
a prudish old maid, allowed her nieces to go to the Abbey, and 
said nothing to them which might in any way lessen their 
enjoyment of the visit. 

One of Margaret's greatest wishes — as has been before 
stated — ^was that Julian and Effie might become attached to 
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each other, and might not this visit hring to p^ss so happy a 
consummation : of any further complication she had no fears. 
. JuHus, certainly, was an unmitigated flirt, hat so nniyersal in 
his attentions, there seemed little fear that any one lady shonld 
at present lose her heart for sake of him, handsome as he was ; 
at least, she did not think that either of her nieces would he so 
foolish. 

The week after Mr. and Mrs. Tatlow's marriage, the two 
girls went to the Ahhey. It was the height of the hunting 
season ; and Julius never absented himself from his favourite 
amusement. Again he begged Effie to ride out with him, 
at least so far as the meet ; but still she steadily, although 
smilingly, refused all equestrianism. 

She was timid, both for herself and for Ellen, and begged 
her sister not to join in so perilous an amusement. Ellen, 
however, only laughed at her fears ; but Mrs. Jefiferson, taking 
Effie's side, a compromise was at length made. Ellen rode to 
the meet, saw the start, and then returned with Julian, who, 
although he was a good rider, did not care for hunting. 

On account of the mountainous nature of the district, the 
immediate neighbourhood of Holybrook was unfavourable lor 
the sport ; and the hounds, generally, met in the more open 
country, on the other side of the Glaris. 

This latter was a region full of interest to lovers of anti- 
quarian lore and old romance. Ellen had often heard of the 
interest attached to this part of the country, and gladly acceded 
to Julian's proposition, that instead of returning at once to 
Holybrook they should explore some of it together. 

Julian was familiar with the legends connected with the 
fairy mounds, the ancient cromlechs, the earthworks, the old 
burying grounds, and the ruined castles, and the two young 
people spent very happy mornings in visiting these places of 
interest, riding from one to the other along the dry, smooth 
roads, or through pretty lanes, on whose banks the sweet 
spring flowers were peeping out, and where the blackthorn 
spread its profusion of leafless blossoms, mingled with the 
bushes of the golden furze. 

Far pleasanter it was than following any wild course which 
it might please Master Reynard to lead his pursuers. 

Captain Jeflerson would say very pretty things to induce 
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Ellen to accompany him; bnt he was not willing to forego, 
even for her sake, the pleasures of the chase. 

So Julian and Ellen rode alone, and seldom returned to 
Holybrook long before Captain Jefferson, both the hunter and 
the mere riders being then ready to enjoy, to Mi*s. Jefferson's 
full satisfaction, the good dinner which she had seen prepared 
for them, but not too tired to spend the evenings pleasantly 
in reading, music, or social conversation : and for three whole 
weeks, to the good mother's great satisfaction, Julius, as well 
as Julian, spent all their evenings at home— at least, with their 
own family, for there were a few little quiet gatherings at 
Wilfred Grey's, the Bectory, and elsewhere. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

'' Thebb's nothing like horse exercise for young people," said 
Mrs. Jefferson to Effie one evening, as from the drawing-room 
windows she watched Julian and Ellen, who now rode towards 
the Abbey at a brisk canter. '*! wish you'd ride some- 
times, Effie, my dear. Look," she continued, as the young 
people reined up their horses at the door ; ''see how bright 
and well they look ; Ellen, to be sure, is always as bright 
as a blossom; but really Julian is getting some colour in 
his cheeks, and his whole countenance has a bright 
healthy look I never observed in it before. I am sure it 
must be from horse exercise, and giving up the books and the 
fine arts for awhile. I was sorry to hear him talking to Ellen 
of going to sketch, last night ; he'll lose his health if he begins 
to stoop over those drawings again, and the smell of paint is so 
unwholesome. Here, too, comes my fine, handsome lad," con- 
tinued Mrs. Jefferson, as Julius, mounted on his beautiful 
hunter, was seen approaching, in an opposite direction from 
that by which the otiiers had come. ** Now, Effie, my dear, 
did you ever see a much finer young man ? is not it a 
sad pity he should have to leave his own country ? and 
I can't have the same feeling about the profession he 
has chosen, as if I had not been brought up a 'Friend.' 
His regiment must go abroad soon. Colonel Ashton told 
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me tho other day that it was quite nncertain when they would 
huvo to go ; it might he in a month, or it might not be for a 
year.*' 

<<They Boldom go quite so soon as is said at first/' replied 
Effie. 

" I don't know, dear ; we can never be sure. How good he 
has been in staying at home with us every evening for the last 
throe weeks, though part of the time we had not even Samuel 
hero for him to talk to, and you know men do require men's 
Booioty. Has Samuel come in, do you know ? he was over 
at the Mill.*' 

** Y()H ; I saw him come up the avenue half-an-hour ago." 

** Thou I HU))p<)Ho ho is in the dining-room ; he is so fond of 
warming hinisolf before dinner. I must go to him ; he pro- 
nuHtul to call to see Pog Ryan, and bring me word how she is, 
for I oan*t got up that steep lane to their house.*' 

** Hut do toll mo, Mrs. Jefferson, won't you, the next time 
you have to send there. I should be so glad to be your mes- 
Bongor,'* said Eflio. ** I thought I heard that they had all 
gone to Ballynock ?" 

*' No, iudood ; that poor young woman is not getting on at 
all. Her wrt>ti4ied little infant is three weeks old now ; it was 
born tho day C'hristie was buried. They put the creature into 
the bod they had just taken the corpse out of, and she has not 
rison since. 1 don't think she'll live. Julius, my dear," she 
continued, as hor step-son entered, ** I was just speaking of the 
liyans." 

The young ofHoor uttei^ed a hasty exclamation, very deroga- 
tory to tho family mentioned by his mother. ^* I beg your 
pardon," he thou said, turning to EHie ; '< but really these 
liyans are like a perpetutU blister. 1 can't imagine why 
Maunders won't put them out, and have done with it.'* 

•' Yos, my dear,'' said Mrs. Jefterson ; ** but the poor young 
woman is dying, or, at least, very ill. As soon as they can, 
they have promised to move to Ballynock ; indeed, 1 shall 
be very glad when they go, for scarcely a night passes that 
we don't lose a duck« or a goose, or some of the fowl. 
Maybe it's the fox ; but I think not" 

** You may not only tliink it, mother, but be perfectly sure 
of the fact. Peter's hounds have not left a fox in Iveagh ; I 
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wonder, for the sake of his own character, he did not leave one 
at least to carry his sins on its back. Is dinner ready ? I 
have just received orders to go with some troops to DnbliJii, and 
must be off at nine o'clock.'* 

** At nine o'clock to-night I " 

" Yes." 

** But yon don't mean to say that you're going altogether ? " 
said Mrs. Jefferson, aghast. 

'* No ; please goodness I shall be back in a week or two. I 
heartily wish it had happened otherwise," continued Captain 
Jefferson, with a very audible sigh ; and whilst his mother left 
the room to speak to the cook, and hasten the proceedings of 
that functionary, he said to Effie, '' I never knew how sweet home 
was, or might become to me until these last three happy 
weeks. But you surely will not have left this before my return." 

*' That depends on when you return," she replied, smiling. 

*^ And does it make no difference to you whether I return or 
not ?" said Julius, taking a seat near Effie, and watching the 
pretty nimble fingers as they worked at a long slip of embroid- 
ery. The girl bent her head a little, and the nimble fingers 
worked a little faster. She did not want to answer such ques- 
tions. Julius Jefferson had said many pretty things to her 
since she had come to Glarisford ; perhaps rather more than 
pretty things — words such as in her quiet home- life had never 
been addressed to Effie before — so flattering, so tender, so in- 
sinuating ; ' and yet she could not divest herself of the idea that 
they all had a tendency to double entendre — ^that they might be 
taken either as meaning a great deal or nothing at all. They 
seemed to her like the words of a man well versed in the 
world's ways, who knew how much he might safely say, just 
bordering on, without actually reaching, any serious declara- 
tion. 

She had looked steadily into her own heart, and it had told 
her that the handsome, gay young officer might, if she were not 
careful, occupy too large a place there. She knew that, as 
yet, she was heart whole, or nearly so ; but she could not 
answer for the consequences if these attentions were to continue 
much longer ; besides, did he not speak to other girls just as 
he spoke to her ? He might speak to other girls as he pleased, 
as flatteringly, as tenderly, as flippantly, but while he did so 
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he shonld not address her in the same manner-— he should not 
offer his tinsel in exchange for her fine gold. 

** I told my mother that this absence would be only tempos 
rary/' he continued; ''but I may be mistaken. Colonel 
Ashton cannot say positively. Ah ! Miss Walker, will you not 
have one sorrowful thought for me when I am gone ? " 

** Did you not say you would be back in a week or two ?*' 

'* Well, be it so ; but in any case I shall not be much longer 
in Ireland. The final farewell will soon come, and I shall be 
absent for years, perhaps for my whole life. Ah ! if you only 
knew how sweet it is to be remembered when we are far away ! " 

** Surely there are many to remember you, Captain Jefferson.'' 

** Yes, I suppose so. I am not without fiiends ; but," and 
his voice took a tenderer tone, *' will not yon, Ef&e, remember 
me, and think of me sometimes ? " 

She did not reply ; her head was bent low over her work, 
and a soft flush suffused her generally pale cheek. 

*' It is not much to ask," said Julius, in a soft, pleading tone. 

Eflie raised her head, and moving a little back, she — 
although still blushing, bright as a rose — lifted her clear blue 
eyes to the face of her companion, and replied — 

** I cannot answer such questions, Captain Jefferson. Please 
do not say any more." 

** Why ?" pleaded the young man; and he would have taken 
one of her small white hands in his own, but she drew it bacL 

** I only ask you to say that you will be sorry for me when I 
am gone. Is that so wrong in me ? and would any other lady 
of my acquaintance refuse me her hand at parting — parting, 
perhaps, for a lifetime ?" 

** I can only say what I have said, or speak more lightly,'* 
replied Effie, as she nervously gathered together her working 
materials. Just then Mrs. Jefferson, Ellen, and Julian entered 
the room, and dinner was announced. 

** Take my arm, mother dear,*' said Julius. " You will be 
sorry for your poor scapegrace when he is thousands of miles 
away, won't you?" 

*' Sorry, my boy I sorry!" said Mrs. Jefferson, as she 
placed her arm within his ; and the remainder of the sentence 
was somewhat incoherent. 

Ef^e, following with Julian and Ellen, felt that this was ad- 
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dressed to her — felt that Captain Jefferson was nnjost, and also 
qnestioned in her own heart whether she had not been discreet 
above measure. 

At dinner, Julias was gay and unconcerned as usual ; and 
Mrs. Jefferson, although she was at first in rather a showery 
moody cheered up, and, like the Patriarch, tried to show her 
affection by making his portion great, or, at least, very dainty. 
He said nothing now of not returning soon, promised not to be 
away much more than a week — would certainly be back before 
the Marquis's ball, and said, as he shook hands with Ellen at 
parting, *' Remember, I have engaged the pink lady for the 
first waltz, and the hope of such happiness will keep my spirits 
up till my return." 

Laugblng gaily, Ellen made some light rejoinder ; and Effie 
felt the sense of oTer-discretion weighing on her mind again, 
till, iii the course of the evening, Mnk Jefferson said, ** Mrs. 
Ashton told me that Lady Cornelia and our dear Julius are 
such friends ; she almost thinks — but don*t say anything about 
it — ^that there is quite an understanding between them. She 
is the Marquis's sister, to be sure ; but such things do happen, 
and where is there a finer or handsomer young man ? He told 
me that he had been at the Castle for two hours to-day." 

•*Ah! oh I" said Samuel Ward, thoughtfully. "Dear, 
dear ! that reminds me," — and stooping a little towards his 
sister he continued, in a whisper, which he did not mean to be 
generally heard, ** John Grant mentioned to me, that when 
Julius was at some festivities at the Castle, about Christmas 
time, he took occasion of a misletoe branch being suspended 
overhead, to impart a kiss to that titled young person thou 
speaks of." 

** Tut, tut ! Samuel," said his sister ; "I would never have 
suspected you of telling tales about my poor boy." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

** How beautiful the mountains are to-day," said Julian 
Jefferson on the morning after his brother's departure, as rising 
from the breakflAst table be walked to the window and looked 
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out upon the rugged chain of hilJs, whose highest snmmits rose 
not far from Holyhrook Ahbey. 

*' See how the granite rocks seem to glisten in the snn- 
shine, whilst the deep ravines appear almost hlack hy contrast 
Is it not beantifal ?" he continued, turning to Ellen. I think 
I could not live far away from the mountains ; and yet I cannot 
tell what is this strange influence which they possess over my 
mind, felt so distinctly, and yet so impossible to define. I lift up 
my eyes to the hills, and my spirit seems to rise as I look. And 
so I believe it has been with men and nations through all ages. 
The earliest histories, both sacred and profane, tell of the 
influence which mountains have had upon the human mind, and 
of the honour in which the high places of the earth have been 
ever held." 

** Now what would you think of going up Enockdufif or 
Lugderrig to-day ?" asked Mrs. Jeflerson, wishing to draw 
something practical from Julian's remarks. ** This is just the 
weather for mountain climbing ; what do you say, girls ? the 
car could take you a considerable part of the way, and I can 
have a nice little basket packed for your luncheon ; only I am 
BO sorry poor dear JuUas is not here-he would enj^y it, as this 
is not a hunting day. Julian, dear, you can scarcely take 
charge of the two girls." 

<* You greatly under-rate my abilities, mother," said Julian, 
smiling. 

'* And our powers of taking care of ourselves/' added the girls. 

<' Perhaps you would like to go, Samuel,'' said Mrs. Jefler- 
son, turning to her brother, who was sitting at the fire reading 
the newspaper. 

^* I don't know, Charlotte ; I'm not as young as I was once, 
and the mountains are very steep." 

** Indeed they are ; I once went up Enockduff and I thought 
I should never get down again with all my bones whole. You 
and I'll stay at home and take care of each other, Samuel. 
Perhaps Wilfred Grey could go ; and here he comes, the very 
man we want," she continued, as the door opened, and Wilfred, 
accompanied by his eldest sou, entered the room. 

** For what purpose am I the very man ?" he asked, as he 
shook hands with Mrs. Jeflerson. 

** To go up the mountains with these young people, my 
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dear. They*ll ML oyer some of those frightful precipices unless 
they have a good guide.'' 

'' And what hetter guide could there he than Julian ? He 
knows every rock in the range as well as I know the stones in 
my mill." 

*' Yes, my dear ; hut one man is not enough to take care of 
two girls." 

" But how can I leave my business ?" 

** Indeed, you must come, Uncle Wilfred/* said Ellen, as 
putting both hands on his arm she looked up into his face. 
*^ We shall take no refusal ; and I am sure you may very well 
leave your fusty account books for one day." 

** Well, Nell, I don't know that I have very much to do 
with my account books to-day ; and as to fast, I hope there is 
none of it about my concern — it is a very bad thing among 
flour. Here, at least, is a little boy who I am sure would be 
delighted to join your party. He has just been wishing that 
he was a crow and able to fly away to the top of the 
mountains." 

"Oh, papa, may I really go?" cried little Arthur, com- 
mencing a series of saltatary movements, expressive of delight. 

" But will my little man be able for so much walking ?" 
asked Mrs. Jefferson ; and at the same time she dived into 
the depths of her pocket and brought up thence two lemon 
lozenges. 

" Aye, indeed I will, gran," replied Arthur, as he placed a 
confection in each jaw. " I could walk from one end of the 
mountains to the other ; I walked all through the Marquis's 
demesne yesterday, and up to the terrace where Uncle Julius 
and Lady Cornelia were walking, and she was a great, grand, 
beautiful lady ; and then I went into the Castle, and she gave 
me a cake, and the Marquis said I was just like Uncle Julius." 

"Take care that you're not telling tales out of school, 
Arthur," said his father, laughing. " Wliich of the mountains 
do you think of going up ?" 

" The view is equally fine from Knockduff and Lugderrig," 
said Julian. " Which would you recommend ? My idea was 
that we might drive to the shoulder of Knockduff, then walk up 
the steepest part, and let the car go round to meet us again in 
BaUynock." 
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'^ A capital plan,'* said Wilfred : '^ suppose we make a de- 
scent on Father Drnmgaole, ami aak him ibr a cap of tea ?" 

*^ And don't fiorgec to speak aboot a honse for the Bjans/' 
said Mrs. Je^srson : "* it wonld be so nice to hare them 
moved away before Julius retoras.*' 

*' Very nice for vlb, perhaps, bat not so nice for Ballynoek; 
however, we may aak Dromgoole it' there is an opening there 
for that promising fiunily.** 

The basket being packed, and the vehicle — a light, outside 
ear, drawn by a strong horse — broa^ roond to the door, the 
party set fortii. 

The road, passing first throagh the plantations and more 
enltivated eoantry which sorroonded Holybrook Abbey, soon 
lead np to a wild and barren mountain land — bleak and barrai, 
at least, in winter weath^ ; bat on this bright April morning, 
sky, earth, mountain, and even bogs were all lovely together. 
On the shoulder of the mountain the party alighted from the 
ear, and commenced the more precipitous ascent on foot, fol- 
lowing the sheep tracks, which led up mountain and across 
moorland, where little flowers spangled the grass, and wild 
hyacinths and cowslips unfolded Uieir blue and yellow bells ; 
and scattered through the fields, and along every fence and 
hedgerow the furze bushes were one blaze of blossom, looking 
like golden cushions set on the green sward, and filling the air 
with their luscious perfume, whilst above and amongst them 
buzzed and hummed the numberless bees and other insects, 
which flew from flower to flower, carrying away or sipping the 
honey which they found there in such abundance. The little 
velvet-headed stonechats, whinchats, and other small birds 
which love most the solitary moorland, flitted from rock to bush 
chirping and chattering, mindful and fall of anxious thought con- 
cerning the nests, which lay snugly hidden in thick furze-bush 
or grassy bank ; and far up in the blue heaven, themsehes 
unseen, the larks poured forth their blithest song. Truly 
they sang their songs to some very blithe hearts on that bright 
April morning, as, exhilarated by the clear sweet mountain air, 
and the fresh beauty of all around them, the pedestrians took 
their way up the sunny mountain side. 

Wilfred Grey was, constitutionally, a happy man ; healthy, 
good-tempered, large-hearted, simple-minded, always ready to 
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please and to be pleased. He had takeu the thread of life by 
the right end, and it seldom tangled in his hands. Bunning 
now with little Arthur to and ifro amongst the farze and over 
the springy grass, now gathering flowers, now searching for 
birds' nests, now giving chase to some startled hare, he seemed 
almost as much a child, and quite as full of enjoyment, as his 
own son. 

Julian's temperament was very different. He certainly was 
not, constitutionally, happy. His thread of life often tangled — 
came sometimes to what seemed almost a black knot, and in 
his dissatisfaction at the general state of things, he would wish 
that the end of the skein might not be far off. But in minds 
so constituted, if the sensitiveness to suffering is greater, th^ 
power of enjoyment is, in most cases, proportionally increased ; 
at least, on this bright spring morning, with the mountain air 
and the healthy exercise quickening all his pulses, with 
Nature's sweetest influences around him, and with Ellen by his 
side, a disembodied spirit might have been satisfied with the 
happiness he enjoyed. 

Ellen, too, was happy, as a fair maiden in the first bloom of 
youth could be ; happy also in the consciousness — though this 
was unacknowledged to herself —that she was well beloved by 
one whom she loved well. 

Effie alone, gentle, tranquil- minded Effie, was the one 
member of the family whose heart was burdened with a little 
secret sorrow. She could not shake off the idea that she had 
been siQy — prudish, perhaps — ^in speaking to Julius as she 
had done. He possibly thought so too — perhaps, in his heart, 
smiled at her folly. Aiid yet it was the simple truthfulness of 
her nature, which had led her to speak as she had spoken ; 
and it almost frightened her to think how gladly she would 
have spoken differently — how very gladly she would have 
believed that Captain Jefferson's words were not only light 
words of passing compliment. 

But she must not let her mind dwell on these things, and 
she did not. Her blood partook of the same genial mellow 
current which flowed in Wilfred Grey's veins ; she tried to be, 
and was, happy in the present. She had done what she 
believed to be right, and could trust for the rest, and leave in 
wiser hands whatever the future might have in store for her. 
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And so she climbed the monntain side among the dark 
heather and the golden furze, and listened to the hum of the 
bees and the song of the birds, as peaceful in heart, if not as 
joyful as any of her companions. 

Somewhat foot weary, and a little out of breath, the whole 
party at length reached the top of the steep peak of Knock- 
duff ; and with a shout of triumph, little Arthur laid his hands 
on the largest of the granite rocks which, crowned its summit. 

** Mamma won't believe, nor Theodore, never, never, that 
I've been up here just near the clouds and the sun, as high 
and higher than any of the crow's nests. Will they, papa?" 

** We must try to convince them of the wonderful fact," 
said Wilfred, as he stretched himself at full length on the 
soft green turf. 

** And now, papa," continued the child, "I want you to tell 
me all about everything, and where they are.*' 

** Your uncle Julian is much better qualified than I am to 
give a sketch of the world in general, and point out its most 
striking features. Besides, he's not half as fat as I am. 
Don't you see that your poor father's kilt /" 

** Poor papa I go to sleep then," said the little boy, drawing 
the hat down over his father's ejes ; and having done so, he 
betook himself to the place, some yards distant, where Julian 
and the two girls were resting at the foot of one of the rocks. 

** Uncle Julian I " he cried, *^ I want to know, and papa says 
you can tell me, where everything is." 

Julian smiled, and looked at EUen. ** Papa has a high idea 
of my abilities, particularly when he wants to have a quiet 
nap himself. What shall I show you first, Arthur ? " 

** The sea. I want to tell Theodore all about it.'* 

** There it is, yonder, like a thin blue line along the horizon." 

** Is that the sea ? I don't care for that. It doesn't look 
grand at all. I was at Arranmore once, when I was a child, 
and I don't remember that the sea looked a bit like that." 

*^ The ideas of children and grown people are often very 
different," replied Julian, with mock gravity. 

** And where is Glarisford ?" 

** There, beyond Iveagh Hills, you can see the Glaris 
winding* down the valley, Uke a silver thread, appearing and 
disappearing ; and there where it takes the sudden bend, is 
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Glarisford, with its Castle- crowned hill, and its old Cathedral. 
I flEUicy, too, that I can sometimes catch the gleam of the red 
flag on Stronghow's Tower. Yes, there it is now, and now it 
has disappeared. When the wind waves it to the westward I 
can see it quite distinctly. Can yon, Arthur ? " 

'* Yes, oh yes, there it is ! It looks as red as it did when I 
was on the terrace yesterday.'* 

" Are you well up in the science of colours," said Julian, 
turning to his companions — ** the properties and qualities of 
different colours, I mean ? " 

Both girls confessed ignorance. 

<' I am very ignorant, too," he continued, '' although it is a 
suhject I have often wished to study — I must do so some of 
these days. I know not what limit there is to the distance at 
which some colours are discernible — shades of red and purple 
particularly. When, in autumn or the end of summer, the 
heather is in full bloom upon these mountains, the purple 
appears as brilliant from the Abbey windows as when we are 
close to the flowers themselves : as brilliant from Glarisford 
as from the Abbey. I sometimes think that the brightness is 
increased by distance, though I suppose that it is a rather 
paradoxical idea. Were you ever here when the heather was 
in full bloom ?" he asked, addressing Ellen. 

V No, it was late in autumn when we were here before, and 
it was brown and faded then." 

•* You must not go until you have seen the mountains don 
their robes of purple. They are beautiful at all times, but 
they are regal then. I have lain for hours — ^yes, often for the 
whole day, amongst the heather, and, gazing from my purple 
throne, felt for a little while as if I had escaped from all the 
troubles and trammels of this mortal life, and were breathing 
purer air — as if for the time I had caught some faint notes 
from 

« That world of the bright Beyond, 
Which never mapped out can be, 
Bat is whispered at times to ears that hear : 
Divined by eyes that see." 

" Effie !" said little Arthur, " I am tired of Uncle Julian. 
Will you come and help me to And a bird's nest, down there 
among the furze bushes." 

L 
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Left alone with Ellen, Julian spoke to her of many things — 
spoke of hopes and fears, joys and sorrows, which until now 
he had never hreathed to any human being, not even to Mar- 
garet Grey, who, although kind, and sympathising always, did 
sometimes check him when she feared his fancy roamed too 
far. She did not believe that his dreams were useless, or 
without foundation, she only feared that they would make the 
dull realities of life more difficult to bear ; she thought so ; 
but she was mistaken, for unless Julian could have been made a 
new man altogether, his Hfe would have been very chill with- 
out them ; they were the sunshine which warmed his heart, 
which gilded its gloom, and threw for him a brightness over the 
dark places of the earth. For to a mind so constituted as 
was his, the inevitable soitows and sufferings of humanity 
would press too grievously were there not some counterpoise. 

Julian Jefferson was undeniably very romantic — and for a 
man, that is not considered praise — very full of imaginings, 
and high aspirations. Many are disposed to laugh at this 
kind of sentiment, to look upon it as the folly and illusion of 
youth, and it has very often its laughable side and its base 
counterfeits ; but the real genuine thing — ^the longing for a 
higher life — the love of all that is pure and noble in this — ^is it 
not the gift of a beneficent Creator ? — often serving 

" To shorten the weary road, 
To lighten the heavy load," 

by which we must all travel and which we must all bear — a 
gift through the medium of which the eye can sometimes 
look upon a glorified creation and see the works of God 
as they really are, undimmed by the clouds of human frailty 
and suffering, untarnished by the rust of sin and sorrow. 

Oh ! they are very bright, those moments which have come 
to us, generally in youth, and sometimes brighter still even 
when youth is gone ; when we are so happy that the whole 
world, as well as our own hearts, seems filled with hope and 
joy and promise. There are moments in almost every life 
which, were they but to last, might bring heaven down to 
earth. The weight of fear or sorrow, or worldly care, seems 
lifted from the heart, and all things are transformed into a 
more excellent beauty. But, alas! then comes the dis- 
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enchantment) the dis-illasion, or is it that the clouds of oar 
fallen nature rise up, and obscure our vision ; that while the 
spirit is cumbered with mortality, it may not for any length of 
tune rise above its trammels ? 

Yet may we not hope that those moments of unalloyed 
happiness were the times when we saw things as they 
really are — that such as we saw them we shall again see them, 
when the earthy veil is withdrawn from oar eyes — that the 
brightness is real and eternal, the darkness illusion, and to be 
done away. 

During the hour which Julian and Ellen sat together on the 
mountain top Ellen said little, and yet the young man felt 
that he was understood by her, better than he had ever been 
even by Margaret Grey. Her fresh young thoughts, rising on 
wings undipped by the sharp cold shears of experience and 
disappointment, were ready to soar away under his guidance 
to the bright regions in which he delighted. 

Wilfred Grey had, according to the recommendation of his 
little son, fallen fast asleep, and now, waking up like a giant 
refreshed, and yet needing further refreshment, proposed that 
the basket of provisions — which had been carried up the p^k 
by two mountain boys — should be opened. 

Effie and Arthur were within call, and all the party being 
collected, and being also very hungry, were well content to do 
justice to the excellent &re which Mrs. Jefferson had provided 
for them. 

Another hour or two were pleasantly spent in wandering 
along the ridge of the mountain, from different points of which 
views could be obtained of the more distant country to the 
northward, framed as it were, by the ragged sides of Lug- 
derrig and Slievebawn, and looking blue and indistinct in 
the hazy distance. 

Nearer, too, there were picturesque peeps down rocky glens, 
which the mountain torrents had been wearing deeper and 
deeper for thousands of years : and into little lonely tarns, 
one looking black as ink beneath its overhanging crag ; another 
surrounded only by banks of emerald sward, and bright as a 
polished mirror, reflecting back the sunny sky. 

" It is near five o'clock now," said Wilfred Grey, as car- 
i^ing little Arthur on his back, he, with his companions^ 

L 2 
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returned to the great rock, beside which they had at first 
rested. " It is fall time for us to commence our descent. I 
desired Dempsey to have the car at Ballynock by half-past 
five. Look here/' he continued, when, having walked a little 
further, they came to the edge of what seemed an almost per- 
pendicular precipice. *'Look here, girls ; that will be onr 
shortest way, but it is too steep for you ? Ballynock lies just 
below. You can see Mr. Drumgoole's whitewashed house, and 
the cabins surrounding it." 

" There can be no shorter way to Ballynock, certainly," 
said Effie, with a merry laugh. ** But there seems to me 
danger of our falling down Mr. Drumgoole's chimney.** 

** No, it's not half as steep as you think. Come along." 

This side of Knockduff was very precipitous indeed, but the 
little path, or rather sheep-track, took such a zig-zag course, 
and was so fenced by heather, furze, and granite stones, that 
there was little difficulty in obtaining a firm footing even in 
the steepest places. 

What a.delighjbfal sensation it is going down a mountain, 
when all your muscles have been previously strained by a long 
ascent. No exertion is required ; you have only to put one foot 
before the other, and away you go, without even the trouble 
of turning to look at the view which is now all before you. 

Does the mind experience the same feeling, when, having 
soared as high as its wings are able to bear it, it comes down 
to earth, and earthly doings again ? Perhaps so ; perhaps it 
was something of this which made the voices of Julian and 
Ellen sound so joyously, and their laughter ring so clear and 
merrily, as descending the steep hillside, they felt only, as 
what they really were, happy youth and maiden — ^yes, almost 
boy and girl, rejoicing in life's glad morning. 

Ballynock was, as Mr. Drumgoole often said, " as tidy a 
little bit of a village as was from that to himself : ** this, if the 
expression were examined, was not, after all, very high praise, 
the reverend man being generally in or about, and never very 
far from his own whitewashed house, which stood in the midst 
of the village. 

But it was as neat and tidy as could be expected, when the 
poverty of its inhabitants, and the barren nature of its sur- 
roundings, were taken into consideration. The granite 
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and fdrzy fields were more pictnresqae than prodnctiye, for 
tillage to any extent was impossible, and the men had to go a 
considerable distance to earn money even as day labourers. 

The priest's little demesne was immediately below the upper 
ridge of the mountain: and the path by which his visitors 
now descended led straight into the garden, at the other end 
of which stood the neat whitewashed house, up the walls of 
which were trained pyrocanthus, corkus Japonica, monthly 
roses, and other climbers, hardy enough to bear the mountain 
blasts. 

The garden was a curiosity in its way, and if there had not 
been any very high art displayed in its adornment, at least 
there had been ingenuity. The granite rocks which in many 
places rose up through the rich light soil, would, if they had 
been left to themselves, have made rockeries to delight 
the heart of any landscape gardener. But Terence Drum- 
goole had no idea of allowing his taste to be ruled by nature. 
Some of the rocks he had hewn into shapes more conformable 
to his own ideas of beauty ; and on many he had piled up 
other stones, in strange fantastic forms, mixing among them 
roots and branches, of black bog oak, with such skill that 
whether intentionally or not, most of the rockeries appeared 
to have heads, and horns ; some of them, legs and arms. But 
it was wonderful all the plants which he induced to grow over 
them, and through their crevices, so that after all. Nature did 
in the end gain the supremacy, veiling the ungainly structures 
in graceful garments of leaves a d flowers. The whole 
enclosure was surrounded by a quickset hedge, which was cut 
into various forms : cones, pillars, and pyramids adorned the 
less conspicuous portion, but before the front of the house, 
facing the street, art had reached its climax in the pro- 
duction of a fidl-fiedged bird of paradise, and a full-fledged 
peacock, which stood on the top of the hedge at each side of 
the entrance-gate. Which bird was which, it might not be 
easy to say; but after all, this was quite immaterial — they 
were both very remarkable, and, along with the rest of Mr. 
Dmmgoole's curiosities, added much to the respect in which he 
was held by his flock. 

Every available piece of ground within the enclosure was 
cultiyated ; where there were not flowers, there were vege- 
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tables ; and wbere there were not yegetables there were herbs, 
and small froit trees. In this respect the priest set an 
exceDent example to bis flock, for the whole of this little 
demesne had been reclaimed from the barren mountain-side by 
indastrr and perseTering labonr. 

Here, in the cool of the day, the Key. Terence Dmmgoole 
was walking when he beard strange yoices close at hand, and 
turning saw the moantain party, coming down the steep path, 
and entering bis garden 

" You're kindly welcome, Mr. Grey, and Mr. Julian," be 
said, as be adxanced to meet them ; "as welcome as the 
flowers in May, ladies,*' be continued, bowing first to the 
girls, and then to the large yellow wallflowers which were 
blooming on a rockery close by. " I'm sure I'm for ever 
indebted to you for honouring my poor little — spot — with 
a caU." 

"WTiy, Mr. Drumgoole," said Wilfred Grey, "I don't 
know a more remarkable place than yoor's in the whole 
country side ; I could not haye allowed these girls to go away 
without seeing it." 

Terence Dmmgoole smiled, looked around him, rubbed bis 
hands together, and then said, " Well, though it's I say it 
that shouldn't, it has, I acknowledge, its striking points. Bat 
what is it compared to the Abbey? or to your own most 
salubrious residence, Mr. Grey ? And this is the heir," be 
continued, patting little Arthur's curly bead — " your eldest 
son, Mr. Grey ?" 

** Yes, and a yery tired little son be is. He'll sleep without 
rocking to-night, 1 think." 

'< Children for the most part can do that now," said Mr. 
Drumgoole ; ** I hear the practice is given up ; but Mr. Grey, 
if you'd allow me to give your son some little refreshment, I 
think it would serve him : and if I might at all be so bold, as 
to offer you, and the young ladies — not forgetting Mr. Julian — 
a cup of tea, in my humble abode, I'd feel myself highly 
honoured by your doing me such a favour as drinking it." 

** The obligation would be altogether on our side," replied 
Wilfred Grey. ** Julian and I are both tea-drinkers, and I 
never saw the woman yet that wouldn't take a cup of tea 
whenever it was offered to her. What do you say, girls ? " 
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Mr. Drmngoole rabbed his hands softly together, while 
slightly waving his body backwsu'd and forward, he looked from 
Effie to Ellen for a reply. 

" We shall be very happy to stay," said Effie, " and are 
mnch obliged to Mr. Dramgoole." 

"You do me an unprecedented favour. Miss,*' said the 
priest ; " and now, if you'd just look at my little rockery 
works and garden, for one minute, I'll step to the house and 
see about things, for the young ladies may be aware that tea's 
nothing whatsoever unless the kettle boils." 

So saying, he hastened to a back window, at which — when 
he had tapped — there appeared the countenance of an ancient, 
and severe female — the wife c^ Tim, his man of all work — 
to whom he delivered many directions besides the very 
necessary one of having the kettle boiling before the tea was 
made. 

** Now, ladies and gentlemen," he said, as he returned, 
looking quite heated by the exertions which he had made in 
behalf of his guests, " everything will be prepared in one 
moment of time, and if you'll just step this way in the interim, 
I'll show you something that I think will please you." 

He then led the way to a really picturesque nook where, 
onder a great rock which sheltered it from the northern 
blasts, he had built a greenhouse of very small dimensions, 
and of very clumsy construction. It contained no rare 
flowers, but Mr. Drumgoole, with all the enthusiasm of a 
lately developed passion, looked upon it and his plants as 
being both wonderful and beautiful. 

He had often seen really fine conservatories at the Abbey, 
Glarisford Castle, and elsewhere ; but what a halo those two 
little words ** mine own" will, for some people, throw over the 
humblest objects 1 He opened the door to admit his guests 
with as much empressement as the pardoning angel might 
have evinced when opening the gates of Paradise to admit the 
successful Peri— and then stood back to allow his guests to 
enter. There was not, however, room for more than one, at 
least one crinolined visitor, at a time. " Pelargoniums — 
Ericaa — LiliumSf' he said, stretching his arm towards his little 
collection. The only plants yet in blow were two remarkably 
fine heaths, one red, the other pure white — they had been 
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given to him by tlie gardener at Glarisford Castle, and they 
had thriven beautifully in the light mountain soil. 

"How lovely your heaths are, Mr. Drumgoole I" exclaimed 
Ellen, as she entered the little greenhouse. 

"Humbly begging your pardon, Miss," said the priest, 
"those are ericas, not heaths, you do me the honour to 
praise. They are most remarkable fine, caused you see by 
the soil here among the rocks being so light and promiscnons.'* 
Then fearing that he had forgotten his manners in correcting 
Ellen so summaiily, he, by way of peace-offering, plucked a 
spray of the pink and another of the white heath, and pre- 
sented them to her. 

" Your colours, are they not ? " said Julian, who stood by her. 

" Aye, sir," said the priest, smiling, and rubbing his hands ; 
" but as I take it, neither the crimson nor the white could 
bear any sort of comparison to what's in Miss Ellen's lovely 
countenance." 

Julian had meant only that these were the colours which 
she had before worn, and which he remembered very well. 
He had a particular dislike to personal compliments, and 
would certainly not at this stage of their acquaintance have 
ventured on such to Ellen. He looked, and was, annoyed; 
more particularly as he saw — although her face was somewhat 
averted — that she blushed, and he feared — rather unnecessarily, 
perhaps, that she too, was annoyed. Explanation would have 
seemed foolish, and turning from the door, he left the space 
for Wilfred and Effie to enter. 

" A most remarkable little greenhouse, indeed," said 
Wilfred, who as he went in, narrowly escaped putting his head 
through the roof, for he was half a foot at least taller than the 
proprietor. 

" Yes, sir ; and would you believe it, Tim and I constructed 
the whole of the edifice with our own hands, saving the win- 
dows, sir, which I bought when they were taking down some 
ancient houses in Glarisford. But what is it all to yon, sir, 
or to Mr. Julian, who is the happy possessor of such gorgeous 
conservatories. I believe, sir, he takes as much care of the 
flowers as his honoured and departed father did. Ah, sir, Mr. 
Jefferson was a man gifted by Nature with the most diverse 
and astonishing talents. What state would the lands of 
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Holybrook and Iveagh, not to mention this small village, be 
in, bnt for him. He was — shall I say it — a father to all his 
estate, sir. If he was living still things wouldn't be as they 
are. Not that Td say anything whatsoever to the disparage- 
ment of the present possessors,'' he continued, quickly ; ** we 
all know what it is to have been young, and not to wish to 
have too much care on our shoulders ; and then sure, there's 
Richard Maunders — and who cares to keep a dog, and have to 
bark himself?" 

The large gaunt form of Mr. Drumgoole's servant was now 
seen at the end of the garden walk. She was making what 
seemed to be threatening gesticulations^ at her master, 
although she only wished to announce that tea was ready. 
Mr. Drumgoole understanding her, asked his guests to enter 
and partake of the ** humble meal which he had prepared." 

If the curiosities of the priest's garden were surprising, 
those in the parlour were still more so : for here Nature had 
no chance, and Art reigned supreme. The tables, shelves, 
chimney-piece, &c., were covered with curious little ornaments 
and devices, in crockery ware, glass, shells, &c. ; and there 
were many cases filled with stuffed birds, both native and 
foreign, although it was not very easy to distinguish the 
former on account of their strange attitudes, and the new 
arrangement of their feathers. The magpie spread its wings 
Hke a bird of paradise, and the homely appearance of the 
blackbird and the thrush was relieved by crests, and tails, 
robbed from some foreign bird of more gaudy plumage. 

The walls of the room were completely covered with paint- 
ings and engravings ; the latter principally those which the 
various Art Unions have made so universal ; the former, which 
had been longer in Mr. Drumgoole' s possession, were — except- 
ing those over the mantel-piece — all, either the martyrdom, 
temptation, or glorification of saints. A Saint Lawrence, who 
appeared to be enjoying himself on the gridiron. A Saint 
Aiithony, fat, fair, and flourishing, in the midst of his 
tempters ; a Saint Cecilia ; a Saint Agnes ; and many others. 
The minor details of the apartment were not very exquisite ; 
but as well as could be expected from the grim domestic, who 
must have seen at least seventy winters. 

"Whatever the meal which Terence Drumgoole now set before 
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his gnests may haye lacked in elegance, was made up in 
abundance. Effie and Ellen were sure, from the potency of 
the beverage, that there must have been at least half a pound 
of tea in the great Britannia metal tea- pot; and there was a 
quart jug quite full of thick cream ; whilst the griddle cake 
actually overflowed with butter. The fresh mountain air, how- 
ever, had so sharpened the appetites of all the party that they 
were willing to accept the solid good, without thinking of de- 
ficiencies in the manner of serving, &c., and accordingly made 
a very comfortable repast. 

The strength of the tea might have been deleterious, but 
for being qualified by the rich cream ; and perhaps the very 
buttery cakes would have disagreed, under less salubrious 
circumstances. Fresh air and healthy exercise are the best of 
tonics. 

The car was now waiting, but Mr. Drumgoole would not 
hear of his guests leaving him until they had seen all his 
paintings, and articles of vertu ; nor until Dempsey the driver 
had had as comfortable a meal as his master ; and it was 
seven o'clock before they were under way. Ijittle Arthur, 
when he had drunk as much rich milk, and eaten as much 
buttered cake as was possible under the circumstances, had, 
overcome by fatigue, fallen fast asleep, and was now bundled 
up in a rug, and so placed on one side of the car, with his 
body on his father's lap, and his feet on Effie's, he was con- 
veyed home ; and never wakened, at least consciously, until 
seven o'clock on the following morning ; when he opened his 
eyes in his own little bed^ and believed for some time that the 
mountain climbing, the pic-nic, and the supper at Ballynock, 
had been all a pleasant dream. 

Across the field it was scarcely more than three miles from 
Ballynock to Holybrook, but the road taking a much more 
circuitous route, was fully sk. The drive, however, did not 
seem too long to any. 

Sufficiently tired to appreciate the rest, and the easy motion 
of the well- cushioned car, they were not too tired to enjoy the 
scenery, and the cui'ious and beautiful effects of the evening 
lights and shadows alopg the hill tops. 

The sun, although it had sunk to them behind Slievebawn, 
one of the highest of the range which stood away to the west, 
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still lighted all the moantain tops, and threw slanting rays of 
crimson, amethyst, and gold across the upper valleys , till 
sinking lower still, it left the whole range in shadow, looking 
almost black, the outlines sharp, and clearly defined against 
the transparent canary- coloured sky. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Thtjs Time was slipping pleasantly away at Holybrook. Young 
people generally find no great difficulty in dealing with that 
*' old destroyer," when he meets them in pleasant places in the 
merry spring time. 

Julius JeSerson had now been away a fortnight, and although 
he often wrote that he was coming back, he did not come. He 
was not detained by any duties connected with his profession, 
but wrote to tell of very gay doings at the house where he was 
staying, and that his friends would not yet hear of his leaving 
them. 

Effie, although she had almost unconsciously to herself hoped 
that he had really wished to return before she and Ellen lefb 
the Abbey, and although she felt a little twinge of something 
uncomfortable about her heart at his evident carelessness, felt 
thankful too — felt like a bird which had been all but taken in 
some tempting snare, and, escaping, sees that what had been 
spread before it as grain was the lightest of chaff. 

During these weeks she had altogether won Mrs. Jefferson's 
heart. The good lady had always liked Effie, but now she 
loved her dearly, and the more she saw of her, the more she 
wished that she might be permanently settled at the Abbey ; 
she would be truly a help -meet for Julian — exactly what he re- 
quired, and would be "the greatest comfort in the house." 
Effie was always ready to help Mrs. Jefferson in whatever she 
was doing ; to sympathise with her about household affairs ; to 
assist and advise in matters of needle -work or millinery ; and to 
visit the poor on her behalf, taking to the sick tbe money and 
comforts which the elder lady provided. 

*' She*s as good to me as a right hand," said Mrs. Jefferson 
to her brother one morning, when they were sitting together in 
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the breakfast-room. Effie had but jnst returned from execut- 
ing Bome errands of charity, and had now gone with her sister 
and Julian to the conservatories, where the latter spent a part 
of every day pruning, dressing, and arranging the plants and 
flowers, and giving to them that kind of attention which a hired 
gardener seldom bestows — 

'* Just as good as a new right hand, if I could but keep her 
here altogether. Do you think there's any chance, Samuel ? " 

" Keep — her — here — altogether," said Samuel Ward, slowly 
and thoughtfully, repeating his sister's words. ** Well, as to 
that, Charlotte, I really could'nt say. I suppose her mother 
will be expecting her home soon. Margaret Grey told me that 
after this entertainment at Glarisford Castle both the girls were 
to return home." 

** Oh, yes, I daresay ; but I don't mean that. Do you think 
there is any chance of either of the boys fancying dear Effie ?" 

** Well, now, I think we all fancy her, Charlotte; she is so 
sober and quiet in her ways that I could almost suppose she 
had been brought up in our Society." 

<' But, Samuel, do you think there is any chance of either of 
the boys fancying her — seriously, you know. Poor dear Julius 
must go away for years, I suppose ; but Julian — what a 
pleasure it would be to us all if he brought Effie home here as 
his wife." 

** Julian !" repeated Samuel Ward; "well, indeed, sister, 
I don't think I can give thee much encouragement relative to 
him. Dost not thou think it would rather appear as if he pre- 
ferred EUen?" 

Mrs. Jefferson sighed. " Ellen's a sweet girl, and a lovely 
girl," she said, '^ and no doubt Julian appears to pay her the 
most attention ; but one cannot always tell in such cases. It 
sometimes happens that people are quite deceived as to which of 
two sisters a young man fancies, till he just proposes for the 
one they least expect." 

'' Well, really, Charlotte, thou shouldst be much bettor 
acquainted with, and more clear-sighted, relative to matrimonial 
affairs, than I. Our dear father used to tell of a cousin of his 
who showed his preference for the young woman to whom he 
was attached by always avoiding her as much as possible ; this 
may, perhaps, be a similar case." 
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" Tut, tut ! Samuel ; you know very well that Julian does not 
avoid Effie. He is very fond of her, I'm sure ; and though he 
does appear to admire Ellen so much, he may really prefer 
Effie." 

** Well, Charlotte, well I that is quite what I was saying," 
replied Samuel Ward, soberly ; but Mrs. Jeflferson knew from 
a certain elevation of brows and eyelids, which made the white 
ball appear all round the pupil of the eye, and also by a tighten- 
ing of the lips, that her brother, sedate man as he was, was in 
his own way making light of her. 

She accordingly laid her plump hand on his substantial 
shoulder, and giving him a little shake, said — 

** I'm serious, Samuel, quite serious ; and I assure you I am 
uneasy too, and almost wish I had not asked the girls to come 
here. I wish I could by any means discover which of them 
Julian really does prefer ; I know he likes one of them, and 
now what should we do if they both preferred him ? " 

** Our dear father used to tell of another friend who, under 
similar perplexing circumstances, proposed for the young 
woman whom he thought would be least able to bear the dis- 
appointment," said Samuel Ward — his eyes were still round, 
and his mouth tightened into a small compass. 

^* Samuel," said Mrs. Jefiferson, seating herself on a chair 
opposite to her brother, " you are the most provoking man I 
ever knew, I do believe there is no human being in the world 
so selfish as an old bachelor, who has got on smoothly and 
comfortably all his life without anything to trouble him." 

"Dear, dear !" said Samuel Ward ; then in a more serious 
tone — " Keally, Charlotte, I'd be glad to help thee if I knew 
how; I always have heard that it was a little critical to 
interfere in these matters ; thou, however, shouldst know 
better." 

** Well, you see, I don't like to appear to notice things that 
way. But I was thinkiug if you'd just speak to Julian, and, in 
a cursory kind of way, ask him what his intentions are, with 
regard to — Effie, for instance. You know you were one of 
the boys' guardians, and it will be quite your place ; if he's 
not in love with Effie he is with Ellen, I am quite sure' of 
that." 

** Thou art very clear-sighted, Charlotte, no doubt, very 
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clear-sighted, and I may say I agree with thee in the latter part 
of thy statement, and I am inclined to suppose matters are in 
such a state of forwardness with the young people that inter- 
ference will make no difference one way or the other. But 
here they come," said Samuel Ward, resuming the perusal of 
his newspaper, whilst Julian and the two girls entered laden 
with flowers, some to dress the vases in the library and draw- 
ing-room, and some to be tied up and sent to the Rectory for 
Mr. and Mrs. Tatlow, who were that evening to have an un- 
avoidable clerical dinner-party at their house — clergymen and 
clergymen's wives ; the Abbey family had been invited to tea 
along with a few others. 

" I shall leave thee to escort my sister and the girls to Paul 
Tatlow's this evening, Julian," said Samuel Ward, turning to 
the young man. ** Wilt thou be able for such a charge ?" 

** I shall do my best ; but why am I not to have your assist- 
ance ? are you not going with us ? " 

** Well, no ; I feel more inclined to spend a quiet evening 
with Cousins Sarah and Kitty." 

" Perhaps Julius might be home to-night," said Mrs. 
Jefferson ; ** he wrote me that he would, though, to be sure, 
poor dear boy, that doesn't make me expect him the more." 

" But the last of the hunting is to be to-morrow, mother," 
said Julian. 

"Ah I then maybe we shall see him to-night. Are you in- 
clined for a little more hunting, Ellen ?" 

"To-morrow!" said Ellen, thoughtfully. **No, I think 
not ; I have some sketches to take before I leave the Abbey: 
perhaps I may finish the view of the ruins this evening." 

*' Yes," said Julian, " but there are many others. You have 
taken no view as yet from the opposite bank of the river ; be- 
sides, you know, you spoke of painting some bunches of 
flowers." 

** Ah, yes ; I should like much to learn flower-painting, 
but there is so much to do that I fear something must be 
omitted." 

" I hope not ; I should not like to leave your education in- 
complete, so far as it is in my power to finish it." 

Ellen smiled her thanks. " I wish, at least," she said, as 
she looked at a rare rose which Julian had plucked for her in 
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one of the conservatories, ** I wish, at least, that I were able 
to paint a likeness of this ; I never saw a more beautiful rose. 
But even if I could paint it, I could not preserve the delicate 
perfume, for it is as sweet as it is beautiful." 

" I am sorry to say that that is beyond my skill," said 
Julian ; *' but although the rose does not blow freely, there are 
other buds on it now, and I shall keep them all for you." 

During Captain Jefferson's absences from Holybrook Abbey, 
dinner was generally early. Samuel Ward preferred it being 
so, and it made little difference to the rest of the family. 
There had not been so much riding during the last fort- 
night ; and the young people spent the long, bright afternoons 
either in rambling amongst the fields, or sitting in the open air, 
working, reading, or sketching, in which latter art Ellen had, 
under Julian's tuition, become quite a proficient. 

It was May now, and the weather was lovely beyond what 
artist could paint, or pen describe. There had been a succes- 
sion of those days which sometimes come to show us, even in 
these northern climes, that the poet's dreams of spring are not 
altogether dreams ; when the ethereal mildness, the terrestrial 
greenness, the bright blue heaven above, the flower-decked 
earth beneath, the sweet singing of birds, the sweet scent from 
opening bud and blossom, the fresh loveliness of all nature, 
make as think that such indeed must have been 

" The season prime, of sweetest scents and airs," 

which breathed around our first parents in Paradise — that such 
may be the sweet influences which will form a portion of the 
happiness of a life which is to come ! 

Effie's tastes were not so much for the fine arts, and it gene- 
rally suited her better to apply herself to needlework, whilst 
Ellen painted, and Julian either painted or read aloud. 

On this evening they had brought their books, works, &c., 
to a sloping grassy bank, from which there was a veiy pretty 
peep of the old ivy-covered ruins, with the mountain^ beyond, 
and one or two of the old Italian firs in the foreground. 

Effie's dexterous fingers were busily employed in some mil- 
linery work, which Mrs. Jefferson was to wear that evening at 
the clerical party, whilst Julian read aloud from Tennyson's 
poems, and Ellen was engaged with her pencil. 
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" Oh, early life ! oh, early love ! 

Oh, lightsome days and lang ! 
When honeyed hopes aroand our hearts 
Like fairy blossoms sprang ! " 

Why does cold winter ever follow on such days as this ? 

Ellen's sketching was very successful that evening. It was 
a pretty picture, although taken rapidly and without any great 
nicety of finish. True, no one, certainly not a heginner, could 
approach very near to the lovely tints which decked the earth 
and sky on that May evening ; hut the little sketch was veiy 
successful — really pretty. 

** Will not that do ? " she asked, as she put the last touches 
to the picture. 

Julian and Effie leant forward to examine it, and both gave 
to it the ready praise which their love for the artist and the 
real prettiness of her work suggested and merited. 

** May I remind you," said Julian, when he had closely ex- 
amined the picture, ** that you once promised me one of your 
paintings. This is the very best of them, and I know it is very 
presumptuous in me to ask for it ; *' then, smiling, he looked 
into Ellen's face for an answer. 

** Ah ! but it requires two or three more touches," replied 
Ellen, and as she spoke she blushed bright as a rose in June ; 
" you would not wish for an unfinished work" — and she 
stretched her hand to take the picture. 

*' A bird in the hand," said the young man, still holding his 
prize — *' better an unfinished sketch in possession than a 
fiinished one which you may forget to give me." 

** But I shall finish it now, here," said Ellen, and Julian 
gave it back. 

** Please, y'r honour, Misther Julian," said a cow boy, who 
just at this moment had come through a neighbouring hedge, 
** Misther Maunders wants ye up to the pasture-fields, sir, to see 
the new cows that he's brought home from Ballynock fair, sir." 

" Tell him I can't go now," said the young man, im- 
patiently." 

" He tould me to tell you, sir, that he couldn't no ways do 
without you, sir, for he wants you to see if you'll have 'em all, 
and for to pay, sir ; an' they are the handsomest bastes yon 
ever saw." 
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'' I shonld have been willing to imagine them/* said Julian, 
rising slowly ; " but I suppose I must go. Where do you say 
they are, boy?" 

** In ijie fields above, sir ; and his Riverence is there, and 
Mr. Ward's jest gone up, an' they*re the purtiest heifers ye 
ever seen.'* 

** Shall I find you here when I return ? ** asked Julian, as he 
was going. 

Effie looked at her watch. <' It is six o'clock now," she 
said, " and Aunt Fanny's tea-party is to be at eight, so I think 
we cannot stay here much longer. I must go now to show this 
cap to Mrs. Jefierson, and see if it meets her approval ; are 
you ready, Nell ? " 

** I shall be ready in a moment, but do not wait for me ; I 
shall follow you when I have darkened the fir-trees a little, I 
see they require it." 

When Ellen had put these last finishing touches to her 
picture she collected her painting materials, pausing frequently 
to look round upon the sunlit landscape, which lay so soft and 
green beneath the background of rugged mountains, and to 
think — or, perhaps, rather to feel without any effort of thought 
— ^how beautiful, and how full of life and gladness the whole 
creation seemed. 

Then, rising, she took the little field-path which led down to 
and through the ruined Abbey, for this was the prettiest, if not 
quite the shortest way to the house. As she passed through 
tiie ruins, she was struck by the picturesque beauty of one of 
the heavy-arched windows, over which ivy hung in rich clusters 
and graceful pendants. What a lovely picture it would make 
with just that glimpse of Lugderrig beyond. 

So thinking, Ellen seated hersejf in a nook at the further 
end of the building. It was close beside a green lane which 
skirted the Abbey, but screened from the observation of passers 
by a low ivy-covered wall. Her seat was a mossy stone, around 
which the graceful harebells were growing, and above which, 
among the budding branches of a young ash, which had struck 
its roots into the ruined wall, a thrush was singing joyously to 
his mate, as she sat on her nest snugly amongst the thick ivy. 
Ellen's young heart was full of happiness, as uncalculating, 
perhaps, but quite as complete, as that which gushed forth in 

M 
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the song of the hird aboye her head, while with nimble fingers 
she worked at the pleasant task, and thought to herself, '* How 
much they— he--will be surprised when I bring home tiiis 
second picture.'* 

She had sketched the arch, the iyy, and the mountain be- 
yond, and had begun to lay on the colours, when she heard 
voices and footsteps approaching, and with them the lowing and 
trampling of kine. As the lane at the other side of the wall 
led from the farm-buildings to some of the upland pastures, 
this was no matter of surprise ; and Ellen, knowing that she was 
safely sheltered both from the cattle and from the observation 
of passers, worked on undisturbed, although both the drivers 
and the animals — the new cows from Ballynock fair — ^filled the 
air as they passed with shouting, lowing, and trampling, drown- 
ing every other sound, and altogether silencing and patting to 
flight the thrush which had sung in the ash-tree overhead. 

They passed, and Ellen felt a sensible relief, or would have 
done so, but that, instead of the shouting and hallooing which 
had filled the air, there arose the fumes of not very fragrant 
tobacco ; and the voices of Terence Drumgoole and Bidiard 
Maunders were heard, engaged in deep conversation* It 
seemed as if they had stopped, and were, probably, leaning 
against the wall on the opposite side of which Ellen sat. She 
had not the slightest desire to listen, but her doing so was 
under the circumstances quite unavoidable, nor could she leave 
her seat without attracting their attention. 

** He was beginnin' to look after things a little better before 
the young ladies came, and '11 likely be a shade better again 
when they're gone," said Eichard Maunders. '* Of course, he's 
by way of in love with Miss Ellen now, but he won't be so long- 
that sort of a notional young man keeps to nothin' : it 'U be 
paintin' one day an' fiddlin' tiie next, an' makin' love the next, 
an' the whole consam 'd go to rack and ruin only for me, and 
the eye you have to Ballynock side." 

^* Sure enough," said the priest, ^< sure enough ; but, you see, 
having always been an advocate and patron of the fine arts, 
I can make more allowance, maybe, than you can, Mr. 
Maunders, for these — shall I call them tendencies of Mr. 
Julian's. He'll manage his afllEurs the right way yet, you'll see, 
some day." 
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<' A pig may fly» but it's an unlikely bird/' replied Richard 
Maunders, sententionsly. 

The steward was much attached to both his young masters 
— more particularly to Julian, whose delicate boyhood he 
had helped to tend ; but it would haye been too much to expect 
from human nature that he should not sometimes complain of 
their carelessness and consequent backwardness in appreciating 
his own merits, when he felt that he was spending his whole life 
in their service. 

JnUan had but just now received the surprising bargain of 
beautiful heifers from Ballynock fair, with a coldness and 
evident desire to hear as little about them as possible, which 
had deeply wounded the heart of the large man. 

'* Fancies, and perhaps I might say follies, are to be expected 
in youth," said Mr. Drumgoole. ** I would'nt speak a word 
again, the fine arts being always their patron, as I said before, 
though I don't expect you to sympathise with these feelings in 
either Mr. Julian or me.*' 

''Faith an' you may say that," growled Mr. Maunders, 
accompanying his words with a mighty puff of tobacco 
smoke. 

** No," continued the priest, " but I agree with you, rela- 
tive to the young lady ; trifiin' with the affections is a thing I 
never allow in my flock. I says, when I see it, says I, ' young 
man, you must either be on or off. If you're going to marry, 
I'll marry you, an' welcome, but if you're not, then leave off 
courtin'.' " 

*^ Faith an' I wish you'd say the same thing to Mr. Julian ; 
though as to his marryin', as the Mistress expects — unless some 
lady comes and asks him straifzht and plain — he'll never marry. 
HeTl jest go danglin' an' danlerin' Xr any girls he hap^s 
to meet till he's tired of her, and then he'll take up with his 
fiddlin' or his flowers, or something else, and forget all about 
her. And I could tell Miss Ellen, if she asked me, that she 
might as well whistle jigs to a milestone as to try to catch him, 
which I know she'd like to do, an' I couldn't blame her neither, 
for he's a nice young man, and a gentleman to the backbone, 
for all his quaro ways ; and a comfortable enough little property, 
too, as long as he has you and me to look after it." 

''Now that puts me in mind," said Terence Drumgoole, 
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« tiiie evening they came down the mountain to Ballynock and 
took tea at my little place — as was most sincere of them — ^it 
did strike me for certain, that whatever there was hetween 
them was fall more on Miss Ellen's side nor on his. I was for 
helping him on to a compliment about her complexion, which 
is undeniable, and she is as handsome a young lady as I know 
anywhere ; but what do you think ? — he looked flustered and 
put about, and turned away without following it up ; while she 
blushed as red as a peony, and looked down modest and pleased, 
as was natural, not having seen his face ; but I said nothing 
more when I obsarved how the wind blew." 

** It's a pity of her, too," said Mr. Maunders, with another 
great puff of tobacco smoke. ** Old Walker, her father, I 
understand, can no more nor make ends meet, and most like 
he sent the daughters down here on the chance of husbands, 
which same neither of 'em '11 get in Mr. Julian, not if he went 
danglin' for another year : he'd jest forget them the minnit 
they were gone ; though I don't blame Miss Ellen neither for 
thinkin' he's courtin' her, for he has such a saireous way of goin' 
about his flirting, a wiser than she migjiit think he meant it. 
Now there's the Captain. He's a man that any girl might flirt 
with ; he flirts with every girl, right and left, and aU at the 
same time, but he'U never make any girl think he's in earnest, 
no, not till he pops the question and names the day. But 
here's Mr. Ward and Mr. Julian coming down the lane, and I 
should be looking afther things in the yard," — so saying, Mr. 
Maunders proceeded on his way, the priest accompanying 
him. 

Ellen could at flrst scarcely believe that the words she heard 
were spoken either of Julian or herself. Her first feelings 
were almost of amusement, altogether of incredulity ; then 
when she could no longer doubt their meaning, indignation and 
disgust took the place of all other feelings, and the hot blood 
rushed tingling to her cheeks and brow so violently that the 
sensation was in itself painful. 

"This said of Julian! this of her father ! this of herself! 
Oh, it was only out of their own low sordid hearts that these 
men judged of others. But then," and with this thought the 
blood seemed to recede, and, curdling back to her own heart, 
make there a dull, deep pain, "had not Bichard Mannders 
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known Julian all his life ? Coarse, yulgar-minded man as the 
steward was, none could deny his terrible, fearful keensighted- 
ness ; and had she herself known Julian long enough to be 
sure that all which was said of him was false ? No, on the 
contrary, she knew that part of what they said was true : he 
was desultory in his habits, inconstant in his pursuits, but — 
but — " and there arose before her mind a long array of pleasant 
hours passed with Julian in happy interchange of thought, 
when all that he said had seemed proof to her of the true good- 
ness and nobleness of his mind ; and then the evident preference 
which he had evinced for her from the first, the chivalrous at- 
tention to her slightest wish, the numberless little things, too 
slight almost to be named, and yet which it would have been 
impossible for her not to perceive, and was it all as Bichard 
Maunders had said— " dangling and " no, she would not re- 
peat any of his horrible words, not even in her own mind. The 
charge brought against her father she passed over without a 
second thought ; but that which concerned herself, what had 
she to say in denial of it ? She had never questioned herself 
as to her feelings until now, for in the pleasant dream of the last 
weeks she had not thought what was the extent of her regard for 
Julian. She had believed that he preferred her society to that 
of any other person, and this consciousness had made her very 
happy, and now, when brought face to face with the question, 
to herself she could make but one answer — "I thought he loved 
me, and — I have loved him— Oh 1" and with the same feeling 
which had prompted her in her childish troubles — the feeling 
which has prompted all impulsive natures since the world began, 
she longed that she might flee away — hide herself anywhere 
from the cruel, deceitful world. Oh ! if she could but fly to 
her own mother's loving bosom, to her own quiet home, be as 
she was when this year had begun ; or that this spring, which, 
till now, had been the brightest of her life, had never been. 
" But," and with the thought there came consolation, "perhaps 
she was foolish to take in such serious sort what these two men 
had said. What did they know ? how could they know ? She 
would tell Effie all, and would surely obtain from her both sympa- 
thy and comfort . Effie might possibly say that the whole affair did 
not deserve a serious thought." So thinking, her spirit within 
her rose, and as one who having received a sudden sharj^ 
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wound, which is, on examination, found to he a thing of nought, 
she was preparing to leave her nook, when she again heard voices 
in the lane, and recognising them at once as the voices of Samuel 
Ward and Julian Jefferson, she sat, almost cowered down, upon 
the stone — she conld not bear to meet these two jnst then. She 
tried not to listen to their conversation, bnt her sense of hear- 
ing seemed sharpened, and it was impossible for her not to 
catch their words, as they walked slowly, and did not speak in 
hushed tones. 

" Well, Julian,** she heard Samuel Ward say, " I felt nearly, 
I may say quite clear on this subject myself. It was by my 
sister's desire I questioned thee ; women, thou sees, are so un- 
commonly alert when they think they observe anything in the 
matrimonial way. But thou mayst be sure that had I believed 
there was anything serious in the matter I would not have in- 
terfered even at her request, and I feel sorry if I have 
disturbed thy mind.'* 

"Think no more about it, Mr. Ward," replied Julian; 
'' both you and my mother, I am sure, meant kindly, but I 
hope you will not speak further on the subject, and beg Mrs. 
Jefferson not to do so either." 

** Certainly, thou mayst depend upon me ; but I may tell 
Charlotte, I suppose, that thou hast no intention of applying 
for the young woman ?'* 

" None," said Julian ; and as they passed on he whistled a 
merry air as if to prevent farther conversation. 

Ellen listened until their footsteps died away in the distance, 
then, bowing down her head, she pressed her hands almost con- 
vulsively against her forehead as if to ease its throbbing, but 
tears did not come to her relief. 

She need not tell Effie now ; she need not ask her sister or 
anyone else whether they thought that what the priest and the 
steward had said of her were true. She had heard Julian's 
own words ; she knew they were spoken of herself — that was 
enough ; and no one, not even Effie, not even her own mother, 
should ever hear of these words, or know the pain which they 
had inflicted. Least of all should Julian suspect the truth ; 
she would die rather than he should know how much he had 
been to her. For the future he should be nothing : she would 
crush all thought of him out of her heart Poor girl ! she be* 
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lieved that she ^eonld do so ; it was her first love. The thrash 
had returned to the ash tree, and was singing there as merrily 
as before ; the graceful harebells still filled the air with their 
perfome, and i£e golden sunshine was glancing through the 
rained arch along the polished ivy leaves as beautifolly as ever. 
But some strange pall had fallen over everything, and nothing 
seemed to remain of that seventh heaven in which she had but 
just now moved and breathed. 

Almost mechanically she collected the materials of her art, 
returned each brush and paint to its particular place, tied up 
her little portfolio, and rose from her seat. As she did so, the 
first sketch — ^that. which Julian had begged her to give to him, 
and which she had overlooked when putting up the others — ^fell 
wavering to the ground, lighting amongst a bunch of harebells. 

She started and shuddered when she saw it, and her first 
impulse as she took it from the ground was to tear it in frag- 
ments. Then, as she looked at its outlines and its colouring — 
faint mimicry of the pretty scene in which she had spent what 
seemed to her now the last untroubled hours which she should 
ever enjoy in this world — two scalding tears fell upon the 
picture. No, she could not destroy it, nor would she look at 
it now ; and hastily laying it on the outside of the portfolio she 
left the ruins, and took her way along the little field path which 
led to the house. Her eyes were bent upon the ground, and 
she did not perceive that Captain Jefferson was approaching 
ontil he was not more than two yards distant from her, and 
seeing him so nnexpectedly she started, and a brilliant crimson 
soffased her whole face. 

« When did you return ?" she asked, endeavouring to regain 
her composure as she took his offered hand. *^ We thought 
you would never come back." 

** Surely I wrote to Mrs. Jefferson that I should be home 
to-day." 

<' Yes, but no one believed you ; you had disappointed us so 
often." 

" Ah ! but surely you would not judge me unheard, would 
yon ? indeed, I had no greater wish than to return if it had 
been possible for me to come sooner. I hope you have all been 
well during my absence. I saw Julian for a moment; but 
neither Mrs. Jefferson nor your sister were visible." 
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** They were dressmg, I suppose. We are all to spend this 
evening at the Kectory ; shall you be there ?" 

** Oh, surely ; you don't suppose I could deprive myself of 
the honour and pleasure of attending Mrs. Tatlow's first miree 
— conversazione — what should it be called ?" 

**I never heard it called anything but a tea-party," said 
Ellen, '^ and tea is to be at eight o'clock. What o'clock is it 
now? I forget," and with a quick, impatient movement she 
drew her hand across her brow, and then looked up into Captain 
Jefferson's face with a helpless, pleading expression in her 
beautiful eyes : 

" Gentle and lovely and distressed, 
Such charms might move the sternest breast." 

The Captain's breast was not at all stem, warrior though he 
was, and as he looked at the sweet face, from which the bril- 
liant colour had now quite faded, he thought that in all his 
wanderings he had never seen so lovely a pallid rose. 

<^ You are ill," he said ; and his tone and look were almost 
tender. 

** Oh no," she replied, ** I am quite well, but my head felt 
giddy ; I think I have been stooping too long over these 
sketches." 

** You should not trifle with your health even for the sake of 
your pretty art. Is this really your painting ?" he continued^ 
glancing at the little sketch which Ellen held in her hand. 
** How very pretty !" 

** It is a poor little thing," said Ellen. 

'^ I think it beautiful," said the young man, taking the 
sketch. ^^ How much I should value such a memento of the 
old place when I am far away." 

" If you care for it. Captain Jefierson, you are very welcome 
to keep it ; it is of little value — of none to anyone but myself." 

'' Many, many thanks," said Julius ; and as he appropriated 
the picture, Ellen felt as if part of her life were wrenched from 
her, and a shiver passed through her frame. 

''Do take my arm," said Captain Jeffetson, who saw from 
the nervous twitching of the slender Angers, and from the 
changing colour in her face, that there was certainly something 
amiss with the girl; << do take my arm, and let me beg that yon 
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will not injure your health eyen for the sake of these charming 
sketches/' 

'' I do not intend to take any more sketches," said Ellen, as 
she accepted the offered support. 

Whilst they walked thus up the path, Captain Jefferson tried 
to divert and amuse her mind hy talking on all the most cheer- 
ful subjects which occurred to him. 

He spoke of the gay doings which he had had during the 
last fortnight, told her of all the great people who were ex- 
pected soon to arrive at Glarisford, made her promise to go with 
him on the morrow to see the last hunt of the season, (&c., and 
thought himself wonderfully successful in cheering the spirits of 
his companion, for Ellen answered gaily, and smiled at his 
pleasant anecdotes, though all the while it seemed to her as if 
she were only a looker on — not that happy young girl of two 
hours ago ; but another, who was walking there along the 
beaten track, with the smooth green pasture-fields spreading 
away on each side, dotted by their old Italian firs, with the 
serene blue heaven above, and the sunny summer landscape aU 
around : all was the same as before, except that instead of the 
glowing, living beauty which had surrounded everything^ there 
was the painfal, unreal brightness of a feverish dream. 

As EUen and Captain Jefferson reached the front of the 
house, Julian came out from the garden, a side-gate to which 
opened on the gravel swe^. In his hand he held some rare 
hothouse flowers, arranged in two beautiful bouquets, one of 
which he offered to Ellen. At first she did not appear to notice 
either Julian or the flowers ; but turning slightly from him, 
continued to speak to Captain Jefferson on some trifling subject 
as if it were one of the greatest interest to her. 

" I am sorry that these are not more worthy youi* accept- 
ance," said Julian. ** There is not one spray of the stephan- 
otas yet in blow ; the flower which I found and gave to you 
yesterday has do successor as yet, but I shall try and have 
some for you before the ball." 

** Oh ! pray do not trouble yourself," said Ellen, coldly ; 
and, indeed, her poor young heart did feel very cold when she 
thought how very much she had prized that one sweet flower, 
and how tenderly she had placed it and the beautifiil rosebud 
together on her dressing-table. 
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'< Bnt these are pretty, are they not ?** said Julian. 

** Oh !" replied Ellen, in a careless voice, and as if she now 
for the £rst time noticed the bonqnets, ''yon have arranged 
them very prettily." 

" You will take them, one of them, will you not ?" 

<' I have broken my bouquet-holder, thank you ; I do not 
wish to wear any flowers this evening.'' So saying she turned, 
and hastening up the steps entered the house. 

Julian looked after her, and an expression of deep concern 
passed over his face. 

'< I believe there is something wrong in the air this even- 
ing," he said, turning to his brother, and, at the same time, he 
threw the two bunches of flowers in amongst the thick skirting 
of shrubs, where their beauty faded away unseen. 

** Wrong in the air!" repeated Captain Jeflerson ; "I 
thought I never felt the air more delightfdl, or saw the old 
place looking better J' 

'< Ah ! perhaps so/' said JuHan ; then seeing the little sketcli 
of the Abbey in his brother's hand, '^Bid this drop from Ellen's 
portfolio ?" he continued. 

'< No ; she gave it me. Pretty, is it not ? I shall take it 
with me to India. But come along, Julian, it is time for us to 
dress ; Mrs. Tatlow will never forgive us if we are late for her 
tea-party." 

Julian bit his lip and turned away. 



CHAPTEE XXI. 

On entering the large bed-chamber which she and her sister 
jointly occupied, Ellen found Effie already dressed in evemng 
costume. 

**I fear you will be late, Nell,^^ said the latter; "but I 
have all your things quite ready for you to put on," and she 
glanced toward the white muslin dress which she had laid upon 
the bed. It was the same as that which she herself wore, and 
in which she looked very pretty, although it was made with 
great simplicity, and only ornamented by blue ribbonB in sash 
and sleeves. ^^ Everything is ready for yoa>, so I shall not be 
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many minntes dressing yon. Mrs. Jefferson has gone down- 
stairs, I think; bnt/' continued Effie, as she observed her 
sister's flashed cheeks, and looked anxiously into the eyes which 
appeared to her nnnsnally glittering, ^* are yon ill, darling ? I 
fear yon have overheated yourself: and you breathe so 
quickly." 

Ellen laughed — it was a hard little laugh. << Silly child,'' 
she said, '' 1 am as well as you are ; but the evening is dread- 
fdlly warm, and I was talking to Captain Jefferson." 

** He is come home then ?" 

" Yes ; and I am to go with him to-morrow to see the last of 
the hunting." 

'' But you did not hunt before, Nell. You mean that you 
will ride to the meet." 

'' No ; I don't care for such stupid riding. I shall really see 
the hunt to-morrow." 

" But, dear Nell, I cannot think it safe for you to do so." 

'' You're a goose, Effie. Captain Jefferson says I could ride 
wherever he could ; I think that is enough.'^ 

** Perhaps so, dear. But will you not get ready now ; it is 
more than half-past seven, and Aunt Fanny will not like us to 
be late." 

'' It is rather a pleasure to make Aunt Fanny angry : she is 
so ridiculously particular." 

'* Dear Nell I but do sit down, and I shaH arrange your 
hair." 

Ellen took a seat before the mirror, and while Effie combed 
out and plaited her long luxuriant hair, was — if such an ex- 
pression can with any degree of propriety be used regarding a 
grown-up young lady — very cross to her gentle sister; and 
when Effie, with the greatest care and dexterity was fastening 
up the plaits, Ellen impatiently shook them all down ag^in, de- 
claring that there never was so awkward a dresser of hair. 
She wished Effie had not touched it ; no one could arrange her 
own hair as well as she herself. Then with fingers trembling 
from haste, she re-arranged the plaits, but not at all so neatly as 
Effie had previously done, for stray locks came falling from 
among the thick coils, and ends which should have been 
festened in peeped out ; however, as all the tresses were smooth 
and silky, and eveiy end had the prettiness of a graceful ten- 
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dril, this did not much matter ; in fact, it would have been yery 
difficult to make the girl's cJievelure anything but beautiful. 

** I shall not wear that," she said, as Effie brought the white 
muslin dress for her to put on. 

** Not this, dear ! surely it is the best to wear to-night." 

** No ; I shall wear the pink tarlatan." 

** But did you not wish to keep it for the ball at Glarisford 
Castle ? It is such a nice dress, and will not look so well if 
you wear it now." 

** I do not care ; I shall put it on tonight." 

** Do you think Aunt Fanny will like it ?" 

** Aunt Fanny's likes or dislikes are nothing to me ; I am 
sick of blue. Captain Jefferson thinks pink a much prettier 
colour, and I agree with him." 

If Ellen had referred in this way to the taste of any other 
young gentleman, Effie would have replied with some laughing 
remonstrance ; as it was, she quietly brought out the pink dress. 
It was too gay and festive-looking for the occasion, and she 
knew that Mrs. Tatlow would make some remark upon it which 
would annoy Ellen ; but what was to be done ? the girl was in 
no mood to be contradicted, time was flying, and Mrs. Jeffer- 
son was waiting. 

Ellen was but just arrayed in the gay gossamer robe when 
a maid came to say that ^^ the mistress wished to know if the 
young ladies were ready." 

** Yes," replied Effie, as gently and lovingly she gave the 
last few finishing touches to her -sister's dress; **tieli Mrs. 
Jefferson we shall be with her in a moment.^' Ellen did indeed 
look lovely ; whether it were that the dress which she wore 
particularly suited her, or that she were herself mcNre than 
usually beautifol, Effie could not tell. With a feeling that 
there had been some little cloud in their generally serene sky, 
she softly kissed her sister, saying, as she did so, '< So, Nell, 
we are in good time after alL " 

" After all what ?" asked Ellen, drawing back her head with 
some haughtiness both in her expression of face and tone of 
voice. 

*^ Nothing, dear, except that I feared we might have been 
late," replied Effie, meekly ; and as she went downstairs she 
felt that the tears were not far ^om her eyes. She was alto- 
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gether at a loss to assign any cause for this strange irritable 
frame of mind. 

Ellen was natnrally impalsive, even passionate when roused, 
but having been brought up by good and loving parents in 
that nurture and admonition wluch is the root of all real self- 
control, these tendencies had greatly lessened as she grew 
up ; or, rather, her naturally strong feelings had been turned 
into their right and fitting channels. Effie could scarcely re- 
member when there had been anything like a misunderstanding 
between her and her sister before. 

Mrs. Jefferson and the two young men were waiting in the 
library, so they all set forward at once and reached the 
Rectory in good time, as the distance was but short. Samuel 
Ward had gone to town to take tea with his Cousins Sarah and 
Kitty. 

The party at the Rectory was a quiet one, composed chiefly 
of clerical brethren^ whom, from some cause, it had been neces- 
sary to invite, and their wives and lady relatives. After tea 
there was a great deal of music and singing, in which the two 
Miss Walkers joined. Ellen, although she had a remarkably 
good voice for her age, generally refused to sing in company ; 
but this night she both played and sang whenever she was 
asked. Effie could not understand the change, and, besides, 
there was a wild warbling melody in her voice which almost 
frightened her by its pathos. Was it from happiness or un- 
happiness ? — she could not tell. The notes sounded almost like 
those of an imprisoned bird calling for the fair land from which 
it had been torn away ; but then her smiles were as bright, 
brighter, perhaps, than ever, and she talked and laughed more 
gaily than was her wont. Smiles and tears are often near 
akin ; and as Effie saw Captain Jefferson lean over her sister's 
chair and speak soft, low words, which Ellen answered by bright 
smiles, she felt almost sure that happiness — some sudden, 
feverish joy — must have come to her sister. Effie, as well as 
Samuel Ward and others, had observed what appeared to be 
the growing attachment between Julian and Ellen — then why 
this manifest delight at Captain Jefferson's return ; could she 
be so heartless, so ready to change ? 

Puzzled and perplexed, Effie turned away, resolving that she 
would not watch her sister too closely. There was an elderly 
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rector sitting beside her, and in conversation with him she 
tried to change the current of her thoughts. 

Julian Jefferson had once or twice during the evening ad- 
dressed some words to Ellen, but her manner of replying did 
not encourage him to pursue the conversation. She had been 
accompanying Effie in a duet, and had returned to a seat at 
some distance from the piano, when Julian approaching took a 
vacant chair beside her. 

** I have been wishing to tell you," he said, ** of a very pretty 
view of the Abbey — the ruins, I mean — ^which I observed when 
I was in the upland pastures this evening. It is quite different 
from any of the sketches which have been taken before, and I 
think prettier, for it includes a sweep of the river, and some 
of the most picturesque of the old trees." 

Ellen listened with evident carelessness. *^ I daresay yon 
will have much pleasure in painting it," she said ; ** for my 
part I am tired of sketching : Nature never intended me for an 
artist.'* 

Julian was almost tempted to ask Ellen then and there 
what she could mean ; and perhaps if he had edven way to the 
sudden impulse it would have been greatly for the happiness of 
both, but just then his brother joined them. 

" There are, I understand, ten curates dying for a repetition 
of one of your songs — * Come to Glengariff * I think it is,'* 
whispered Captain Jefferson to Ellen. ^' May I lead you back 
to the piano?" 

<' I must do all in my power to ameliorate such a sad state 
of things," said Ellen, smiling, as she took the yonng man's 
offered arm. 

Julian felt deeply wounded. Ellen's conduct was utterly in- 
explicable to him. He had hoped that she would at least have 
told him why she had given to his brother the little sketch 
which was all but promised to himself — ^have told him, cer- 
tainly, that she would paint another for him — that this was 
given to Julius simply as a memento of his home ; but on the 
contrary, she seemed to have forgotten all about that and every- 
thing else connected with the pursuit in which she had before 
taken so much pleasure. Betiring to the further end of the 
room, he took a seat beside the rural dean — ^whom he knew to 
be a very silent man — and listened to the strange melody of the 
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girrs Yoice, as she sang song after song to a knot of admiring 
young curates. He knew that her singing was not perfect 
according to the mles laid down hy art ; hut her notes pos- 
sessed the wild, gushing melody which the cultiyated yoice not 
un£requently loses. There was not much in the words of the 
songs which she sang, hut something in the tone of her voice 
touched him deeply, indescrihahly. He must go to her ; and 
he was rising to join the group round the piano when supper 
was announced, and Mrs. Tatlow desired him to lead in a 
middle-aged parsoness who was near. She was a woman fall 
of energy and philanthropy, and was glad of this opportunity 
of speaking to Julian ahout the necessity of establishing more 
schools, &c., on the Holybrook estate. Her conversation on 
these subjects never flagged until supper was ended, and then 
the guests, excepting ti^e fsunily from the Abbey, took their 
leave. 

" How nicely you have got through them all, Fanny,'* said 
Mrs. Jefferson, when the last carriage had driven away and the 
remnant of the party stood around the Are, which had been 
lighted in the dining-room, for although the days were so lovely, 
May was still voun£^, and there was a little chill in the nififht air 
which made desZt at aU disagreeable after snnset. 

*' Admirably ! did she not ? " said Mr. Tatlow, laying his hand 
on his wife's shoulder. " It was very different, I assure you, 
firoiQ the ^ertainment which these same gentlemen met with 
during my bachelor days," — and Mr. Tatlow was seriously think- 
ing of evincing his satis&ction and admiration by kissing his 
wife, but Fanny drew back a little, not being anxious just 
then for any such sign of approbation. She was thinking what 
she should say to Ellen Walker, whose bearing that night she 
had scanned with no approving eye. 

Mr. Tatlow assisted her in opening the subject, although, 
indeed, she was not one to wait long for an opening, being apt 
to administer advice or censure both in season and out of 
season. " We have to thank you, Ellen,'* Mr. Tatlow had 
said, addressinfi^ his newly-acquired niece, '^ for much of this 
eTei^g'a entertainment. How delightMIy yon sang ! Had 
yon no pity for those poor young men ? they will be aU dream- 
ing of you to-night^that is, if they can sleep at all." 

** Laughing at her, more probably," said Mrs. Tatlow. 
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" How could you make yourself so conspicuous, Ellen ; yon, 
who know so little of singing, to keep your place at the piano 
so long. Really it seemed to me very strange. And your 
dress too ; why did you deck yourself as if you were coming to 
a ball ? — perhaps you expect^ a repetition of the Holybrook 
entertainment." 

** I expected neither entertainment nor amusement," replied 
Ellen, haughtily ; and at the same time she stepped a little 
backward so that her gauzy drapery just touched the fire. A 
touch was enough, and it blazed up in a moment. Julian in- 
stantly seized a large woollen shawl of Mrs. Jefferson's, which 
was lying on a chair close by, and with Mr. Tatlow's help the 
flame was extinguished without injury either to life or limb, but 
with sore injury to the pink tarlatan. Effie, who the moment 
she saw the danger, sprang forward to Ellen's assistance, was 
caught and detained by Captain Jefferson's strong arm until aU 
peril was past. " Why endanger your life unnecessarily," he 
said, smiling, as he released her. ** Your dress is quite as in- 
flammable, perhaps more so, than your sister's, and if it were 
to catch fire would bum down the whole house." 

As all who were present gathered round Ellen with ex- 
pressions of sympathy and concern, she stood perfectly un- 
moved. 

She had uttered no scream — did not even appear to be 
alarmed ; only as Julius examined the long brown marks upon 
the bright silk slip she said, with a quiet smile, *^ That is the 
end of the pink lady for the Glarisford ball." 

" No, please goodness," said Julius, ** not as long as we 
have Mrs. Johnston at hand to remedy deficiencies." 

" You are very much mistaken if you suppose Mrs. John- 
ston would mend an injured dress," said Mrs. Tatlow; 
** particularly now when she is so busy." 

" You don't know what friends Mrs. Johnston and I are," 
said Julius : *' she would do anything for me." 

Mrs. Tatlow looked at the Captain sternly ; this speech of 
his appeared to her to approach rather nearly to impertinence. 
What had he to do with young ladies' dresses ? 

** The dress you wore at my marriage would do admirably 
for the ball," she said, turning to Ellen ; **but I suppose it is 
not fit to be seen after that wild night in the mill." 
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Certainly," said Ellen, glaneing at Julias with a smile, 

the wild night at the mill finished it.** 

'' Perhaps your father, who has to pay for all these things, 
may think differently ; hut I snppope it does not trouble you 
much to wear out an expensiye dress in one night" 

'' Not the least, Aunt Fanny ; that was the reason I put n&y 
skirt into the fire at the risk of burning myself to death." 

** Nell, dfear," said Effie, in a very low but appealing voice. 
** See !" she continued, turning to Mrs. Tatlow, ** it really is 
not very much injured ; a few yards of tarlatan and one brpadth 
of silk will, I think, make all right again, and it will be as 
good as ever for the ball." 

'' Beally, after we have had such a narrow escape of having 
the whole house burnt, and perhaps of losing our lives also, it 
does not seem to me a very fitting time for talking about balls," 
said Mrs. Tatlow. 

Effie had only wished to change the conversation, but felt 
rather sinful now. 

'' See if the little carriage has come for me and the girls, 
Julian, my dear," said Mrs. Jefferson. '' If we had been as 
prudent as others, and not kept the horse and man waiting, 
Ellen's dress might have escaped, and we should have got home 
quietly after our pleasant evening. But Fanny is quite right : 
we should not be thinking about the dress when the dear girl 
has escaped injury herself." 

" Yes," said Mr. Tatlow ; " Fanny is quite right — always 
right." 



CHAPTER XXn. 

" So thou art for riding to-day, Ellen," said Samuel Ward on 
the following morning as he entered the breakfast-room. " I 
have been looking at Julius's beautiful horses, and the groom 
told me he had orders to put the side-saddle on one of them for 
thee." 

** Yes ; I am going to see the last of the hunting to-day." 
** Thou art a good rider I know ; but the mare looks some- 
what frolicsome, and I understand the country through which it 
is expected to pursue the poor fox is rather a dangerous one." 
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*^ I am not at all afraid," said Ellen ; '' I am sure Captain 
Jefferson will take care of me." 

** Yes ; but if thy horse were falling, Julias could scarcely 
prevent the accident." 

" You will, I suppose, only go to the meet, my dear, as you 
did before?" said Mrs. Jefferson, ''and then come home 
quietly with Julian." 

Julian looked up from the newspaper which he was reading : 
*' If you wish to do so, you know that I shall be most happy to 
attend you," he said. 

*' Thank you,*' repUed Ellen ; " you are very kind. But I 
wish to have some real riding for once ; Captain Jefferson says 
there is no danger." 

''Not the least," said the young officer, as he entered the 
room ; " you can ride as well as anyone in the field. The 
horses are being saddled ; can you soon be ready ?" 

" Yes, in a few moments," replied Ellen ; and she left the 
room, Effie following to assist her in dressing. 

" Julius, my dear, you should not have persuaded Ellen to 
go to this hunting to-day," said Mrs. Jefferson ; "I feel very 
uneasy about it." 

" Why mother ? Ellen is the best horsewoman I ever met, and 
really I think a smart ride will do her all the good in the world. 
This sketching, at which she has been so much engaged, is not 
at all fit for a young girl like her. She told me it made her 
feel quite ill, so I prescribed hunting, and she promised to give 
up the fine arts for the present. You'll see what an excellent 
doctor I shall prove in her case." 

" I had not heard Ellen complain during your absence," 
Mrs. Jefferson replied ; and hospitable woman as she was, she 
heartily wished that Ellen was at home with her own natural 
guardians. She had spoken to her brother before breakfast relat- 
ive to his interview with Julian ; but he had, she thought, been 
neither agreeable nor explicit on the subject : he had looked 
innocent, although she believed he knew all about it — ^given 
her some instance of their father's sagacity ; but told her 
nothing, except that there was no probability that JaHan would 
ask Efiie to remain at the Abbey. 

But now it appeared to Mi's. Jefferson that Julius, as well as 
Julian, preferr^ the younger to the elder sister, and then how 
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'Was it to end ? She could only wish she had never invited the 
girls to stay at her house. 

Julian had laid down the Times, and walking to the window 
he looked out upon the sunny slopes and rugged summits of 
LugdeiTig and Knockduff. Ellen and he had arranged a 
sketching excursion for that very day, and he had given up 
other engagements for this reason ; and although since Captain 
Jefferson's return he had not supposed the scheme would have 
heen carried out, yet surely Ellen should have said something 
in explanation or apology. Was she utterly thoughtless as 
well as heartless ; " Then," he thought, with a deep sigh — ** All 
my hright visions of happiness have been only visions." 

We shall not follow his thoughts : they never were known to 
any human being. But this is only a trite aphorism — there 
are depths in every human heart known only to itself and its 
Creator. 

As Julian left the room, Mrs. Jefferson observed the sad ex- 
pression of the face, which, &om childhood, she had been accus- 
tomed to scan. Grieved to the heart as she felt, she knew that 
she was powerless to comfort him. She saw him take his 
lonely way toward the mountains ; and when he returned that 
evening he looked ten, aye, twenty years older. This was the 
only way in which anyone could perceive that he had suffered or 
was suffering. His manner was gentle and courteous as always 
— in this he never changed. 

Ellen went with Captain Jefferson to the hunt, and no acci- 
dent occurred, although she almost frightened her fearless 
companion by the daring manner in which she rode ; and she 
rendered herself as conspicuous amongst the gay equestrians as 
on the preceding evening amongst the sober clergymen. 

Julius did not understand how the girl had ** come out** to 
such an extent during the fortnight of his absence ; and 
although he could not but admire her courage and the grace with 
which she rode, and was by no means indifferent to the pleasure 
of having such a beautiful and attractive creature as his 
companion in the field, was yet well pleased when the sport was 
over, and he and Ellen were riding quietly home to Holybrook. 

** We shall be home by six o'clock after all," said Captain 
Jefferson, as he and his companion allowed the tired horses to 
Wiilk up the long slope of Iveagh hill. Then as he looked at 

N 2 
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Ellen He perceived that the animation and hrilliancy which had 
distinguished her daring the day were changed for an air of 
languor and weariness : the hrightness had faded from both eye 
and cheek, and the expression of her countenance was almost 
one of pain, as leaning a little forward on her saddle she 
looked listlessly tip tihe narrow road along which they were 
riding. 

" You have overtaxed your strength I fear,** said Julius ; "I 
was wrong to allow you to ride so far." 

" Oh, no I I am not at all fatigued,** replied Ellen ; ** riding 
never tires me. I wish we had four or five hours of riding 
still before us ;** and she raised herself in the saddle, while a 
bright flush suffused her cheeks. " I was only thinking- 
people often look tired when they think. How strange it was 
that I was not burnt to death last night ; I thought that was 
the usual course when dresses caught fire.'* 

**Dear Miss Walker I'* exclaimed Captain Jefferson, "do 
not speak thus, or allow your mind to dwell on such a painful 
subject ; and, in truth, there was no danger when help was so 
near at hand. Julian did the best thing which anyone could 
have done under the circumstances.** 

Ellen shuddered ; then seeing her companion's eyes were 
fixed on her she smiled gaily. ** My poor pink dress I you must 
at least allow me to mourn its fate.*' 

** Yes, it has certainly suffered severely ; but that is a very 
remediable misfortune.*' 

'^ Yes ; Effie has promised to make it as good as new for 
me. 

"Notwithstanding Mrs. Tatlow's denunciations ?** 

" Oh I Effie did not mind that ; she never quarrels with 
Aunt Fanny — I always do. But Effie is very good ; I wish I 
were half as good — nothing makes her angry or disturbs her 
mind." 

"No, I believe not. She is as steadfast and immoveable as 
a rock ; I sometimes think she is as cold." 

" Effie ! oh no ! How can you speak so of Effie ? You 
cannot know her ; she is so good, so warm-hearted. I never 
knew anyone before who did not like Effie.** 

" But did you ever know anyone whom Effie did not like ? 
No matter ; tell me about your dress. Surely you will not wear 
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that dress again ; yon shonld keep it as a memento of Mrs. 
Tatlow's first tea party." 

''Yes, if Mrs. Tatlow wonld give me one to replace it. 
Fancy Annt Fanny giving anyone a ball dress ! " 

'' Yon remember onr wager, and that I lost ?" 

*• Yes." 

'' And yon are prepared to abide by the consequences ?" 

*• Oh, surely I " 

Just then a turn in the road brought the riders in sight of 
the cottage in which Christie Byan had died, and in which his 
family still resided. 

Effie Walker stood at the door. She had been sent by Mrs. 
Jefferson to visit Peg, who was still confined to her bed ; no 
remedies which Dr. Grant had given her, seeming in any way 
to relieve the complaint from which she suffered. During her 
illnesa. her eldest cWld, not haying received any care from its 
grandmother, had pined away and died, and the wretched little 
Lfant was silre soon to Mow its brother from this world of 
sorrows. 

As the riders came up, Effie advanced with a bright smile on 
her face. 

'' I am so glad to see you safe home, dear Nell,'* she said ; 
" we have all been very xmeasy about you." 

** Oh ! I have got on beautifully ; we had a delightful day." 

Effie looked up into her sister's face. She knew every ex- 
pression of that face, and she knew the tones of the voice too ; 
neither seemed to her now to tell of much delight. The face 
had a weary look, and the voice had the same peculiar ring 
which she had observed on the preceding evening. 

** Why, Effie," said Ellen, " you look at me as if you 
thought I were hiding some fearful accident ; indeed, I have 
not been in any greater peril than if I had been sitting in the 
Abbey drawing-room all day. Why do you not inquire as to 
Captain Jefferson's safety ?" 

" Perhaps on the supposition that * nought was never in 
danger,' " said Julius, looking down into the soft blue eyes. 

The soft blue eyes were lowered as Effie replied, " I never 
heard that saying before, so I did not think it. I would not 
assume the possibility of your meeting an accident in such play- 
work as hunting must seem to you." 
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** That means something very like what I said," continued 
the young man, with a smile. 

**Effie shook her head. ** If I am to he misunderstood," 
she said, playfully, patting the horse's neck, " I must bid you 
good-bye. No, no," she continued, as she saw that Julius was 
about to dismount to lead his horse by her side instead of 
riding ; ** I am going back to the Abbey by the field path. I 
shall be there perhaps before you, and set Mrs. Jefferson's 
mind at rest." 

<* Ah ! she has been uneasy then ? anxious as to the safety 
of both riders, has she not ?" 

** Oh, surely ; good-bye." 

Captain Jefferson looked after Effie's retreating figure, then 
turning to Ellen he said, '' I never met so imcomprehensible a 
being as your sister. Outwardly she is all smiles and soft- 
ness ; and yet I sometimes doubt whether she have a heart at 
all. If she be possessed of such a thing, she has an unlimited 
power of hardening it." 

Ellen looked at her companion wonderingly. ** How is it 
that you mistake Effie so much ; surely she said nothing now to 
displease you. It was only natural for her to be uneasy 
about my safety ; she is always anxious and timid when she 
fancies that anyone she loves or cares for at all is in the least 
danger." 

** Cold comfort," muttered Captain Jefferson ; then raising 
his voice, " Oh, yes ; your sister was quite right, as I suppose 
she always is." 

Julius was not mistaken in saying that Effie's smiles and 
bright looks were, just then at least, very superficial, for she 
bore a troubled heart within her breast on this sweet May 
evening as she walked down Iveagh hill. On each side of the 
little path the sheep were cropping the short thick grass, lying 
in satisfied rumination, or standing at gaze till she passed by. 
It was a gently sloping, grassy hill, and she would have run 
down it had she been in gayer mood ; but her steps were 
lingering, and her face full of thought, as she walked slowly on, 
and leaving the open field, entered the planting, where the 
freshly- opened tassels of the larch trees filled the air with their 
aromatic perfume, and where beneath the sparse foliage of the 
budding groves was spread that beauteous carpetting which 
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Nature, in the lovely spring-time, weaves so cunningly with 
delicate leaves, starry flowers, and tender emerald grass. 

The pathway led along the hank of a little sparkling stream 
— ^the same which flowed down Iveagh hill ; and although its 
course was not so rapid as on the mountain side, it still hahhled 
aud leaped merrily along small pehhly reaches, and over oh- 
structing stones, in haste to join itself to the larger stream. 

**They are safe, and will not want me home," said Effie to 
herself as she stopped, and leaning against a larch tree which 
overhung the water looked into the crystal hrook, and listened 
to its soft rippling. * * Oh ! if I only knew — if I only could he sure 
of Ellen^s happiness ; hut then poor Julian ! I know he loves 
her, and I was sure she loved him too, nor could he have thought 
otherwise, and I do not think she would have willingly deceived 
him ; hut, poor Nell, she is so young — so young even for her 
years, and so thoughtless ; and she did not know her own heart, 
not till he returned and spoke to her. He must have spoken to 
her yesterday evening, or there would not have heen this sudden 
change in her manner ; and yet, if so, why is she not happier ? 
Does she know that she has not acted well towards Julian ? or 
does she too, feel through all that Julius is not to he trusted ? 
I do not think she does. Poor Nelly ! I wish she thought 
more. My heautiful Nelly ! she could not school her heart as 
I have schooled mine — her nature is not like mine ; and, after 
all, have I schooled my heart ? I don't know ; I cannot quite 
while he speaks to me with those great hright eyes of his, 
although I know their language is the same to many others, 
and when he is gone I do helieve that I can forget him ; hut can 
she ? Oh ! I have heard such terrible stories of how these gay 
young officers will, simply for the amusement of the passing 
moment, gain a girl's whole aftections, and then leave her with- 
out even thinking themselves to blame. But perhaps he does 
really love her ; and how can I speak to her or warn her when 
my own heart tells me that if I trusted him, and believed that 
he loved me, I could go to the ends of the earth for his sake." 

So Effie Walker pondered, reasoning in a circle and coming 
to no satisfactory conclusion, the only settled feeling in her 
mind being — ** Oh ! how I wish mamma were here, or even 
Aunt Margaret.*' 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

Whilst Effie Walker was thus standing beside the little 
stream buried in painful thought, Julian JeJQTerson came down 
Iveagh Hill, and entered the plantation by the same path 
which she herself had come. 

He met her with a smiling face, and a few pleasant words of 
greeting, but he looked pale and weary. <' I am glad that I 
shall not be the last to reach home," he said, as they walked 
on together. *^ We are both late, but I am selfish enough to 
be pleased that I have a companion in misfortune. I think I 
saw Julius and your sister riding home, not long since." 

'' Yes, they have returned, and Ellen is quite safe. I 
need not haye been uneasy on her account ; she is such a good 
rider." 

*^ Yes, she is an excellent rider, and I am sure they must 
haye had a delightful day." 

** She told me that they had." 

A look of pain passed oyer Julian's face. 

*' I haye been oyer Knockduff," he said, " and paid a visit 
also to our Mend, Mr. Drumgoole." 

** What a yery long walk, and I see you haye found some 
heath, already in blow. How pretty it is." 

" Very pretty," said the young man, as he gaye Effie a 
spray of the delicate pink flower which he held in his hand ; 
'* it is not heath, howeyer, but it's cousm german, Andromeda. 
Haye you neyer seen it before ? It is now in full bloom in 
the boggy land on the shoulder of Knockduff. I brought these 
sprays thinking that perhaps you or your sister would like to 
see them. Or haye we any hope of tempting you to spend 
another day on the mountains ?" 

*' No, I fear not ; we must soon return to Eose Cottage. 
Aunt Margaret and grandpapa are soon to be home." 

** But could they not spare you for a little longer." 

" Thanks ; but you know there is this yery important Ball 
at the Castle for which we shall haye to prepare." 

<<Ah ! 1 suppose, so," replied Julian; and as if wishing to 
change a painful subject, he asked — ** Can you guess who I 
had for a companion from Ballynock to lyeagh ?" 
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I do not know the inhabitants well enough to gness 

Oh, yon are acquainted with my companion. It was none 

• tluui Peter Byan, and really yon would have been sur- 

d had you seen how companionable he made himself, and 

enable also.*' 

[ndeed ! if he did prove himself so I should feel sur- 

d,** said Effie. ** I was delighted that he was not at home 

. I just now called to see his wife.** 

[ have got a house for him in Ballynock at last," said 

n, *^ and he has promised to go there soon ; promised 

to turn over a new leaf, and be a respectable member of 

ty for the remainder of his life, on condition that I allow 

I cart to move his furniture from his present dwelling." 

B[is terms seem moderate,** said Effie, smiling. 

ITery,** replied Julian. " Of course I have not a particle 

th in Peter's promises, but I think Dmmgoole will do 

he can, to keep him out of mischief ; and it's only fair to 

[lie fellow a chance. How is that poor little wife of his ? " 

STot nearly well, I think, and she has a strange look. I 

ler mind is a little unsettled, which is no wonder. I am 

if I had much of old Nance's company, my mind would 

become unsettled. Perhaps the change of air will be of 

3 her. When are they to move ?" 

Peter says he will go on the 18th — that will be Wednesday 
»» 

• 

Che day after the Ball?" 

Tes," replied Julian, '< and I have promised the cart, or 

so I hope all will be accomplished favourably. There 
f mother waiting for us on the steps, with what is very 
lal, a cloud on her brow. Are we very late, mother ? " 
mtinued, as he and Effie crossed the gravel sweep 
B the Abbey, 
io, my dear. It doesn't matter about waiting tea. I 

nice dinner for the hunters, but neither of them would 
t. There was an invitation waiting for Julius to dine at 
astle, and he is gone up to dress himself, and when he 
n't have his dinner Ellen wouldn't either, and Samuel's 
: sorts, too : and I thought I'd come out and look if I 
see you coming, to cheer me up a little." 
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** Well, mother, here we are," said Julian, laying his hand 
on Mrs. Jefferson's shoulder, and looking affectionately into 
her face ; but the result of this seemed anything but cheering, 
for the good woman's eyes filled with tears as she gazed 
anxiously at her step- son. She, however, only said — 

** You have not dined either, I am sure, my poor boy." 

" No, mother. Where should I dine on the mountains ! '* 

** Come in then, dears ; come in at once, and I'll order 
some nice little chops or cutlets, and we'll all try to be com- 
fortable if we can : but 1 do think there must be something 
wrong about the evening. I could almost say that Samuel 
himself was cross." 

Captain Jefferson had, as his mother said, gone up to his 
room to dress himself suitably for dining at Glarisford Castle, 
an invitation from the Marquis having come rather oppor- 
tunely, considering that he, as well as other members of the 
household, was a little out of humour. 

He had returned home the day before, hoping, and rather 
expecting, that Effie Walker might have pined a little during 
his absence. He could not tell why the gentle quiet girl was 
so much to him ; he, who was flattered, and admired by ladies 
who were his superiors in rank, and certainly Effie's superiors, 
both in beauty and accomplishments. He could not tell why 
it should be so, but so it was ; and to see her again he had 
returned home, leaving the scenes of gaiety and amusement, 
which were most congenial to him, but returned, only to find 
Effie not pining, but smiling, and apparently quite happy 
without him. She was as tranquil, as impassive, and as sunny 
as ever. 

" I shall soon be going away for good and all,*' he said to 
himself, as he raised his hands to arrange his shirt collar, 
" so it doesn't signify." 

Then as he looked down to fasten the handsome stud at his 
wrist, he caught sight of Effie and Julian as they came 
towards the house. His face flushed for a moment : was it 
jealousy which he felt ? No ; he might have answered that 
question quite clearly and satisfactorily. He was not jealous 
of his brother, nor had he ever been. It was not alone 
because of the strong attachment subsisting between the twin 
brothers, but there never had been any cause for rivalry ; their 
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interests had never clashed ; least of all were they likely to he 
rivals in ladies' love. Of this the handsome soldier brother 
had no apprehension; in fact, it scarcely occurred to him 
that Julian was likely to have cares, or interests, beyond the 
studies and pursuits to which he had always been addicted ; 
but what did suddenly strike Captain Jefferson at this moment 
of fastening his wrist stud was, " Could the still waters of 
Effie*s heart be stirred by jealousy, or was she proof against 
all the feelings common to humanity ? He would try at least. 
It might be that he had been too devoted, he had shown his 
admiration too plainly, and the result had been that she had 
received it as quietly as if it had been a thing of everyday 
occurrence that a handsome — ^he glanced at the mirror before 
him — a remarkably handsome young officer — the admired of all 
admirers — of a very old, if not a very wealthy family — ^whose 
society was welcomed by the best in the land, — a hero, too, for 
had he not won his rank and his laurels, sword in hand, by his 
own bravery, in many a fiercely foughten field ? — that such an 
one should be led captive by a simple, quiet, not beautiful nor 
very accomplished girl, the daughter of a corn-merchant in a 
country town ! Ellen was beautiful, no one could doubt that — 
80 beautiful, indeed, that her loveliness alone might justify any 
man in raising her to the highest ranks in society ; besides, 
she possessed high spirits, and was much more accessible to 
flirtation than her sister. He would transfer his attentions from 
Efie to her at once, and decidedly ; perhaps he might be able 
to transfer his affection to her as well. This felt a little dreary, 
but he would try. In any case, if Effie had the least love for 
him such a course would excite her jealousy. He did not 
suppose that she would exhibit that feeling in any unamiable 
way. It would be enough if he could move her from her pro- 
voking placidity, cause her to look a little sorrowful — to 
pine a little. If she still remained unmoved, he would con- 
clude that she either had no heart, or had left it in the keeping 
of some of her father's clerks or apprentices, before she had 
come to Glarisford, and he would allow her to let it remain 
with such clerk or apprentice." 

Thus thinking, he completed his toilet, by putting on the 
easy lounging coat which he generally wore when at home, 
instead of the dress coat which his servant had laid ready for 
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him, and which he would have worn had he gone to dine at the 
Castle; wrote a few lines of apology to the Marquis of 
Glarisford, despatched them hy a groom, and then descended 
to the dining-room, where the rest of the family where just 
sitting down to a meal half dinner half tea, but altogether 
excellent, which Mrs. Jefferson had had hastily prepared. 

'' My dear Julius ! ** that lady exclaimed, as he entered the 
room, **I thought you were half way to Glarisford before 
now. Will not you be late for dinner ? '* 

** I mean to dine with you, mother," said the young man, as 
he took a seat beside Ellen Walker. '' Do you think I am tired 
of being at home already ?" 

*' I hope not, dear : for my part I am never so happy as 
when I have you both at home with me. But I am afraid the 
Marquis will think it strange ; he will be disappointed.'* 

'^ I don't know about that," said Captain Jefferson gaily; 
'/ however, I think the Marquis is quite as well able to bear 
a slight disappointment as I am to bear a much greater 
one." 

Then, with the soft serious voice which he always had at 
his command, he turned to Ellen, and said, '' I do not thick 
that for the sake of Lord Glarisford, or any other man, I 
should make one of the happiest days of my Ufe terminate by 
a self-imposed banishment." 

Effie heard the soft tones, and saw the look which accom- 
panied them, and so did Julian, and both felt all that could have 
been desired by either of the others. Not that their feelings were 
apparent externally, and they were both engaged in the duties 
of the table, Effie handing a cup of tea to Samuel Ward, and 
Julian cutting some slices from the breast of a cold fowl. 

"I suppose thou hadst a very pleasant day also, Julian," 
said Samuel Ward, with what was for him, some asperity. 
** Didst thou go out to sketch ?" 

** No, sir, I did not sketch to-day," replied Julian. 

'* Ah, thou excused thyself yesterday when I asked thee to 
go with me to Glarisford to-day, by saying that thou hadst 
other engagements, — intended to go out sketching, I think thou 
said. But I have frequently before found thee not too par- 
ticular about keeping thy a|)pointments." 

" Indeed I am very sorry," said the young man. " I did 
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forget that yon asked me to accompany yon. £nt can we not 
go to-morrow ?" 

'' I have received letters calculated to hasten my retnm 
home. I may have to go to-morrow." 

" My dear Samuel!" exclaimed Mrs. Jefferson, "Do you 
really think of going ? You told me you had no intention of 
doing so : though, indeed, I think it might he hetter if you did 
— ^not to remain, of course, hut just for a day or two, while you 
settle Betty. It would he so awkward if she left you." 

After Mrs. Jefferson had said this she felt really alarmed, 
for if her hrother ever had looked " cross," he did so now. 
He took two uncommonly large mouthfuls of tea, helped him- 
self to a slice of hread and hatter, laid it on his plate, and 
cut it into long strips so emphatically, that Mrs. Jefferson 
plainly perceived that he was ruffled, although he did not say 
a word in reply to her recommendation. 

The temper of Samuel Ward was as quiet, and amiahle, as 
is at all common among human heings ; hut one would say a 
man was more than human if he never, under any provocation, 
showed frailty of temper. And this day he had heen more 
than annoyed hy a letter which he had received informing him 
that his own estahlishment near Duhlin was all at " sixes and 
sevens," — that Betty, his old housekeeper, was quarrelling 
with all the other old servants, including her hushand, a 
much enduring man for whom his master always felt sincere 
sympathy. 

The letter was from Eichard Fletcher, the young relative 
in whose charge he generally left all his affairs during his long 
visits to Holybrook, or his ahsences elsewhere, and it requested 
that he would return home as soon as possible, to set his house 
in order. To this request Samuel Ward had firmly resolved 
not to accede. Betty's temper was never of the best, but it 
was usual for it to come to the boiling point occasionally, after 
which it generally worked itself off in time, but it was a 
highly objectionable thing to be in her power during this time ; 
a thing he would not submit to, let his sister recommend it 
never so strongly. Eichard Fletcher might arrange matters 
as well as he could, and if the civil war did terminate in 
Betty's departure, why then — ^but such a consummation was 
too much to hope for. 
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He had come to Holybrook with the intention of staying till 
the end of 5th month — so he always designated the merry 
month of May — and he had a particular objection to disarrange 
his plans ; but to face his ancient servant in the day of her 
wrath, was the most objectionable thing anyone conld propose 
to him. He took another large monthial of tea, and sent the 
empty cup to his sister, accompanying it with a look of stem 
determination. 

*^ Julian, my dear," said Mrs. Jefferson, when she had 
replenished the cup, ** I wish you'd open that window wider. 
Do you observe how oppressive this evening seems. I really 
think there is something wrong in the air," she continued, as 
she glanced first at her brother, and then to the other side of 
the table, where Captain Jefferson and Ellen were engaged in 
a low-toned but animated conversation — ^not to say flirtation, 
and the good woman felt that every thing was going wrong,— felt 
more than ever an3dous that her two young visitors were gone, 
and rather displeased, too, with Margaret Grey, who had pro- 
longed her absence, so that they could not yet return to Boss 
Cottage. 

There are times when everything around us appears to 
assume a sombre aspect, even without our being able to assign 
any definite cause for such a state of things. It may be 
something in the air, or something on the earth ; we know not 
half the influences which affect our sensitive bodies, or still 
more sensitive minds. Certainly on this May evening such a 
gloom seemed to pervade the generally cheerful dining room 
of Holybrook Abbey, and although two of the company 
appeared animated enough, all were more or less disturbed in 
mind. The evening, although dry and balmy, was gloomy for 
the time of year. The sky had been gradually covered 
by a thick canopy of leaden-coloured clouds, not lowering 
nor thunderous in their appearance, but dark and solemn, 
nevertheless. 

Julian opened the window, as he had been requested, and 
looked out over the quiet landscape, and up to the high vault 
of leaden clouds, which now, as the sun descended, were 
changing to hues of violet, more or less deep. 

** Is it going to rain, or to thunder, or what ? " asked Mrs. 
Jefferson. 
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** No, it is a beautiful sky, and although so sombre, well 
worth studying,** said Julian ; and as he spoke he turned 
toward Ellen, his first impulse being to call her to look at, 
and admire with him, the deep violet- coloured clouds which 
would be all edged with gold as soon as the sun sank into the 
streak of clear sky which opened along the horizon. But 
Ellen was listening to something which Captain Jefferson said, 
and with a sigh Julian turned again to the window, and look- 
ing up wistfully to the heavens, he said — 

*' The clouds are dark indeed, but soon they will catch all 
the glorious hues of sunset." 

** Ah ! come here, my dear, and finish your tea," said Mrs. 
Jefferson, with a little shudder, for which even to herself she 
could assign no reason, except that something in the young 
man's look distressed her. She drew his chair closer to her- 
self, filled his cup with firesh strong tea, and helped him to[a 
dainty little cutlet. 

** Sit down, dear, and finish your tea." 

Julian did as he was desired, sat down, and drank the tea, 
but to his mother's sorrow left the cutlet untasted. 

" Do take it,'* she said, almost pleadingly, ** indeed, you 
have fiftsted too long." 

" Thanks, dear mother ; but I have already had both dinner 
and tea. I must go now and visit my fiowers. I had not time 
to attend to them yesterday evening, and I fear they are 
suffering.'* 

In these evening visits to the conservatories both the girls 
had generally accompanied Julian. Ellen had always done so, 
when not otherwise engaged, for she loved all flowers, and 
particularly delighted in the brilliant and beautiful exotics 
which Julian tended so carefully. 

As he rose to leave the room he heard Ellen say, ** Did you 
find that lovely sprig of heath on Iveagh Hill, Effie ? " 

** No,*' replied EflGie, taking the sprig from her bosom ; 
" nor is it a heath : it is even more delicately beautiful. What 
did you say its name was ? " she continued, addressing Julian. 

" Andromeda," he replied ; ** it is a heathwort, but not a 
heath : I found it in some boggy ground on the lowest shoulder 
of Knockduff. I wish you could see it, as it grows there : its 
delicate pink sprays contrast so beautifully with the dark 
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brown surronndings of bog, and heatber, and tbe ricb green 
of tbe damp moeses and corling bracken. Yon are fond of 
flowers," be continned, tnming to Ellen, wbo was examining 
tbe sprig, ''yon sbonld see tbe andromeda blooming in its 
native soil : it would well repay you for anotber visit to the 
mountains." 

** Ob I bave no time for mountain climbing now," said 
Ellen, in a tone wbicb sbe meant to be gay. " You forget 
tbat tbe Ball at Glarisford Castle is so near.*' 

"No, I do not forget. I bave been watcbing tbe ste- 
pbanotas : in a week tbere will be many flowers in blow, and 
I bope tbat botb you and your sister will wear it in your bair 
at tbe Ball." 

** It is for a few sprigs of tbe pretty little sollya I shall beg," 
said Effie ; ** its bright blue will match my ribbons so nicely." 
** Be it so," said Julian, " any flowers I bave are at your 
disposal. 

** But," be continued, again addressing Ellen, " might we 
not all arrange to go to Knockduff to-morrow ? ** 

A quick blush rose to Ellen's cbeeks: sbe would have 
liked nothing better tban anotber ramble on the mountains, 
and tbere was nothing to prevent ber from going, but as she 
looked up she saw that Samuel Ward's eyes were fixed upon 
ber, with what sbe fancied was a look full of disapprobation. 
Tbe good man was, in reality, neitber tbinking o^ nor looking 
at ber, although perhaps she came within tbe range of his 
vision : bis mental eye was fixed far beyond, and with 
troubled gaze surveyed tbe civil war wbicb was raging in his 
own comfortable bouse near Dublin. But Ellen remembeiing 
tbe words wbicb she bad only yesterday beard him utter, 
thought tbe unusually stem glance was all for ber, and it 
seemed to convey both reproof and warning Sbe recollected, 
too, tbat on tbe mountains sbe might meet Mr. Dmmgoole, 
and all ber feelings of resentment and wounded pride rose 
afresb. Sbe could not repress tbe vivid blusb wbicb over- 
spread cbeek and brow, but sbe replied coldly — 

** No, tbere is not time, and such long walks are wearisome ; " 
and as sbe spoke she felt tbat sbe bad told two untruths-— 
felt, too, in tbe strange excitement of ber mind, tbat it did 
not trouble ber much tbat sbe bad done so. 
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** Yon did not tell me that yon had been fatigued/* said 
Julian, ** I am very sorry.** 

'^ We mountaineers are in danger of forgetting how fatiguing 
long walks may be to those who are not accustomed to them/' 
said Captain Jefferson ; "for the next few days you must allow 
me to be master of the ceremonies. I shall forbid long walks 
as well as stooping over pretty sketches. Let me see, what 
shall we do to-morrow ? Ah 1 — ^but I had forgotten — I have 
very particular business in Glarisford to-morrow." 

*' This little flower is the loveliest shade of pink," said 
Ellen, as she smilingly touched the spray of andromeda. 

** Too pale," said Captain Jefferson, as with the air of a 
connoisseur he held his head a little to one side ; then raising 
the sprig towards Ellen's cheek, he continued, with a smile, 
" too faint and pale beside those rival roses." 

Julian did not wait to listen to their further conversation ; 
quietly leaving the room, he went out into the pleasure- 
grounds, taking his way towards the conservatories ; but when, 
half-an-hour afterwards, Mrs. Jefferson with a troubled spirit 
went out in search of him, he was not there. A gardener 
who was watering some plants on the terrace, said he had not 
seen Mr. Julian that day. 

Mrs. Jefferson feeling nervous, and, as she said herself, 
« quite upset," was alarmed to And that he had neglected his 
nsaal pursuits, and although not naturally imaginative, began 
to &ncy strange things as to what might have become of her 
stepson, the most prominent being, that he might wander 
away among the mountains and fall over a precipice. He had 
not, however, gone farther than the upper end of the gardens, 
where the good lady, panting both from uneasiness of mind and 
from the rather steep ascent, at last found him gazing at the 
Bun, which, as he had foretold, was setting in floods of splen- 
donr, gilding the dark clouds even to the zenith. 

" My dear boy 1 " she said, putting her arm within his. He 
looked down affectionately into the troubled face. "I am 
sure your brother meant nothing less, than to blame you or 
hurt your feelings," she continued, her eyes fllHng with tears, 
'* but you know he has not been here, and has no idea." 

**Iknow it ! I know it, mother ! He has no idea — ^how 
could he. I trust he never may. But what he said waa 
-I- o 
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true, perfectly trae. I have only wearied when I tried to 
please. But no matter. I have been endeavooring to think 
how little all these things do really signify. It will all soon 
be past. Look at that scene before us. The darkest clouds 
take the most glorions hnes at snnset. Perhaps it will be so 
with lives which have seemed all dark till the snnset came. 
Should it prove bright, what matters all that has gone before ? 
But you are out of breath, mother. Why did you not call me 
to help you up the steep walks ?" 

" The walk is steep, my dear ; but it's not that, only — " 
and Mrs. Jefferson stopped short. Her impulse was, then 
and there, soundly to scold the absent Ellen, yet her woman's 
wit showing her that this would be anything but a prudent 
course, she restrained herself; blaming the girl she knew 
would only make Julian love her more : like a true knight, 
his spirit would rise in arms to defend the victim. But to 
think — to think of her boy, her clever boy, so like his fiEither, 
and whose talents raised him even above those of his own 
rank, — her poet, who for anything she knew, might be 
Laureate some day, and fit to match himself with the proudest 
lady in the land — speaking as if he had been fooHsh, or pre- 
sumptuous, in trying to please that little chit, who, though 
she certainly had a pretty face, had not much else to recom- 
mend her — at least so Mrs. Jefferson thought just then ; the 
thought also crossed her mind, and brought with it some 
solacement, that if Ellen were trying to gain the Captain s 
affections she would be sorely disappointed. 

This was not an amiable frame of mind, and the generally 
amiable and very kind-hearted lady knew it was not. 

** Only — ? " said Julian, repeating her last word, inter- 
rogatively. "You feel chilly. The dew is beginning to 
fall." r 

** Oh, no, no, dear; I don't care about the dew.'* And 
then, Mrs. Jefferson took her son's hand, and while she 
gently stroked his long thin fingers, she burst into tears. 

He led her to an arbour close by, and seating himself 
beside her, drew her to him tenderly. " My dearest mother, 
do not trouble yourself in this way. Indeed, I believe it will 
be all well in the end." 

''Don't talk of the end, «Jxd.o£ dark clouds and sunsets; 
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don't, like a dear boy." She said at length, ** Your dear 
father said something like that to me not long — *' She was 
going to say — *^ not long before he died," bnt she checked 
herself. ** My dear child ! " she went on to say, ** my 
greatest pleasure now is to see yon and Jolins happy, and I 
can't bear to think that yon are fretting, and that yonr brother 
is the cause — ^though I'm sure he doesn't know. Now don't 
fret ; it may all come right yet." Then with an effort, ** My 
dear ! do you really love the girl — ^Ellen, I mean ? " 

** I do love her with my whole heart." 

Mrs. Jefferson could not help sighing ; it seemed to her 
such a pity, but her son's happiness was really her ffrst con- 
sideration, and she said, ^* Then tell her so, speak to her at 
once ; speaking out plainly makes sometimes all the difference 
with a girl. And as for your brother flirting with her, you 
know he flirts with everyone, poor boy. He wouldn't do it if 
I told him not, if he had the least idea that it troubled you. 
Let me tell him." 

** No, mother, do not, I beg of you ; promise me that you 
will not. You would only make me more miserable by doing 
so ; and besides, it would be of no use. My brother admires 
Ellen, I know. Who could do otherwise ?" 

Mrs. Jefferson was strongly tempted to say that she was 
capable of a contrary feeling, but she held her peace, and 
Julian continued — 

'' But it is not that, it is the sudden change in — ^in Ellen 
herself, which leaves me no room for hope. Julius must have 
gained her regard, even before he went away ; he must see 
that now, and seeing it, do you suppose he will not value such 
a priceless gifb?" 

** I don't know whether he will or not, I am sure," said Mrs. 
Jefferson, gloomily ; ** but I don't think he cares much about 
the matter at present. I've seen him flirt as much, or more, 
with twenty pretty girls ; and if you're fond of Ellen, and 
think that she is the only person to make you happy, I really 
recommend you to speak to her at once." 

" It would be of no use. I see that she prefers my brother. 
She seemed — ^yes, she did seem to like me a little, while he 
was not here ; when he returned, all was changed. But I do 
not blame her, mother^ indeed I do not ; not QNeuisi\2[icrQd^" 

o2 
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<< I can't see jnst as yon do" said Mrs. Jefferson ; and 
fearing that she might commit herself farther, she rose from 
her seat, and kissing Julian's forehead, said, ** Well, well, my 
dear hoy, maybe we had better leave the subject for this 
evening. The snn has set, and the dew is, as yon say, falling, 
and I'm sure yon ought to go to bed early and get a good 
night's rest, afber all the walking you have had to-day." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Ellen Walker's first thought when she awoke on the fol- 
lowing morning was that she had flirted a little too much with 
the handsome Captain. Could he have been in earnest in all 
the pretty things he had said to her, and was it really the case 
that she had agreed to his procuring, at his own expense, a 
pink silk dress in which she was to appear at the approaching 
ball ! The talk about it had begun in jest, but was it not she 
that had begun it, and however il had begun it had ended in 
downright earnest. Captain Jefferson was to buy her a dress, 
and she was to wear it What would her mother say? or 
Margaret, or Effie ; or, above all, Mrs. Tatlow ? — ^but with 
the thought of Mrs. Tatlow came the old reckless feeling over 
her mind. It would be such fun to see how Aunt Fanny 
would look. And Ellen laughed as she combed out her long 
brown hair, and looked at the reflection of her own beautiful 
face in the mirror. Still, as she went downstairs she almost 
resolved that she would tell Captain Jefferson that he must 
not buy the dress for her, she would make the old one do. 

Mrs. Tatlow had been experiencing some compunction, for 
her rather too severe conduct to EUen, on the night of the 
clerical party. After all, though the niece had been more giddy 
in her deportment than the sober aunt thought was at all 
becoming, and had attired herself in a manner which was not 
suitable to the occasion, still she certainly had not bnmed her 
dress intentionally; the accident might have terminated 
seriously, if not fatally ; and as it was, the loss of the dress 
must be trying just at this time, when the Glansford festivities 
were approaching ; particularly as Mrs. Tatlow was well aware, 
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that the not very large allowance which Ellen's parents were 
able to afford her was generally soon spent, and never forth- 
coming in cases of emergence. 

At another time she might have wished, if not to prevent 
her niece from attending snch an entertainment, at least not 
to give her any encouragement ; but she was going to this 
assembly herself, and, besides, was rather penitent for former 
harshness : she resolved, not only to countenance the ball, 
but also to give to Ellen a peace-offering ; either buying her 
an altogether new dress, or having the burnt one made as 
good as new at her own expense. 

The time was short, and all dressmakers she knew were 
overwhelmed with work. But Mrs. Tatlow was a woman of 
resources. She had a very handy parlour maid, who had once 
been a dressmaker, and with whose assistance she and the girls 
could surely make a new dress, or repair the old one. 

It was now the second morning since the party, at which the 
accident had occurred, and Mrs. Tatlow resolved to lose no 
more time in carrying out her benevolent plans towards Ellen. 
She therefore put on her bonnet and shawl, and set out for 
the Abbey on foot, desiring her car to follow her thither, that 
she might drive into Glarisford, to make the necessary pur- 
chases. Outside the Parsonage, she met her brother, Wilfred 
Grey, and told him on what errand she was bent. 

He did not quite understand all the ** ins and outs" of the 
case, but he said, '' Get the girls new dresses by all means, 
and don't stop at a little expense. For my part, I shall wil- 
lingly pay for one or both. It is their first ball, and we must 
have them well dressed. Shall I tell Julia to see about it ?" 

" No, no," replied Mrs. Tatlow, ** you may leave it all to 
me. I shall see that they are dressed suitably." 

So saying the lady proceeded on her way. She found her 
nieces alone, in the breakfast-room of the Abbey. The letters 
had been late in coming, and Effie was reading one which she 
had just received. '* It is from Aunt Margaret," she said, as 
she finished it. ^^ She wishes us to return to Eose Cottage 
at once, she and grandpapa are to be home to-morrow 
evening ; and next week we are to keep house for grandpapa, 
as a cousin of papa's has invited Aunt Margaret to spend a 
few days at Arranmore. She is more anxious to go, as she 
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wishes io see abont taking a house for mamma, who is thinldng 
of spending a month at the sea-side this summer. It will be 
quite more convenient for ns to be at home — at grandpapa's, I 
mean — as we have not arranged our dresses for tiie ball yet. 
Aunt Kitty has promised to get np my lace dress herself, — she 
is such a beantiM clear-starcher. I am sore she will make it 
as good as new." 

*' But if yon require a new one, Effie, we shall see about 
getting it,'* said Mrs. Tatlow. 

** Oh, thank you, no. Aunt Fanny ; it will be as nice as can 
be with the new blue ribbons which I have." 

*^ I came this morning purposely to see about your dresses,** 
said Mrs. Tatlow. *' If you really have what is suitable, it 
would be a pity to spend money on a flimsy thing which you 
would never require again.*' 

'* I am eighteen, and Effie is twenty. Do you think this is 
to be our last ball. Aunt Fanny ? Not a veiy brilliant pros- 
pect, is it ?'* said Ellen, pettishly. 

<* It is quite probable at least, that you may never again be 
invited to Glarisford Castle, or to an entertainment at any other 
nobleman's house, and I hope, my dear, that yon will try to 
be more sober and discreet in your deportment than you have 
sometimes been heretofore. I have now come to see that 
your dresses are suitable for the occasion. In what state is 
ih&i piok thing of yours, EUen ?** 

Effie saw a cloud fiftst gathering on her sister's brow, and 
she hastened to say — ** Ellen's dress can be mended nice^. 
Aunt Fanny. I think we can match both the silk and muslin 
at Mrs. Johnston's." 

*' I shan't wear that pink thing," said EUen, vdth a smile, 
which was anything but conciliatory. 

<* Dear EUen," said Effie, '* it reaUy wiU look as good as 
new when there are some new breadths put into it." 

'' And I have come purposely to see about it," continued 
Mrs. Tatlow : ''I mean to drive on to town and procure 
the materials, at my own expense; though, indeed, I could 
find some much better use for the money, but I daresay 
your coming here has cost your parents quite enough 
already." 

*< You are veiy kind, Aunt Fanny," said Effie, colouring. 
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'' but indeed I have money enongh to pay for anything that 
Nell may require." 

'* That is jnst what I shonld have expected," said Mrs. 
Tatlow ; ** you have your money, I have no doubt, and I am 
equally certain that Ellen has spent hers : but you will require 
all yours for yoursell', EfiOie ; and for this once I shall under- 
take to pay for whatever may be required in Ellen's dress. 
Put it into a box just as it is, and I shall take it to Mrs. 
Johnston, and ask her what she would recommend me to do 
with it. She herself would not, I know, undertake it this 
week ; but Eliza, my parlour maid, is a capital hand at such 
things, and if she only receives full directions she will do it 
beautifully. It is rather inconvenient to spare her this week, 
but I shall manage it." 

** Do not, if you please, inconvenience yourself on my 
account," said Ellen, not moving from her seat, or showing 
any intention of going for the dress. 

" Make haste, if you please," said Mrs. Tatlow, looking at 
her watch. ** It is getting late, and I see my car coming." 

Ellen sat perfectly still, but as Mrs. Jeflferson just then 
entered the room, Mrs. Tatlow did not observe this, and Effie, 
with one more glance at her sister, hastened away to procure 
the dress herself 

Mrs. Jeflferson was followed by her eldest son, whose fine 
horse was at the same time led to the hall door. The young 
man held in his hand a full-blown rose. It was neither a 
celestial rose, nor what is usually called a blush rose, but one 
of those not very symmetrically- shaped flowers, which, from a 
centre of the loveliest pink, shade to almost pure white in the 
outer petals, and which possess a flowing irregular beauty of 
their own, although they may not look so well in a bouquet as 
their more tidily- shaped sisters. 

** My pattern," said Captain Jeflferson, smiling ; and as he 
glanced toward Ellen, he held the flower so that she could see 
the full beauty of its colouring. 

She blushed brighter than the rose itself, but said nothing, 
while Julius continued — 

** These flowing lines have already a likeness to graceful 
drapery ; recommended, too, by my artist brother, it must prove 
beautifril." 
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A pang shot to Ellen's heart. What did Captain Jefferson 
mean ? But she could not have asked him, even if he had 
not turned away to speak to his mother and Mrs. Tatlow. 
Then with promises to he hack in good time for dinner, he 
mounted his pawing charger and rode away. 

EfiOie soon returned ; she carried the dress neatly folded in a 
large pasteboard box. It was rather too unwieldy in its size 
for her to carry with ease, but Ellen did not offer to help 
her. 

** What is it, my dear ?" asked Mrs. Jefferson, her instinct- 
ive good nature prompting her to rise instantly to offer her 
assistance. 

** Only a parcel which Aunt Fanny said she would take to 
town," replied Effie, as she laid the box on a side table ; *' it is 
not heavy, only large." 

" You must not carry it any further at least, dear," said the 
elder lady, as she rang the bell to summon a servant. 

** I suppose you are stiff, after your wild ride yesterday?" 
said Mrs. Tatlow to Ellen ; ** you do not seem disposed even 

to go your own messages. I really never " but Mrs. 

Tatlow observed at that moment that her horse and car were 
waiting, and she did not finish her sentence. 

Mrs. Jefferson accompanied her to the hall door. 

When the sisters were left alone, Effie said : — ** It is not 
pleasant, dear Nell, but do try to take it agreeably. She is 
our own aunt, you know, and I am sure she means to he 
kind." 

** K I should stay at home altogether ; or go to the ball in 
a printed calico," said Ellen, ** I shall not wear that dress, 
nor any other that Aunt Fanny has had anything to do with ; 
she would have her eyes on me the whole evening ; and even 
if I were dancing with the Marquis of Glarisford, or Lord 
Carlisle himself, she would come and tell me that I must 
be careful not to let the tarlatan catch in his stars and 
orders." 

** But if you don't wear that, dear Nell, what will you 
wear ? " 

** I don't know — my brown winsey, perhaps ; there are often 
very cold evenings in May." 

" I have plenty of money to buy you a white muslin," 
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continned Effie, ** and it would be as pretty as anything yon 
coold wear ; but then Aunt Fanny would be so hurt. Why 
did you not say at first that you did not wish her to do any- 
thing about it ? *' 

** Well, for one thing, I had not time : it was all settled 
before my opinion was asked ; and for another, Aunt Fanny 
and I would surely have quarrelled — had a regular battle," 
and Ellen laughed, a short not merry laugh ; but as Mrs. 
Jefferson returned to the room, Effie said no more : she sat 
down to her work, looking very sorrowful, and wondering how 
Captain Jefferson's return, if it had given Ellen real pleasure, 
could have made this sudden change in her manner. 

Since their childhood, EfiOie had never known her sister's 
temper so uncertain, or so easily ruffled. She was naturally 
hasty and passionate, but in the quiet home life, and under the 
influence of loving and good parents, her temper had been so 
curbed and trained as to have been of late almost forgotten. 
What had brought it to life so suddenly and so uncomfortably ? 



CHAPTER XXV. 

It was late in the afternoon, and all the family were assembled 
in the drawing-room, except Samuel Ward, who had gone to 
Glarisford, and Captain Jefferson, for whose coming dinner 
was now waiting, when Mrs. Tatlow again drove up to the 
door. She was in high spirits, and had come to say how 
prosperously she had accomplished her errand. 

Mrs. Johnston had been able to match both silk and muslin ; 
farther than this, and advice as to how the dress should be 
repaired, the great modiste of Glarisford could not give any 
assistance ; she had already more orders than she could pos- 
sibly execute in the forthcoming week. 

** She says the dress can be made quite as good as new," 
continued Mrs. Tatlow; " not, of course, as fine as the splendid 
dresses which she was having made up, but very nice. Her 
show-rooms are gorgeous, almost like a flower show ; and she 
has silks, gauzes, crapes, of every colour in the rainbow. I 
never saw such a display. But I think the most elegant 
dress — combination for a dress, rather, for it was not made 
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up— which I saw, was one which it seems Captain Jefferson 
has something to do with — ordered it, I think she said ; and 
she assured me, she would not make it this week if she had 
heen asked to do so hy any one else, lady or gentleman. Of 
conrse it was some of those giddy Castle ladies, or officers' 
daughters, who asked him to do it. Julius does make such a 
fool of himself." 

*' Ah, poor hoy, it amuses him," said Mrs. Jefferson, rather 
pleased to be able to add in Ellen's hearing : ** They call it 
flirting, but it's only gaiety, and lightheartedness ; he likes 
one girl just as well as another, and tries to please them all. 
For my part, I'm afraid he'll never marry any one. What 
is this pretty dress like, Fanny ? " 

'^ It was not made up, but Mrs. Johnston described it to me 
so minutely, that I am sure I should recognise it on any one. 
The corset and the slip are of the most delicate and loveliest 
rose colour, whilst over the skirt, not hiding it, for the silk 
appears in front, is a flowing drapery of white arapheme, 
which is to be looped up and adorned with blush roses, and 
long ends of a beautiful ribbon, which is made purposely to 
match the dress. The body, too, is to be very elegantly 
trimmed, and there is a spray of blush roses for the hair of 
the wearer." 

** But that's not all Julius's idea, poor boy 1 " said Mrs. 
Jefferson, laughing. 

'^ Oh no ; I am sure he must have had. full directions. 
When the grand night comes we shall see for whom Master 
Julius — why, it seems only the other day that he was 
in petticoats himself — has ordered this splendid and very 
expensive dress." 

'^ You and Mr. Tatlow will be at the Castle that night, of 
course ? " 

** Yes, I suppose it cannot be helped. Lord Carlisle being 
there, makes it a kind of duty ; all the clergy in the neigh- 
bourhood will be expected to go, to show their loyalty. Good- 
bye, I must not keep dinner waiting." 

When Mrs. Tatlow first mentioned the beautiful dress which 
Captain Jefferson had chosen, a deep blush overspread Ellen's 
face, and conscious of her rising colour, she bent over her 
work, that it might not be observed ; and no one did observe 
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it, except Julian, who was reading at one of the open 
windows. 

He happened at that moment to raise his eyes, and it was 
impossihle for him not to see the hrilliant crimson which Mrs. 
Tatlow's words had hrought to Ellen's cheeks. He with- 
drew his eyes instantly from her face, hnt he could not torn 
his thoughts away so easily from the subject under discussion. 
That morning, when he and his brother were sauntering 
together in the garden, Julius had said to him, ** Which of 
all your roses do you recommend as the prettiest colour for a 
lady's dress ?" and he had plucked the only blossom yet fully 
in blow, on an arch under which they were passing, as he 
replied, ** This might do — might it not ? The bright pink 
for the foundation — I do not know the technical name — of 
the garment, while these outer leaves represent the flowing 
drapery of the dress itself." 

Julius had taken the rose, and Julian had thought no more 
about it until Mrs. Tatlow's details recalled it to his mind. 
But Ellen's crimsoned cheek, what did it mean ? Was she in 
his brother's confidence in this matter, and anxious not to 
betray his secret? or, the question just glanced across his 
mind -> could the dress be for herself? but he dismissed the 
idea at once, as impossible — nay, ridiculous : or was the 
mention of the handsome young Captain and his doings, 
enough of itself to cause that vivid blush ? No, there must 
be something more, and Julian felt more grieved than he had 
felt before : now, not only on his own account, but for Ellen 
also, for he saw that, although gay, she was not happy ; 
there was unrest in her manner, and in all that she did. 

When Captain Jeflferson returned, no one, not even his 
mother, mentioned the rose-coloured dress, or alluded in any 
way to Mrs. Tatlow's conversation. 

On the following morning Effie and Ellen Walker returned 
to Bose Cottage, where for the remainder of the week they 
were to take charge of the house, and of their grandfather, 
while Margaret Grey spent a few days at Arranmore. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

The visit of the Viceroy to Glaiisford was now near at hand, 
and besides the preparations for his reception which were 
making on a very extensive scale at the Castle, the town was 
all astir. Hotels and lodging-houses were being made ready, 
and people who had never let lodgings before were preparing 
rooms at the argent request of the many visitors who could not 
otherwise find accommodation. The grocers, confectioners, 
bakers, and provision merchants, were adorning their shop 
windows with strange devices, and laying in a store of good 
things to be consumed by the great influx of persons of all 
ranks, whom the viceregal visit was likely to bring in its train. 
But who shall describe the windows of the millinery and haber- 
dashery establishments as they glowed with all the colours of 
the rainbow, being hung with laces, ribbons, flowers, silks, 
satins, and gauzy drapery of every description which could 
tempt the feminine eye and heart. 

During the week which followed their return to Bose Cottage, 
Effie and Ellen Walker remained much within doors, going out 
little except to accompany their grandfather when Wilfred Grey 
sent his car or carriage to take the old man out for a drive. 
Mr. Grey was able for but little walking: he could hobble 
about the garden ; direct the gardener in the care of the flowers 
and vegetables ; train the climbing plants around the little 
summer-house ; and support and tie up Margaret's Brompton 
stocks, which were now in gorgeous bloom. This was work 
enough for him ; but this and the company of his grand- 
daughters was sufficient for the naturally happy and con- 
tented old man. Perhaps he observed that there was a cloud 
somewhere in the house which he could not quite under- 
stand, but if so, he was sure it would pass away as soon as 
Margaret returned. It was only natural that the girls should 
be a little put out by having care which they were not accus- 
tomed to. 

Since her return, Ellen had remained in the same strange 
uncertain state of mind, moodiness generally prevailing, except 
when two or three times Captain Jeflerson called, then she 
would be all brilliancy and animation ; and Julius, particularly 
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when Effie was present, paid the yonnger sister marked attention. 
His visits were, however, necessarily few and short, his services 
being this week mnch required by his commanding officer. 

Effie was not quite herself either ; but only a very close 
observer would have noticed that her spirits were not as on- 
mffled as heretofore. 

Neither of the girls appeared now to look forward with much 
pleasnre to the ball which had been so long and, at one time, 
so eagerly anticipated. 

Strange to say, Kitty Grant, the quiet little Quaker old 
maid, seemed to take greater pleasure in the preparations 
than either of the young peopla Kitty had undertaken the 
doing np of Effie's lace dress, and — unknown to her sister, 
who supposed she was washing and clear-starching some 
muslin curtains, and for reasons of her own thought it best 
that Kitty should keep out of the way — made a very com- 
plete job of it, flounces and all. When finished it really looked 
as good as new, — neither too stiff nor too limp, too blue nor 
too yellow. When she carried it up to Eose Cottage Effie was 
charmed, her only sorrow being that Ellen had not one the 
same, that so there might be a good excuse for her not wearing 
the pink dress, although it also was now <' as good as new." 
Mrs. Tatlow had sent it in from Holybrook, accompanied by a 
note containing some reference to past, and some good advice 
as to future conduct and deportment. Ellen threw the note 
into the fire as soon as she had read it ; she would have done 
the same with the dress had she been alone, and had her 
grandfather's kitchen grate been sufficiently capacious to re- 
ceive such a large quantity of silk, muslin, and ribbons. 

But the dress did look very nice. It had been smoothed 
where it required smoothing, and pufied where it required pufi*- 
ing ; its bows and its tuckers, its folds and its plaits, were all 
put to rights. 

** Really, Nell," said Effie, as on the morning of the ball she 
spread the two dresses side by side upon her own bed, '' they 
do look nice, do they not ? We shall be quite the thing, 
thanks to Aunt Kitty and Aunt Fanny.'' 

*< Thank Aunt Kitty as much as you please," said Ellen, 
with a toss of her head ; '* I don't thank Aunt Fanny, and 
shall never pretend to do so." 
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** Dear Nell ! but, indeed, this dress is very nice." 

** Oh, I daresay," said Ellen, carelessly. *' What time is 
Aunt Margaret to be home ?" 

** To-day, I believe. There is some one at the hall door — 
a porter, I think, with one of her parcels ; I shall take it, as I 
think Jenny is out." 

** No," said Ellen, hastening to the door, whilst a quick 
blush rose to her cheeks, '* never mind it ; I shall see about it 
Look, your dress has fallen on the ground." EfEie stooped to 
pick up the fallen garment, whilst Ellen ran downstairs to re- 
ceive the parcel. 

Jenny, however, was not out, but stood at the hall door, 
having just received from the porter a large box marked, 
" Miss Ellen Walker. With great care." 

Ellen heard the servant ask sharply, ''Where's it from? 
Who's it for?" 

** It's from Mrs. Johnston's, the manti-maker," replied the 
porter, *' and it's for a young lady that lives here. I suppose 
it's part of what they call the thru-scrow, for did'nt Father 

Drumgoolo tell me, and everybody in Ballynock knows " 

hero the man lowered his voice, and made some confidential 
communication to Jenny. 

The maidservant had only time to reply, with an astonished 
''Oh lawsl" when she heard Ellen's somewhat angiy 
voice close beside her saying, " Take that box up to my room 
at once, Jenny." 

The porter vanished, and Jenny did as she was desired, but 
not without observing the bright flush and the look of dis- 
pleasure on Ellen's countenance, and making her own com- 
ments thereupon — "Well, to be sure, and to be sartain," she 
said to herself, "an* I might have seen it afore, only I don't 
know why she's so out of sorts, for he's most asseejus. It 
w'd be a tine match for her, no doubt ; still I think it's a little 
praymature for him to buy her a gownd." 

When Jenny had departed, Ellen locked her room door, and 
kneeling down upon the floor uncorded the large parcel, and 
took from it layer after layer of thick brown paper, then came 
a glazy-looking white box, then tissue paper, and then the dress 
itself, and as she unfolded it she grew quite hot — there was in 
her mind a strange mixture of feelings, partly of pain and 
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partly of pleasure. She had never, not even in the milliners' 
windows or show-rooms, seen anything half so splendid ; hut it 
was not only splendid, it was elegant — exquisite in all its 
details — a dress which a countess might have worn. She 
smiled as she looked at it, but it was a troubled smile. *' How 
ridiculous for Captain Jefferson to get me such a thing as this. 
I promised to wear whatever he should send ; but such a 
dress as this ! I wish I could show it to Effie, and ask her 
what I ought to do ; but I know what she would say, and I 
mean to wear it. When it is only a kind of wagdr it does not 
matter. Aunt Margaret thought it no harm for me to take 
that expensive photograph ; and everyone says and knows that 
whatever Captain Jefferson does means nothing. None of 
them, I suppose, mean anything except to amuse themselves, 
and I shall amuse myself, too. I was a fool till that 
low-minded steward and vulgar priest opened my eyes ; and 
theti, as if that was not enough, to think that I should be sub- 
ject of discussion for Mr. Ward, that he should recommend — 

and that — ^that Julian should deny — and — and oh, I cannot 

bear it !'* and scalding tears, which yet she did not allow to 
flow, rose to her eyes, and she felt that she did well to be 
ang^, whUe somethbg within her-something which she 
knew to be as cruel to her own heart as it was wrong in itself 
— said : '' If I had no other reason for doing so, I should wear 
this dress to show him and to show them all that I am above 
such nonsense, and that I am not one of those foolish things 
who cannot receive little attentions without fancying they are 
any more than they are intended for.'* Then she rose and put 
on the dress, fastening it as well as she was able without assist- 
ance. When she looked into the mirror she was almost 
startled with the effect and by her own exceeding beauty, and 
yet her feelings, as she gazed upon her own lovely reflection, 
were fiu: from being of unmixed pleasure. She did not, how- 
ever, pause to analyse these feelings ; she was excited, heed- 
less of consequences, and experienced a reckless satisfaction in 
the course she was pursuing. 

She was very young, and naturally delighted in the prospect 
of the gaiety and triumph now so immediately before her ; and 
that same hard voice said in her heart, '* He will see now how 
others can value me/' and beyond this she did not think. 
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If those who are sowing the wind could bnt see the harvest 
which they will in the end reap, not always outwardly, bnt in 
their own minds, as surely as autumn follows spring, they would 
stay their hands at any risk while there is yet time. 

Ellen had but just refolded the dress and placed it in its box 
again, intending that it should lie there unnoticed for a few 
hours at least, when she heard a step on the lobby outside her 
door, then a gentle tap, and Margaret Grey's Toice saying, 
**May I come in ?'* 

Hastily putting the box out of sight, she rose and opened 
the door. "Aunt Margaret!** she exclaimed, ** is it you; 
when did you come ? I had no idea you would be here so 
Boon." 

<< Why, dear?" asked Margaret, as she kissed her niece. 
" Did not my letter come this morning ? Effie quite expected 
me. Did you think I should uot be at home in time to take 
care of grandpapa while you went to the Castle,** she con- 
tinued, lightly patting Ellen's hot cheek. '' But are you well, 
dear?** 

"I! oh perfectly.** 

** Then, dear, go down to the drawing-room and you may find 
something which will make you still better. Julian has brought 
such lovely flowers for Effie and you.** 

" Flowers 1'* repeated Ellen; " I do not intend to wear a 
bouquet to-night." 

<' My dear, I understood from Julian that you had asked him 
for them.** 

<* Oh 1 did he say so ? You may tell him that I shall not 
require them.** 

"My dear child, what can you mean ; come down at least 
and explain yourself to Julian, for I do not understand 
you.** 

<< I cannot ; I have not time. Tell him I am engaged, sick, 
anything you please.** 

" My dear Nelly, you do not mean me to tell Julian any- 
thing which is not true, I am sure. He seemed in haste ; it is 
very likely he may have left the flowers and gone away, if so 
I shall bring them to you.** So saying Margaret left the room, 
but soon returned, bringing the flowers with her. There 
seemed to her something very strange in Ellen*s manner, but 
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tixinking it miglit be caused only by excitement, she forbore to 
say anything which might seem like reproof. <' They are 
lovely, are they not?" said Margaret, as she gave Ellen the 
bouquet composed of the long waxen flowers of the stefanotas 
and the crimson bnds of a very rare greenhouse rose which had 
always been Julian's especial favourite, and the opening of one 
of whose lovely blossoms he and Ellen had watched but a week 
ago. Besides the bouquet, there was a half- blown rose, and a 
long spray of stefanotas for the hair ; and for Effie, some lovely 
bunches of the blue sollya, mixed with blush rose-buds. 

'* Are they not lovely ? " repeated Margaret, as she laid them 
on Ellen's dressing-table. 

** Oh yes, exceedingly pretty now," said Ellen, coldly, "but 
they will fade before evening." 

" Oh no, dear, I am sure they will not ; but you had better 
put them in water." 

" I suppose so,** said Ellen, ** but I am very busy now ;** 
and she turned away in a manner which plainly showed that 
she did not wish for more of her aunt's company. 

''Effie has told me how nicely Aunt Kitty has done up her 
dress, and that yours, too, is quite as good as new. I must go 
to look at them ; they are in Effie's room, I think she said." 

"They are," said Ellen, shortly; and Margaret went 
away. 

The moment her aunt had left the room, Ellen shut and 
locked the door, then throwing her window wide open she leaned 
4igainst the window-sill; a soft, cool breeze blew pleasantly 
upon her heated brow. " 'Tis bright summer now,*' she said 
to herself, ** but the spring was pleasanter." It was the day 
of the ball — ^the day on which the Lord-Lieutenant was to 
arrive, and the town was all astir ; flags flying, music playing, 
drums beating, crowds everywhere keeping holiday, both on 
land and water. From Rose Cottage the flags which floated 
over the Castle were visible, as well as those on the shipping 
and the higher buildings in the town ; and the music of the 
bands came occasionally, mellowed by distance, and rising or 
falling as the breezes rose and fell. As Ellen leaned against 
the window some joyous notes came wafted in softly with the 
breeze, and the girl's thoughts turned all again to the gaiety 
and the triumph which was before her. She had never known 

p 
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how beantifal she was nntil Captain Jefferson, nsing the 
privilege, which seemed to be his natural right, of saying openly 
what others only looked or hinted at, had told her that she 
would be the loveliest amongst the lovely, even where all the 
beauty of the neighbouring counties should be assembled at 
Glarisford Castle ; and when she had seen herself, but a few 
moments before, arrayed in the beautiful robe which he had pro- 
vided for her, she felt half inclined to believe his assertion. 
Again the music rose clearer, more joyous, more full of 
triumph, and starting to her feet Ellen exclaimed, *' I will be 
gay and happy ; I will not trouble myself any more about poets 
and dreamers, and he shall see it. He shall see how others can 
value me, although he cannot ; I was never intended for un- 
happiness, and I will not be unhappy." Scarcely looking at the 
beautiful flowers which Margaret had left on the table, she 
gathered them up hurriedly and threw them into a drawer 
which stood open near her. As she did so the sweet perfome 
was wafted upward, seeming to float like an incense all around. 
For a moment Ellen stood like one bewildered. There is 
scarcely anything which can recall past scenes so vividly and 
completely as the scent of flowers. With a sudden impulse she 
shut the drawer, and turning from it threw herself on the bed 
and burst into an agony of tears. 

When, however, she went downstairs, some hour or hour and 
a half afterwards, there were no traces of tears or of sorrowful 
agitation of any kind upon her fsuse. On the contrary, she 
appeared full of vivacity, dancing from room to room, singing 
snatches of lively songs, and seeming in every way the gayest 
of the gay. 

** Well, well," said old Mr. Grey, as he watched her, " I 
think his lordship may be well pleased to give a ball for the 
entertainment of such as you, my bright-eyed, dancing Nelly. 
Dear, dear! I was a great dancer in my dJay, though yon 
would'nt think it now. What a thing it is to be young and 
hearty !" and he turned for sympathy to Kitty Grant, who had 
come up to spend the evening at Kose Cottage. Kitty had had 
a great desire to see Effie and Ellen dressed for the ball, bat 
had feared to ask her sister's permission to go, when to her sur- 
prise Mrs. Stevens had desired, rather peremptorily, that she 
should take tea at George Grey's, telling her at the same time 
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that she was qaite too fond of staying at home. Kitty was glad 
to go, bat wondered at so sndden a change in Mrs. Stevens's 
sentiments. Samnel Ward came to tea at Dr. Grant's, and 
was sorry to find no one at home except ** Cousin Sarah." 

** What a thing it is to be young and hearty," repeated Mr. 
Grey ; " but you're as active as ever you were, Miss Grant, 
and young, compared to me." 

" Ah ! " said Kitty, sighing softly, ** sister often reminds me 
how old I am growing, and so, of course, I am, and maybe I 
do not remember it sufficiently. At other times sister seems 
to think that I am quite a child ; in that I am inclined to 
think she is mistaken, for I doubt if I were ever like a child, 
much less like a young person — not as I see young people now 
— as to the outward, I mean — for 1 wasn't allowed to be gay or 
lively ; sister didn't approve of it ; and dear father was too 
much taken up with weighty matters — besides, he was a sober, 
serious man, and didn't like much stir, or, of course, anything 
that could be called gaiety." 

Margaret had been watching Ellen closely ; it was impos- 
sible not to admire her grace, animation, and apparent gaiety, 
yet there was something in her every look and tone which made 
Margaret anxious and uncomfortable, although she could 
scarcely tell why it should be so, or how it was that Ellen 
appeared different from her former self. 

Mrs. Tatlow had written to her something about Ellen's 
"giddy and frivolous deportment;" but Margaret, knowing 
that her sister was neither lenient in her judgment nor fond of 
Ellen, had not given much heed to her strictures. ** I am sorry, 
she thought to herself, that I did not arrange to go to the ball 
along with the girls ; but Julia surely will take good care of them, 
and Fanny, perhaps, will give them a little too much care." 
" Come to tea now, dears," she said aloud ; '' you must take a 
good hearty meal to sustain you through all the dancing to- 
night. You, Nell, I am afraid, are in danger of forestalling 
your dancing powers." 

** Not I," said Ellen. " I feel as if I could dance for the 
next twenty-four hours ; but I suppose I must take my tea 
nevertheless." 

" I thought you were going to take tea with the Marquis," 
said Kitty Grant, wonderingly, as she took her seat at the 

p2 
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table ; '< I did not know it was cnstomary to eat before going 
ont to an entertainment*." 

** In my youth," said Mr. Grey, " we used to think it part 
of our duty to be able to do justice to the good things onr 
entertainers provided. However, that's changed, as well as 
everything else, and I hope the girls will be able to make a 
hearty meal. But don't forget that you have still to adorn 
yourselves in your goodly apparel, and then to come and exhibit 
yourselves to me. I understand both your dresses are very 
pretty ; I have seen Effie's, but where has your's hidden itself, 
Nelly?" 

** Ellen's only came home last night," said Effie, replying 
for her sister; "Aunt Fanny had it made very nicely 
indeed." 

** Aunt Fanny I " repeated Mr. Grey, with some surprise ; 
** it's a new thing, is it not, for Fanny to take interest in a 
ball ? but, dear heart ! I forgot ; it's not a week since she gave 
me all the reasons for herself and her good man attending this 
— what was it she called it ? I can't remember now, nor what 
half her reasons were either. They were all very fine reasons, 
I know — duty, and loyalty, and all those sort of things — I 
couldn't see exactly how they applied to a ball ; but I suppose 
it's all right." 

Just as tea was ended, a note arrived from Mrs. Tatlow to 
say that as Mr. Tatlow had been obliged to drive into town 
early in the evening, she would go with Mrs. Wilfred Grey in 
the brougham, which would thus have to take two journeys, and 
the first party must go early to admit of the second being in 
good time. ** Julia and I," Mrs. Tatlow said in her note, 
" will call for Ellen, and drive to the Castle, where my husband 
will be awaiting us ; and Wilfred will return for Effie." 

** Then, Ellen," said Margaret, looking up, when she had 
read the note, ** you had better dress yourself at once. But 
what has happened, dear ? you look quite distressed." 

** Nothing has happened," said Ellen, rising hastily — 
" nothing, but that a thorn in one of Effie's roses scratched my 
finger." 

This was a very little lie — if there be such a thing — ^but 
Ellen had never been accustomed even to the very whitest 
of lies, and she did not do it cleverly ; Margaret plainly saw 
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that it was an eTasion, thongh why or wherefore she could not 
imagine. 

** Come, Effie/* said Ellen, as she left the room, << come 
away and dress. Effie," she continued, when they were out- 
side the door, ** you must go with Aunt Fanny ; I will not." 

'' But did you not see that your name was particularly men- 
tioned ? there is a very hlack stroke under ' Ellen ' in the 
note." 

" I know ; but I will not go with Aunt Fanny. I will not 
go to the ball if there is no alternative but going with her ; she 
thinks I require to be taken care of, and perhaps I do, but not 
by her — I shall go with Uncle Wilfred." 

** But how can we alter the arrangement now, dear ?" 

'< Yon must dress first, Eifie, and then I shall not be ready 
when they come." 

" Let me ask Aunt Margaret." 

" No ; I shall either go in the carriage with Uncle Wilfred 
or not at all." 

Effie looked troubled ; but she did not see sufficient cause 
why she should not accede to her sister's wish, and she knew 
that in the present state of things Mrs. Tatlow and Ellen were 
not likely to have a pleasant drive together. 

** Very well, Nell," she said, ** I shall do as you wish ; but 
I fear if you desire not to meet Aunt Fanny you are only put- 
ting off the evil day." 

" There may be evil days enough coming," said Ellen ; 
" but for this night I mean to enjoy myself/' 

Effie was accordingly arrayed in her white lace dress and 
bine ribbons, and looked exceedingly nice — more than nice 
— she looked lovely and lovable ; the azure bells of the blue 
sollya which were wreathed among her hair seeming to have 
grown, and blown purposely to match the soft blue of her eyes, 
and the bright rose buds giving just the additional colouring 
which her rather pale complexion required. 

'* Well, to be sure," said Mr. Grey, as with a pleased smile 
he surveyed his grand-daughter from head to foot, ** you look 
like anybody's fancy, my little girl. If Nelly herself surpasses 
you to-night, even she will be clever, won't she. Miss Grant ?" 

" It's exceedingly pretty," said Kitty Grant — ** exceedingly 
pretty. No^, really, I don't wonder at people being fond of 
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dress. I don't know how I should have felt if I had been 
allowed to dress in that way. The gayest thing I ever had in 
the way of dress was a light tabinet, with a little touch of 
salmon- colour in it. Sister bought it by candle light, thinking 
it was a shade of fawn, and when she saw it by daylight she 
took it back, but the shop-keeper would not change it, and so 
I wore it at her wedding, and the only party — to call a party — 
that I ever was at in my young days was the one after sister's 
wedding. Dear, dear ! how different my young days were from 
yours, girls. But I am sure it was all for the best ; people go 
through life by very different roads, and yet each road may have 
something to recommend it. Is not that the brougham from 
Holy brook stopping at the door V 

"Yes!" exclaimed Margaret. "Where is Ellen? Effie, 
dear, did you not understand Aunt Fanny's note ? she wished 
Ellen to go first." 

" Ellen thought it would be better for me to go first, and, in- 
deed. Aunt Margaret, I think it will be better for several 
reasons. We shall all meet before we go into the reception 
rooms, shan't we ?'* 

" Yes, I daresay ; but T wish I had settled to go with you. 
Is Ellen dressed, or does she require more help than you gave 
her?" 

"I think not," replied Effie, colouring still more, and turn- 
ing away to conceal some tears which she felt rising to her 
eyes when she thought of the very unsisterly reception which 
her sister had accorded to her some half- hour ago, when she 
had offered her assistance in dressing. Ellen had said some 
very sharp things ; told her she was only trying to avoid going 
with Mrs. Tatlow ; said she would call Jenny if she required 
help ; and finally, shut and locked her door to prevent further 
intrusion. 

" But is Ellen's dress fastened ?" asked Margaret. 

«< N— no, I think not," replied Effie. 

" Oh, then, never mind ; I shall do it for her," said 
Margaret, as she placed Effie's blue opera cloak on her 
shoulders. 

Then Effie tripped down the gravel walk alone, Margaret 
thinking she was better able to arrarge a difficulty with Mrs. 
Tatlow than she was herself. 
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She was crossing the hall to go np to Ellen's room, when 
Jenny came to tell her that the baker and the milk- woman were 
both waiting to have their accounts settled. Margaret did not 
like to detain either of these dealers, and asked Kitty Grant to 
go np to help Ellen, saying that she herself would follow in a 
few moments. She was detained, however, longer than she ex- 
pected, and when she did go upstairs she met Kitty coming 
down. 

''It's all done, my dear," said that lady, smiling; ''I 
scarcely know myself this evening, I am getting so clever about 
dress in my old age. I have fastened Ellen's dress for her, 
laced it all down the back — to be sure, I'm used to that, for I 
frequently have to lace sister's stays — and, my dear Margaret, 
if Effie was lovely, no one could imagine how beautiful Ellen 
is without seeing her." 

'* Yes, pink becomes her very well," said Margaret, almost 
wishing that her niece was not so dangerously lovely. 

'* Oh ! but such a pink ! such a dress I" continued Kitty. 
** Effie's dress was pretty ; but Ellen's is fit for the Marchio- 
ness herself." 

Margaret, who thought that Ellen's tarlatan was w][uite 
enough to call forth such praise from Kitty's unsophisticated 
mind, only smiled, and went on to Ellen's room. 

'' I hear you are very nice, Nell," she said, as she knocked 
at the door, '' and if you are ready I want you to come down to 
show yourself to grandpapa and to us all, for I think the 
brougham will very soon be back ; are you quite dressed ? " 

** Yes," replied Ellen, in a voice which Margaret well knew 
was only made steady to utter the monosyllable. 

**Poor child, she has been crying," she said to herself; 
" what strange variable spirits she has. I fear all this excite- 
ment is too much for her." 

** I shall wait for you in the drawing-room with grandpapa," 
she said, aloud, and then she went downstairs. 

" Wilfred is at the gate ; the brougham is just turning 
round," said Mr. Grey, as his daughter entered the room. 

'* Yes," said Margaret ; and she turned to call Ellen, but to 
her astonishment she saw the girl, whom she thought she had 
left weeping in her room, passing quickly out through the hall 
door, which had been left standing open. There was a cloudy 
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sheen of pink and white dnpeir floating aronnd her ; bnt at the 
moment, Margaret did not think of her dress being any other 
than that she had expected to see. 

When Ellen reached the little gate she turned and, smiling, 
waved her hand with a gracefol &rewell ; then Margaret saw 
her fiice distinctly, and the flowers which were twined in her 
dark ludr, and saw that they were not Julian's flowers ; another 
glance showed her that the dress, too, was difierent. In a 
moment £Uen had stepped into the little carriage, which imme- 
diatelT dioTe awaT. 

" WeU, really," said Wilfred Grey, when he had time to 
survey his niece, as she sat opposite to him, '' Annt Fanny has 
done the thing in style this time. What can have come over 
the woman ? I did not think she conld ever have fonnd it in her 
heart to bny snch a beantifnl dress. They will think I am 
bringing some enchanted princess to the balL" 

Ellen's colour deepened, and her eyes b^an to fill with 
tears. 

''My dear little giii," said her uncle, taking her hand, 
caressingly, '' I am delighted to see you so nicely got up ; I 
was only afraid Fanny would have bought you some frippery 
thing. I wanted her to leave the providing of your dresses to 
Julia and me." 

'' Did you. Uncle Wilfred," exclaimed Ellen, while her lip 
quivered — " Oh ! why — oh ! I wish — " but while she spolu 
tiiey crossed the bridge, and were already in the line of car- 
riages, and among the crowd of people who were hustling and 
jostling one another, and swaying to and frt>, while policemen, 
who were stationed to mark the lines for the going and return- 
ing carriages, struck right and left with their batons ; and 
women screamed and scolded as the great cavalry horses 
pranced and reared amongst the crowd, while little boys ran 
hither and thither against carnage wheels and horses' feet, 
utterly regardless of consequences if only they might see the 
" sport." The daylight was not quite gone, but all the private 
houses, shops, and public buildings in the square were already 
brilliantly illuminated : and in frx>nt of the Castle gates hung 
various devices, contrived by the loyal and patriotic inlialiita^fitg 
of Glansford, to welcome to their town the most popular Tiee- 
loy who ever held the tangled reins of Irish goveroment, as 
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well as in hononr of their own kind-hearted and hospitable 
Marquis, who lived principally on his Irish estates, and spent 
the greater part of his money in Ireland. 

Inside the gates, the decorations and illuminations provided 
by Lord Glarisford himself were not less brilliant ; the trees on 
each side of the wide and steep avenue leading up to the Castle 
were hung* with myriads of lamps, whilst the front of the 
mansion was one blaze of light. 

In all this bustle, stir, and gay confusion, Ellen's flagging 
spirits revived, and by the time the carriage, following and 
followed by numberless other carriages, at last made its way 
slowly to the top of the hill and stopped under the great portico, 
she had, for the time, lost sight of all her troubles. Leaning 
on her uncle's arm she entered the great hall which, hung with 
its old armour, waving banners and trophies both of war and of 
the chase, she had always before thought gloomy in its baronial 
magnifleence; but now brilliantly lighted, lined with servants in 
bright liveries, and thronged with the gay crowd of visitors, it 
seemed to her a fitting entrance to the fairy- land beyond, 
whence flowed the strains of sweet music, and gleamed still 
brighter light and more brilliant colouring. 

For a moment Ellen looked around for her own party, and 
then they, too, were forgotten in the enchantment of the scene, 
which to her unaccustomed eyes seemed the realisation of all 
the fairy lands she had ever read or dreamed of. Such 
glamour does youth and inexperience cast over scenes which, 
though beautiful, soon lose the soft deceptive bloom which 
when once brushed away, can never return as at the flrst. 

As they continued their way, each room seemed more bril- 
liantly beautiful than its predecessor — lights and flowers, sweet 
scents and soft music everywhere. 

At the entrance to the great saloon stood Lord and Lady 
Glarisford, ready to welcome their guests as they arrived, and 
to give a kind word to all, from the least to the greatest Be- 
side them stood the Earl of Carlisle— the ** King," as his poor 
Dublin subjects often called him — smiling and gracious, greet- 
ing all with kind courtesy, and conversing with those whom he 
had before met. Ellen at this point felt a little frightened, but 
wondered that her alarm was not greater as she saw herself in 
the presence of so much magniflcence — but the ceremony 
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of introduction was soon over, and she and her nncle were 
again among the crowd. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tatlow, with Mrs. Wilfred Grey and Effie, had 
been waiting near the entrance watching for EUen's coi^, 
but as the numbers increased, and the rooms became crowded, 
they had been pushed on, and were now ahnost in the centre of 
the room. 

The dancing had ab*eady commenced, and Captain Jeffer- 
son, who for some time had hnng abont the party — apparently 
watching also — at last asked Eifie to dance the first set of 
quadrilles with him. 

The nonchalant manner in which he asked her to do so was 
so strange, so unlike anything which Effie had ever before ob- 
served in his manner, which was in general almost chivalrous 
in its gallantry, that she looked up into his face with a quick 
glance of inquiry. 

Captain Jefferson did not reply, even by look, to the enquir- 
ing glance, but as he gave her his arm and led her to the 
dancing-room a warm glow of pleasure filled his heart — he had 
made Effie uneasy at last, perhaps more than uneasy ; that 
look was worth to him more than he could tell, but he would in 
no way presume upon it yet — he would still appear, to Effie at 
least, to be Ellen's preux chevalier — Ellen who, with all her 
sparkling beauty, he did not think worthy of a moment's com- 
parison with her quiet little sister. 

Nor did Ellen seem to him to be even what she had formerly 
been; he fancied it was only that he had become more 
acquainted with her real character, and although he appeared 
altogether devoted to her, she was sinking in his estimation day 
by day. She was beautiful — much more beautiful than Effie — 
graceful too, and not wanting in winning ways ; but she was 
wanting, as it seemed to him, in something which a girl 
should have — in something which his wife must have ; he was 
not wise enough to perceive that what he believed to be the 
natural development ef Ellen's character was nothing but the 
feverish restlessness of an unquiet mind, united with extreme 
ignorance of the ways of the world. He did not in the least 
suspect her attachment to Julian, much less his brother's 
attachment to her ; but he was, in truth, beginning to fear that 
he himself might have gone a little too far, and that if his 
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apparent change had troubled Effie's heart a little, it had, 
perhaps, made more impression than he had intended on that 
of the younger sister, for, excepting in the one case, the hand- 
some young Captain was not inclined to estimate his own 
powers of attraction too lightly. 

It was just at the time when he felt most piqued by Effie's 
coldness, that in a thoughtless mood he had ordered that beau- 
tiful and expensive dress for Ellen as the fulfilment of his 
wager. It had been very expensive, and he did not care for 
that ; but now, looking at it from any point of view, he saw that 
he had done foolishly to give her, even in jest, anything which, 
worn by a girl of her station, was sure to be very conspicuous, 
and which he now, for the first time, remembered that Mrs. 
Johnston was likely to have shown to all the ladies in Glaris- 
ford as his choice and his purchase. 

He hoped that Margaret Grey might have been home 
in time to prevent her niece from wearing it, or that Mrs. 
Tatlow might have called at Hose Cottage and carried it away 
bodily. 

Effie observed that her partner's mind was pre-occupied ; 
saw, too, that from time to time he looked anxiously round as if 
in search of something. She believed that it was for her 
sister's coming he watched ; but she was far from conjecturing 
the true cause of his anxiety. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

The first set of quadrilles being ended. Captain Jefferson took 
Effie back to Mrs. Grey, who enquired anxiously whether 
anything had been seen of her husband, or of Ellen ? 

Neither had been seen, but Julius voluuteered to go in quest 
of them. He had engaged Ellen for several dances, but not 
for any of the earlier ones, as he had not expected to be at the 
Castle until rather late in the evening ; but she, he knew very 
well, would have no lack of partners, so he looked for her at 
once amongst the dancers, and he was not long in finding her. 
There she stood on the opposite side of the room, looking 
lovely, radiant, more beautiful than he had ever seen her look 
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before. Nothing could be more becoming to her than the dress. 
Unfortunately it was the dress, and Mrs. Tatlow had not car- 
ried it off. The band was playing a waltz ; some were dancing, 
others about to begin. 

Very soon after Ellen had entered the large reception room, 
Mrs. Ashton, the Colonel's wife, being told by Wilfred Grey 
that Ellen had missed her party, and was without a 
chaperone, instantly offered to take charge of her, while 
Mr. Grey went in search of his wife. Mrs. Ashton's 
party was very large ; besides her own two daughters she 
had other young ladies under her charge, and she was sur- 
rounded by gay young officers. The addition of a very 
lovely girl, very splendidly dressed, naturally caused some 
sensation, and several were eager to gain her hand for 
the next dance. One of Lord Carlisle's aides-de-camp, who 
was a relative of Mrs. Ashton's, and was now amongst her 
party, immediately requested an introduction, and engaged 
her hand for the waltz which was about to begin. 

" "What a lovely creature 1 '* said several gentlemen. 

** Who is she ?'* asked several ladies. 

** I don't think she is anybody," said the eldest Miss Ashton. 
'' She came with Mr. Grey, the owner of those mills near the 
mountains." 

" Yes," said another, " but Mrs. Grey was one of the 
Jeffersons, of Holybrook Abbey ; she married quite beneath 
her ; this is probably a relative of hers, a younger sister 
perhaps." 

^* Ah, yes, it must be so ; for do you not recollect seeing 
that beautiful dress at Mrs. Johnston*s the day we called about 
our flowers ? She told me Captain Jefferson had ordered it— 
for his niece, I think she said — but I fancy none of the 
Jeffersons are married except Mrs. Grey, and I am sure she 
has not grown-up daughters. Is that girl Captain Jefferson's 
sister, mamma?" 

" No, dear," replied Mrs. Ashton, " she is a Miss Walker, 
Mr. Grey's niece." 

** But," continued the younger lady, ** that is surely the 
beautiful dress which Mrs. Johnston said had been purchased 
by Captain Jefferson for some relative of his ! " 

"Indeed! is it?" said the GoloneFs lady, with some sur- 
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prise, as she looked after her former charge. ** No, she is in 
no way related to the Jeffersons, scarcely connected.'* 

** Whatever she may he one day,'* said Miss Ashton, 
'' papa says the Captain is snre to have his majority hefore 
going to India, and coming events yon know — " 
^ ** Hush, my dear, Captain Jeflferson, though he may appear 
gay and volatile, is a very sensible young man." 

"Did I hear you mention Captain Jefferson?" asked a 
yonng Comet who had just joined them. " I hear he is 
caught at last, such fellahs always are, you know ; and *pon 
my word, not a bad looking girl either; very handsome, I 
should say, but wants style, which is not to be wondered at^ — 
she*s the daughter of a flour merchant, or baker, or something 
of the kind, and so poor that I'm told she couldn't have 
appeared here to-night if the Captain hadn't provided hor 
with a dress to wear. He*s done the thing in style, you must 
aUow.** 

Miss Ashton cast a triumphant look towards her mother. 

**Poor thing 1" said Mrs. Ashton ;** then she might 
better have remained at home, I should say : but I think even 
a baker might have provided his daughter with a white 
muslin dress. What strange people one does meet at these 
gatherings ! " 

Then mindful of her own duties, Mrs. Ashton turned to see 
how the other young ladies under her charge were occupied, 
and that they were not dancing with any of the *^ strange 
people.'* Her youngest daughter was just accepting Julian 
Jefferson as a partner ; there could be no objection to this, 
but Mrs. Ashton thought, with some chagrin, " Could Mr. 
Jefferson have heard us speaking of his brother ? " He looked, 
however, so quiet and unconcerned that she felt satisfied he 
had not. But in fact, Julian had, quite unintentionally, quite 
unavoidably, heard all. He had been standing near, and in 
a part of the room which was so much crowded that he could 
not move away. 

** Such a fabrication, and upon such a slight foundation," 
he said to himself, ** and yet that dress which she wears I 
think must have been given to her by Julius. He should not 
have given it to her. And she — poor child ! her very accept- 
ance of it makes me hope that all I have fancied may be 
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untrue. I shall speak to her this very night — tell her all, 
and know either the best or the worst." 

Mrs. Jefferson had been a true seer when she felt that 
words of censure or disparagement with regard to Ellen 
would at once call up all Julian's chivalrous feelings, and spur 
him on to action. He resolved to seek Ellen as soon as this 
dance was ended, and she was disengaged, to speak to her, 
and know what were her real feelings. 

Julian Jefferson, although neither so skilled in, nor so 
fond of, most active exercises as his brother, was a more 
faultless dancer. His figure was light, and flexible, and his 
love of harmony caused him to keep perfect time to the music. 
Any girl who secured him for a partner considered herself 
fortunate, and it was long before Miss Ashton confessed her- 
self fatigued by the airy motion of the dance. 

When left to himself, Julian went in search of Ellen, hoping 
to engage her hand for a quadrille which was about to be 
formed. Before he found her, however, the poor girl had 
come to grief — had, as might have been anticipated, received 
from Mrs. Tatlow the wages of her iniquity. 

When Wilfred Grey had at last found bis wife and sister, 
and told them how he had disposed of Ellen, neither of the 
ladies were quite satisfied, but Mrs. Tatlow was irate. 

"Left her under Mrs. Ashton's care!" she exclaimed. 
" Eeally, Wilfred, you are thoughtless in the extreme. A 
person whom we scarcely know anything of, except that she, 
and her set, are — 1 do not like to use such a vulgar expres- 
sion, but I know no other fitting term — the fastest people in 
the town or neighbourhood. I am sorry, indeed, that Ellen 
should have anything to do with them. I am inclined to 
regret that any of us came to this gathering at all ; at such 
mixed assemblies one never knows what strange people they 
may meet." 

** It's well the Colonel's lady is not within hearing, Fanny," 
said Wilfred, smiling, ** but you may be sure that Nell will 
get on right well, and really 1 must compliment you on the 
manner in which you have done your part in dressing her': 
upon my word, she looks quite splendid." 

** Yes," said Mrs. Tatlow, somewhat mollified, ** her dress 
was very pretty ; and I think, if for no other reason, she 
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might have had the good taste to come and thank me for all my 
trouhle, hefore she hegan to amuse herself amongst those 
strangers. I assure you I feel very uneasy about her." 

** If so," said her brother, "had you- not better find the 
poor girl and deliver her out of whatever snare she may have 
fallen into. Take my arm, and we can go in front and see 
if she is dancing." 

**No — remain with Julia. I shall take my husband. 
Tatlowl" 

Mr. Tatlow came instantly from the midst of a group of 
clergymen amongst whom he had been standing, and his wife, 
taking his arm, made her way to the front row of those who 
were watching the dancers. Mr. Tatlow had for many years 
worn spectacles, and since her marriage, Mrs. Tatlow, who 
had formerly assisted her rather short sight by an eye-glass, 
found these spectacles much more convenient, and not unfre- 
quently made use of a spare pair of her husband's, when in 
anxious quest of any object. They were put on now, to assist 
in her search for Ellen, and she and her good man, as they 
stood together in the front rank, both spectacled and eagerly 
watching for something, presented rather a formidable ap- 
pearance. 

Spectacles are not very noticeable on a masculine nose at 
<^y ^S^t iior on a sober, middle-aged, or elderly lady ; but no 
young woman, be she never so soberly dressed, is improved by 
these additional features. But when, as in Mrs. Tatlow's 
case, worn along with full dress — hers was an amber- coloured 
satin — they had a peculiarly unbecoming, and strong-minded 
effect ; and as she, leaning on the arm of her tall and rather 
gaunt husband, stretched her neck forward, vainly looking for 
a girl in pink tarlatan, she was an object for some criticism — 
to say the least of it — amongst a group of young officers who 
stood near. 

** This is most extraordinary I most extraordinary, indeed ! " 
she said at length. "I see Captain Jefferson dancing, but 
not with Ellen. There, too, is Mrs. Ashton, at the side of the 
room, and she is not with her. Can you see any figure 
dressed in bright pink ? " 

*< My dear, I see several. There, dancing with his Excel- 
lency, who is that ? " 
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'' The Marchioness, to he snre ! How excessively stupid 
you are, Tatlow 1 Her dress is pink moire, and Lady Somer- 
ton's is pink satin, and there are four girls hesides in pink silk. 
Pink muslin I told you to look for. Don't you know silk 
and satin from muslin ? " 

** I shall try, my dear," said Mr. Tatlow, adjusting his 
spectacles ; then, after some moments of earnest investi- 
gation, ** I see some pink and white mixed.'* 

** Pink, I said — rather a bright pink.*' 

The husband knit his brows again, to bring the whole force 
of his vision to bear on an object at the opposite side of the 
room. 

"All pink?" he repeated, inquiringly. 

** Eeally, Tatlow, you are excessively provoking ! you saw 
Ellen's dress when I was having it made up — a most trouble- 
some aflfair it was — and I think you might recollect it.** 

** But," he said, in a tone of apology, " but my dear, I 
think I see Ellen, at least some one exceedingly like your 
niece, there, leaning on the arm of one of Lord Carlisle's 
aides-de-camp — that young man in the light blue unifonn. The 
quadrille is ended you see, and now they are beginning a 
waltz ; that girl is partly pink, is she not my dear ? and 
indeed I must say that I think it is Ellen." 

Mrs. Tatlow looked at the blue aide-de-camp and looked at 
his companion, as they whirled past in airy graceful circles, 
which showed to the fullest advantage the silvery sheen of 
gauzy drapery as it floated over, and it was mingled, here 
and there, with the delicate rose-coloured silk beneath ; and 
as she looked, she distrusted both her own eyes and her 
husband's spectacles, which she had put on to assist them, bat 
to no purpose ; from whatever point she viewed it, the figure 
was that of her youngest niece, and no other 1 and the dress — 
yes, now she saw it all ; the dress was that which she had 
seen at Mrs. Johnston's, which Captain Jefferson had ordered ; 
there could not have been two alike ; nor had Ellen any means 
of procuiing a garment of the kind had the milliner pos- 
sessed twenty such. 

The aide-de-camp, too ! the blue-and gold aide-decamp, 
who was evidently whispering all kinds of nonsense into the 
girl's ear. 
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Mrs. Tatlow was very angrr, and very hard names for her 
niece's conduct came into her mind. In fact, so angry was 
she, and so hard were the names, that she remained perfectly 
silent nntil the waltz was ended. Then as the two dancers 
pansed at no great distance, and the aide-de-camp was giving 
Ellen his arm to lead her back to Mrs. Ashton, Mrs. Tatlow 
advancing quickly, laid her hand on the girl's shoulder, 
saying, ** Come with me, Ellen ! " The words were not 
severe, but the voice 1 ! 

The young officer stepped to one side, with a graceful bow 
to Mr. Tatlow, who returned the salute with as much cold- 
ness and stiffness as was possible, while Ellen bewildered, 
blushing crimson with annoyance, and seeing no other support 
near, took Mr. Tatlow 's arm. 

With another bow the aide-de-camp retired, thinking that 
his pretty partner had very ** rum" parents. Mrs. Tatlow 
was not, in reality, more than thirteen or fourteen years older 
than her niece, but the spectacles added at least ten years to 
her appearance. Acting as guide to the trio, she led them 
toward the door of a large conservatory, which for the present 
was almost deserted. 

** What is the meaning of all this, Ellen ?" was her first 
question. " I hope you will be able to explain it, or that you 
have something to say in your own defence ?" 

** If I understood your meaning perhaps I might," replied 
Ellen, carelessly, as she arranged one of the flowers on 
her dress. '* I was not aware that I required to flefend 
myself." 

** I did not like to see you dancing that round dance with a 
person you had never before seen ; but as there is a kind of 
liberty allowed at these gatherings, I shall let that pass." 

*• Thank you. Aunt Fanny." 

** That is not what I brought you here to speak about, but 
this dress ; tell me honestly where did you get this dress ? 
You need not try to prevaricate, for I know perfectly well how 
it has been." 

"Then why ask me?" 

** Because in your mother's absence, I have a perfect right 
to do so, and I must know?" 

** But you said you did know." 

Q 
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<< Have yoa any idea of the siun of money which a dress 
like this would cost ? " 

** I neither know nor care." 

** And do yon neither know nor care, if all Glarisford is aware 
that Captain Jefferson has provided yon with a dress for this 
hall ? Really, EUen, even supposing that yoa had not had 
that pretty dress which yoa gave me tiie expense, and tronhle 
of arranging, it would have heen more honourahle, more 
respectable, as well as more maidenly, for you to have 'come 
here in a print dress. It must of course have heen from 
mere vanity and love of show that you have done it ; or can 
it be possible that, in your silly heart, you think Julius means 
anything serious by his attentions to you ? And even if yon 
were absolutely engaged to Captain Jefferson, it would be 
most improper." 

Ellen made no reply, but the vivid colour which rose to her 
cheeks was variously interpreted by those who saw it. Julian 
Jefferson, who had for some time been seeking Ellen amongst 
the crowds in the other rooms, just came up in time to catch 
Mrs. Tatlow's last words, spoken in shrill distinct tones. The 
girl looked agitated and annoyed, but there was nothing from 
which he could learn more than he already knew. 

*' They are about to commence a set of quadrilles," he 
said, addressing her, '* if you are not otherwise engaged, will 
you dance it with me ? " 

With a slight gesture of assent, Ellen took the young 
man's offered arm, and turning to Mrs. Tatlow, said, 

''You can conclude your instructions to-morrow, Aunt 
Fanny, or the next day perhaps would be better, for I shall 
be sleepy to-morrow, and may not profit by it as much as I 
would wish.'* 

So saying, she turned away with a light laugh, but she 
heard Mrs. Tat low's parting words : 

'' Ellen, you will never cease to regret this night, and I do 
not wish that you should." 

'' We shall reach the end of the room where they are 
dancing more easily by passing through the conservatory," 
said Julian, as he led the way between banks of flowers, 
which rose, tier over tier, on each side of the tesselated 
pavement. 
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Near the centre grew a magnificent white datora, from 
which hnng hundreds of sweet pendulous bells, that filled the 
air with their fragrance ; beneath it Julian paused. ** Ellen," 
he said, turning round so as fully to look into her face, 
** pard#n me if I seem abrupt, but will you not tell me, indeed 
I think I have a right to ask you, why are you so changed 
toward me ?" 

'' Every one has a right to ask me anything they like to- 
night,** said Ellen. 

'' But will you not tell me — have I done anything to annoy 
or offend you ? " 

"You!" said EUen^ lightly, " you are at liberty to do or 
say what you please, without my being annoyed or troubling 
my head in any way about it. What a splendid datura that 
is!" 

'' You think I am taking a liberty in speaking to you now ; 
I had intended to leave all that I felt unspoken ; and shall, if 
you tell me that I must do so.'* 

'' I make no laws for you, Mr. Jefferson ; say what you 
please, and leave unsaid what you please. I have engaged to* 
dance with several others, but I daresay there will be time for 
all before supper.** 

** I believe you know that I love you, Ellen, although you 
cannot know how much.** 

Ellen*s heart beat as if it would break through her 
bosom, but some mocking spirit within seemed to force her to 
reply, with a light laugh, '* 1 think I do know how much, and 
I assure you such regard is valueless to me.*' 

Julian drew back as if he had received a blow. He looked 
into the beautiful face, and he could scarcely believe that such 
hard words had been uttered by those lips. 

** I did not deserve this,'* he said, " I told you that I had 
intended to leave even this which I have said unspoken, and it 
would have been better if I had ; bat tell me only that your 
affections are otherwise engaged, and I shall submit uncom- 
plainingly, and pray heaven to bless the two who are dearest 
to me on earth.*' 

** Many thanks for your kind wishes, Mr. Jefferson ; but I 
see your brother coming, and I now recollect that I engaged to 
dance this set of quadrilles with him," and turning quickly, Ellen 

Q 2 
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walked a few steps to meet Captain Jefferson, who had entered 
the conservatory from the opposite direction. He too came 
with the intention of making a confession, although of a rather 
different natnre, to Ellen Walker. 

** I have been looking for you everywhere," he said, ** this 
is our dance, you know — the * Lancers,' in which you are 
perfect.'* 

Ellen took the young officer's arm, and without another 
word to her former companion, left the conservatory. 

Julian looked after their receding figures for some moments, 
then turning, walked slowly back between the crimson banks 
of pelargoniums and fuchsia. ''It is as I supposed," he 
said to himself, bitterly, " but so different from all I could 
have thought of her. Yet, this levity is not her nature, I 
know it is not, for I have seen into the depths which there are 
in her heart. If I were only sure that Julius really loved her, 
I could bear it— I think 1 could." 

The conservatory was beginning to be filled with tired 
dancers, who came to cool themselves amongst the flowery 
walks, and Julian left it, not caring to meet so many acquaint- 
ances in a place where conversation was more a necessity than 
in the crowded drawing-rooms. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

In the meantime, Kitty Grant was spending what she termed a 
''very pleasant little evening" at Eose Cottage, talking to 
Mr. Grey of old times, and endeavouring to form pictures in 
her mind of how the young people were getting on at the 
"entertainment." "Though indeed," she frequently said, 
" it's hard for me to fancy what it's like, for I never saw any- 
thing of the kind." 

At twelve o'clock John Grant came in quite unexpectedly, 
just as Kitty was preparing to retuni home under the escort 
of Jenny Tuff. The Doctor had spent an hour or so at the 
Castle, and to his aunt's great delight, brought intelligence of 
the gay doings going forward there. 

" Now I want thee to tell me all about the grand people 
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thou hast seen there, hat especially the Lord Lieutenant. I 
suppose he dances hetter than any one else ? " 

** Terpsichore ! — isn't that her name — would not he much 
honoured to-night, if that was the case," said John Grant, 
laughing; **but I mustn't talk treason. His Excellency 
looks very good-natured, and is as good as he looks. Ellen 
was, I think, dancing with one of his aides-de-camp." 

" Well to be surel'* exclaimed Mr. Grey, ** that will be 
something to tell her mother : but I doubt if there was a 
prettier girl there than our Nell. Now was there ? '* 

** Ellen, — ^yes, she looked very handsome, and was very 
splendidly dressed — '* 

Dr. Grant paused suddenly, for he too had somehow heard 
that Captain Jefferson had given her the dress, and he feared 
he might be touching on some subject on which it would 
have been better not to speak 

Margaret looked at him enquiringly. '* Her dress was pink 
muslin over pink silk," she said, as if to assure herself of the 
&ct, and to put away an idea which all the evening had been 
perplexing her mind. ** Was it not ?" 

** Pink, yes, I think there was something pinkish ; but you 
know I am not a close observer of dress." 

** Pink musHnl" repeated Kitty Grant. "Oh no! Mar- 
garet dear, there was no pink muslin about it. I am sure of 
tiiat, for I laced her back — lacing is a thing I am accustomed 
to, on account of sister's stays." Then Kitty Grant looked 
frightened, felt that she should not have mentioned such par- 
ticulars in Mr. Grey's presence ; and, catching herself up 
shortly, continued : '^ At least, thou sees, Margaret, I fastened 
the back of her dress, and I know there was no pink muslin. 
There was lovely pink silk, and white lace, and a quantity of 
silvery white gauze, and ribbons and flowers ; and now, dost 
thou know the pretty creature when she was finished re- 
minded me of a blush rose more than anything else I could 
mention." 

** Nell seems to have undergone some curious metamor- 
phosis," said Margaret, greatly wondering, but not wishing to 
appear too much surprised, ** A.nd what of Efl&e ?" 

** Oh, Effie was charming, as she always is. If Ellen was 
like a blush rose, Effie resembled a wood violet, eyes and all. 
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But I am forgetting that Colonel Ashton told me a piece of 
news, which occupied my mind to the exclusion of other 
things — the regiment is ordered to India, and to sail as soon 
as possible. One or two of the officers are to remain here at 
the depot, but not Captain Jefferson.*' 

** Poor Julius ! " exclaimed Margaret ; " and we may not 
see him for many a year. I am very sorry." 

** So am I," said Dr. Grant ; ** and yet, for his own sake, 
it may be better for him to go. India may have fewer 
dangers for him than Holybrook at present. The Byans 
would work him woe sooner or later. Julian they would 
never injure.'* 

'* Julius knows, of course, that his regiment is under 
orders ? Poor fellow, they might as well have allowed him 
to enjoy himself this evening." 

" He appeared to me to be enjoying himself very much, 
except that just as I was leaving he was anxiously looking for 
Ellen, who had promised to dance the ^ Lancers * with him, 
but I daresay he soon found her.** 

** I wonder what they have been all doing while I was 
away/* thought Margaret, who felt a presentiment of ill 
creeping uncomfortably into her mind ; she feared that 
she had been careless In leaving her nieces for so long a 
time. 

*^ Come, John dear,** said Aunt Kitty, rising, and taking 
her little <* Thibet" shawl and long light ^Ik bonnet from the 
side table where she had laid them. '* I think we must be 
going ; thou wilt like to get back to the Castle. It was veiy 
kind of thee to think of coming for me." 

** Not at all, aunt ; don't hurry on my account.*' 

^^Ah, but sister wouldn't be satisfied. I*m not sure 
if I was out so late these twenty years, except maybe at 
Holybrook.'* 

Margaret Grey accompanied her guests to the hall door ; 
and when they had gone, she still remained standing in the 
porch, to enjoy the balmy freshness of the sweet night air, 
which was filled with the fragrance rising from freshly 
opened leaves and sleeping flowers, on which the light dews 
were falling. She was about to return into the house when 
she heard a quick step coming up the road. It stopped, the 
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little gate opened, and then she saw a figure coming up 
the grayel walk, which she soon recognised to be Julian 
Jefferson. 

" I was passing, and saw yon standing in the porch," he 
said, as he came near. ** How peaceful everything looks here. 
How different from the scene I have left ! '* 

" But you intend returning to the Castle, surely ! You are 
not ill, I hope?" 

** 111 I I scarcely know ; but I could not any longer endure 
the glare of light, and the strange confusion of sounds. I am 
on my way home." 

" And your brother, where is he ?" 

'* My brother, he is at the Castle, of course, and is, as 
always, the gayest of the gay." 

^' But you have heard that his regiment is ordered abroad, 
and at once?" 

'' No ! I had not heard. How strange that he did not tell 
me ; but he thought I should have remained, and no doubt his 
mind was fully occupied. Heaven help me, Margaret, I do 
not know what is to become of me 1 " 

** My dear Julian ! " exclaimed Margaret, much frightened 
by the tone of his voice, ** did you not know that his regiment 
was likely to be sent abroad before long ? " 

** Nay, I do not know, it seemed uncertain. But," he con- 
tinued, with a sad smile, ** Well as I love my brother— -yes, 
thank heaven, I do love him still— it is not the thought of 
parting from him which grieves me now. 1 had resolved to 
part from him, and from all my friends, to go abroad, and not 
to return for many a year, but if Julius goes, I suppose it 
will be my fate to remain here. It would kill my poor mother 
to lose us both. I must remain, with all the old recollections 
preying upon my mind, until they drive all life or happiness 
out of my heart." 

** Dear Julian, do not speak so ; I hoped, I believed, that 
your life was a happy one." 

** Yes, it was happy, too happy, but that is all past ; yet if I 
could go abroad, travel for years, forget, try to forget 1 mean, 
for I believe it would be a failure after all ; but even this is 
impossible ; I must remain here, while Julius — ^his cup, even 
now, overflowing with all life's richest blessings — sails away 
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to those fair lands, perhaps to forget beneath their sunny skies 
the bleeding hearts which he has left behind him. Bntterfly 
like, he can glance from flower to flower, tasting the sweets of 
all, but gathering poison from none. If I only knew that he 
loved her, I could bear it, I think I could bear my own part, 
for, after all, this life is a little thing. But for her, I could 
not bear to see her suffer, whilst I had no power to 
console her — worse than none. Perhaps he really loves her ; 
but oh 1 forgive me, Margaret, if I say, that I do not think 
he does." 

"What is it, Julian?" asked Margaret, in a trembling 
voice ; some way it seemed to her as if the sweet night air 
had all at once become damp and chilly, for she trembled all 
over. ** Tell me what you mean. I know nothing, I returned 
home only to-day. I cannot understand you. Is it of Ellen 
you speak ? You think that, that Julius — " and unable to 
say more, Margaret looked imploringly into her companion's 
face. She felt herself bitterly to blame for having left her 
nieces for so long a time : perhaps it might have been in her 
power to prevent all this, and yet — what was it ? 

Julian turned away, and looked up into the soft moonless 
sky. All was fair and sweet as a summer night could be, the 
silence broken only by the distant sounds from the town, 
sounds not perhaps very harmonious when near, but pleasing 
when softened and toned down by distance. 

" Speak to me, oh Julian do speak to me,*' said Margaret 
again. " I do not understand you, and I cannot bear to see 
you looking so unhappy ; tell me all : you know you may 
trust me." 

" I know that I may, Margaret, and I will. I had loved 
Ellen so dearly, and I hoped that she, if she did not quite 
return my affection for her, at least permitted it. I was very 
happy until my brother returned ; then I saw that she pre- 
ferred him to m^ — had always preferred him — if I had known 
this from the first it might have been different — and yet I 
cannot tell — I might have known it, had I only thought a 
little more. Women do not care for such as I am : a poor 
fanciful dreamer, without even a handsome face to make his 
dreams interesting." And Julian smiled sadly, as he plucked 
a half-withered rose, and a passing night-breeze scattered its 
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loosened petals, and blew them in fitfal eddies along the floor 
of the little hall. 

** But this may be your fancy too, dear Julian. How do 
you know that Ellen prefers your brother ? Have you in any 
way shown her what your feelings are towards her ?" 

** I believe that I have shown my feelings, if anything, too 
much. I could not do otherwise. I had no wish to hide from 
her all that was in my heart. I believed that 1 had found in 
her, that which man or woman can meet but once in a lifetime ; 
and although she is lost to me, I think so still. Oh, Margaret, 
it is very bitter, very hard to bear." 

** Have you spoken to her ? " 

** Yes, this very evening, I told her of my love, although I 
knew full well that she was already aware of my sentiments," 
replied Julian — then pausing for some moments, he continued, 
with evident eflfort : " She replied that she was aware of them, 
but that such regard as mine was valueless to her." 

" Ellen ! did she speak thus ? " exclaimed Margaret. 
** What could have changed the girl so much ? made her so 
utterly uncourteous, as well as unfeeling ! " Quite bewildered, 
and not knowing what the circumstances were, or what Ellen 
might have to say in extenuation, she feared to say more, she 
was so ignorant of what had passed during her absence. 

** Come in, Julian," she said at length, " my father is in 
the drawing-room." 

Julian followed her mechanically into the cheerful room, 
where Mr. Grey was sitting in his arm-chair, the large 
&mily Bible lying open before him on the table. 

** You are forgetting how late it is, Margaret," he said, as 
his daughter entered. '^ I am wishing to go to bed, and have 
been waiting for you ; but you have brought more company, I 
see. Julian, I am glad to see you, very glad : but why have 
you left the Castle so early ? When I was a young man I 
always staid to the very last, dancing away, as long as I had a 
girl to dance with. Dear, dear, what a thing it is to grow 
old, and stiff : but reach me my spectacles, Margaret ; though 
I can't dance, I*m able to read my Bible still, thank God ! " 

Mr. Grey was not a good reader, but he read devoutly, and 
as if he believed the words which he repeated. He read the 
90th Psalm, which tolls us even more than Solomon's ofb- 
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reiterated words, the vanity of all around us ; the littleness of this 
present life ; the instability of its goodliest things ; the illu- 
siveness of its brightest promises. Then, standing up — ^for he 
was unable to kneel — ^the old man placed his hands upon the 
table, bent his grey head reverently, and repeated the simple 
evening prayer, commending himself, and all who were dear to 
him, to the continued protection of heaven, concluding with 
the holy words, which taught as a prayer contain a promise of 
that kingdom where sorrow may never enter, and instability 
and illusions are not. 

Julian rose when the old man had ended, and taking leave 
of the father and daughter, went on his lonely way to Holy- 
brook Abbey. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

The day after the ball was destined to be an eventful one to 
several of the persons connected with this history ; and the in- 
cidents which occurred during the twenty-four hours which 
followed the long-looked-for festivities at Glarisford Castle, did, 
whether for their weal or woe, bring several persons to a 
better understanding of their own real feelings. 

Eichard Maunders had not been invited to share in the 
gaieties as the Marquis's guest, but had, nevertheless, been a 
partaker of that nobleman's hospitalities.- The chief butler, 
being the steward's very particular friend, had invited him to 
look in for an hour or two, and have a sight of *' His Excel- 
lency." Mr. Maunders had enjoyed himself, had seen all the 
great ones of the earth who were then assembled at the Castle 
eating their supper, and had supped himself quite as well as the 
best of them, although behind the scenes, but had not — consider- 
ing the greatness of the occasion — far exceeded moderation either 
in eating or drinking. Nevertheless, not being accustomed to 
such late hours, nor to such excellent beverages, as had been 
administered to him by his friend, he slept long on the following 
morning, not awaking until the sun was high in the summer 
heavens. 

After various heavings of his large body, and with many 
querulous sounds not expressive of satisfiaction, he sat up in bed 
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and looked at his watch, thinkbg it possible that he might 
haye slept an hour, or eyen two hours after half-past five, his 
nsnal time for rising. But what could have gone wrong with 
his nsually good and trusty watch ? it almost seemed as if the 
hands pointed to half-past ten. He rubbed his eyes ; turned 
the watch upside down, and down side up, but to no purpose, it 
still pointed in the same direction, eyen continuing to make 
further progress towards eleyen. 

'<You ould limb," said the steward, giying his watch a 
shake ; ** an* it only one month since I gaye Mick Mapother, 
in' Long Lane, half-a-crown for cleanin' ye, for to go, and 
beiiaye this way on me. I'll wait an* see what the big clock 
says any way,** he continued, laying his head again upon the 
pillow and dosing until roused by the first stroke of the large 
clock outside — one — two — three — four — fiye — six — it was in 
league with the watch, and went on to eleyen strokes. 

** Well,** he said, as he stepped out of bed, at last conclud- 
ing that there must be *' sometlung in it.** ** It*s not eyery night 
a man sups at the Castle, nor sees his Excellency figurin* away; 
an' I doubt the young gentlemen won't be out of their beds for 
another hour or more ; but for all that, such a thing neyer hap- 
pened to Eichard Maunders in all his bom days afore. IVe 
always been up wid the lark, aye and hours afore any lark o* 
them had his head from under his wing in the winter morn- 
ings,** he continued, as he drew on his coat, and fastening the 
last button of his capacious waistcoat he walked toward the 
outer door. As he opened it he heard a little rustle, and look- 
ing down saw lying on the floor at his feet a dirty slip of paper, 
folded awkwarclly into the shape of a three-cornered note. As 
the door had been locked, this must either haye fallen from his 
own pocket, or been pushed in from outside. Taking it up and 
opening it he found that it was addressed to himself, and con- 
tained a few lines of blotted and almost illegible writing. It 
was some time before the steward was able to decipher these 
words* — *' Mister Manders, for the luye of heayen send the 
captin off afore to-night, or he'll be a ded man *fore momin*, 
bein* marked by them as won't be slack.** 

At first Eichard Maunders was not disposed to giye much heed 
to this document — ; but on looking oyer it again, he concluded 
that for many reasons it might be well to put the young man on 
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his guard. " The only wonder is," soliloquised the steward, 
as after turning the matter in his mind for a few minutes he 
crossed the yard toward the back-door of the great house, ** The 
only wonder is they haven't been afther him sooner. Sure a 
man might as well anger the divil himself as Pether and the 
. mother, and they set as much store by the ould pig- stye — let 
alone the dogs — as if it had been built of hewn gould." 

At the Abbey, Bichard Maunders was told that Captain 
Jefferson had ridden away an hour ago, and that he did not in- 
tend to be back until late in the afternoon. 

Julian too was out : he had walked toward the mountains, 
and no one could tell when he was likely to return. 

Hearing the steward's voice, Mrs. Jefferson came out into the 
hall, and calling him up from the back premises asked, ** Who 
are you looking for, Richard ?" 

" For the Captain first, and for Mr. Julian if he 's not to be 
found," he replied ; then observing that the lady's eyes were 
somewhat red and swollen, **I hope there's nothing astray, 
ma'am." 

"No, Richard, nothing more than I had reason to expect — 
my poor boy is going to leave me in a few days, perhaps 
sooner." 

"The Captain, ma'am?'* 

" Yes ; his regiment is ordered out to India.'* 

** Heaven be praised, ma'am ! that's all right." 

" Why, Richard ! how can you say so ?" 

" Because, ma'am, I think he'll be jest better away for 
awhile, for there's them in the country are n't too fond of him." 

" You mean the Ryans ?" 

** Aye, ma'am." 

** But they're going away." 

" That's all right, too, ma'am. Have you any notion where 
I'd come up wid the Captain or Mr. Julian ?" 

" The Captain is gone to town, but where I do not know; 
he said he had business in several places." 

*• The most part of it at Mr. Grey's, maybe," said the steward, 
thoughtfully. " You said Mr. Julian was gone too ; I'll likely 
come up wid both of 'em at the Rose Cottage, so I'll jest 
harness Jane and be off at onct." 

" I hope there's nothing wrong ?" 
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" Wrong ! Oh bless your heart, ma'am, all's right as can be 
up to now, only you know if I don't see to things in general 
they will go wrong, and I'd want a few words wid the Captain 
'fore he'd go, as is natural." 

** Yes, of course," replied Mrs. Jefferson, and lowering her 
Toice a little she continued, ** I wish you'd induce my brother 
to go to town with you ; a little drive would do him so much 
good." Then as she re-entered the library she said, address- 
ing Samuel Ward, who was sitting in a square uncomfortable 
way in one of the uneasiest of the armchairs which the apart- 
ment contained, ** Don't you think you'd like to take a little 
drive to-day, Samuel ?" 

Samuel Ward, who was reading the newspaper with — ^for him 
— a very sulky expression, replied, ** What for ? " The fact was 
that the good man was very much " Out of sorts," having that 
morning received another letter from Dublin, containing a still 
more urgent request, that he would speedily return home and 
dismiss from his service, or otherwise quiet, his housekeeper 
Betty, who was upsetting the whole of his quiet establishment 
by her unruly tempers. "What for?" he asked, looking 
sUghtly over his newspaper. 

** Oh ! I have a message or two I'd be glad to send by you." 

''What are they?" asked Samuel Ward, in a stem and 
solenm voice. 

" Oh, you know," said Mrs. 3"efferson, not just then recol- 
lecting what messages there were, although certain that there 
must be some, if she could only think of them ; but her brother, 
continuing to look sternly at her, she could remember nothing 
except, **I'm sure there's bread \s anting." 

" I don't feel it my place to go to town to procure bread," 
said Samuel Ward, settling down again to the perusal of his 
newspaper. 

** No, of course I didn't mean yoa to go for bread ; but I 
remember now what I really do wish is, that you would go into 
town and invite Cousin Kitty to spend the day with me : it 
would be such a comfort for me to have her, and she'd help 
me to hem poor Julius's pocket-handkerchiefs." 

** If thou wishes Cousin Kitty to come here, thou hadst 
better write a note to her, and send it by Richard Maunders." 

" Ah no, Samuel dear, I shoiildn't know then whether she 
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were coming or not; and wouldn't yon like to haye Kitty's 
company yourself ? '* 

*^ It wonld suit me qoite as well any other day, I am not 
anxious.*' 

*' Ah now, Samuel my dear, do, just to oblige me. I feel so 
low ; and then you know a drive or a walk will do you so much 
good." 

«I am quite well, I am obliged to thee, Charlotte, and 
should prefer sitting quietly here," said Samuel Ward, rising, 
nevertheless, and slowly folding up his newspaper; '< but if 
thou can't feel easy without, I suppose I must go." Then he 
walked out into the hall and brushed his coat in so determined, 
although dispirited^ a manner, that his sister's heart sank 
within her, and she wished she had '* let him alone." 

''You blow, Samuel," she said, as he took his seat on the^ 
car, still in the same intractable square attitude which he had 
assumed ever since the post had arrived that morning, " yon 
know you can just give my message to Kitty, and she will be 
quite mlling to come back with Richard, if you incline to stay, 
or have any business in town." 

** I have no business whatever in town," replied Samuel 
Ward, gloomily ; and then Eichard Maunders chirped to his 
mare, and they drove away ; then Mrs. Jefferson woidd have sat 
down and cried, if it had not been that there were multitudinous 
pocket-handkerchiefs, shirts, &c., to be looked after for her 
step- son. 

** Where will I leave you down, sir ?" asked Mr. Maunders, 
as the car neared Glarisford. *' At the cottage, or the 
Doctor's?" 

'* I must go to John Grant's, I suppose, with this message 
of my sister's ; but thou mayst take me on a little further, and 
set me dowii at a point from which I can obtain a view of the 
river and the shipping, which appear to be very gay at 
present." 

** Well and good, sir ; I'll set you down at the top of Bridge 
Street, and then I'll diive back, and put up the car at the 
Doctor's while I look for the Captain. Jane's better in a 
stable nor about the streets to-day ; and the Captain '11 be 
sure to be somewhere near, as His Excellency 's to go off at 
half past two o'clock. He'll likely be taking the young ladies 
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down town, him or Mr. Julian, so I'll go to Mr. Grey's 
directly." 

<'Thon canst tell Oonsin Sarah or Kitty, whichever thou 
happens to see, that I shall he with them presently," said 
Samuel Ward, as he alighted at the top of Bridge Street. 

Mr. Maunders drove back to Dr. Grant's, where Dan Corr, 
who was chewing a straw outside the gate, took his horse and 
led it round to the yard, whilst the steward went into the house 
to deliver his message. Mrs. Stevens was alone in the draw- 
ing-room when he entered. 

'' I've took the liberty, ma'am, of leaving Jane and the car 
here for a little. Mr. Ward 's in town, and he desired me to 
say he'd be here presently to visit Miss Kitty, after he'd seen 
a little of the divarshon down town. He'll be asking her to go 
down with him, most likely, to see the sport ; but any way 
I'U caU back for him." 

Mrs. Stevens could scarcely repress the mingled emotions of 
surprise and disapprobation, which filled her bosom at these 
words. ** To visit Kitty and to see the sport ! " she repeated 
to herself ; but she only frowned at Mr. Maunders, and said, 
" Thou may leave thy horse here if thou likes, Richard, and I 
shall attend to the rest." 

Then as he took his departure, she with lowering brow and 
tightly closed lips asceuded to her sister's chamber — it was a 
back room looking out on the yard, and Kitty was sitting in 
the window tacking together the caul and the headpiece of one 
of her own little muslin caps. 

** Kitty," said Mrs. Stevens, solemnly, as she closed the 
door and stood looking at her sister. ** Kitty, dost thou expect 
any visitor to-day ? " , 

** No, sister," replied Kitty, starting so that the needle with 
which she was working ran sharply into her finger. 

** Well, what makes thee so nervous ?" 

** I don't know, I'm sure," replied Kitty — ^looking unhappily 
at two spots of blood which had fallen on the neatly-crimped 
border of the muslin cap, making it unfit to wear until it should 
be washed and cleared again — " I always was nervous." 

** 1 think thou art increasingly so, and I don't like it at all. 
I came up to tell thee that if thou must spend a day with 
Cousin Charlotte, I think this is the best day. I can spare 
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thee, and John will not require his horse for an hoar or two, so^ 
that Dan may drive thee out. I shall send for thee in the even- 
ing again — rememher thon art not to stay the night. Now lose 
no time in putting on thy honnet and shawl, for prohahly Dan 
will he ready before thee.** 

Kitty's countenance lighted up instantly at the idea of spend- 
ing a day in the country, and especially with Cousin Charlotte. 
** Tm very much obliged to thee, sister,' she said. ** 1*11 be 
ready in a few minutes. If thou hadst only told me before, Td 
have had on my bonnet and shawl now.** 

" Hadst thou any prospect of going elsewhere to-day ?** 

" No, sister.** 

** H'm,** said Mrs. Stevens to herself as she went down to 
order the gig to be prepared. It seemed to her that Edtty was 
innocent of all intention of seeing the gaieties which were going 
forward in town ; but then, might not this great alacrity in pre- 
paring for a visit to the Abbey be caused by the hope of 
spending the day with Samuel Ward ? Unfortunately, however, 
there was no other place in the neighbourhood to which she 
could be sent ; and Mrs. Stevens resolved on keeping the 
elderly swain to dine with herself and her nephew, and not 
allowing him to return to the Abbey until the car went for Kitty. 

If anyone had just then asked Mrs. Stevens what her reasons 
were for making all these arrangements, she would not pro- 
bably have been able to assign any more cogent, than that 
Samuel ought to have more discretion, and that Kitty would 
find it her place to stay with her ; besides, she had a natural 
taste for preventing eveiything which might be going on in her 
family circla 

If there was one thing in the world Dan Corr did quickly, it 
was harnessing a horse ; this was a great advantage in a 
doctor's man, and he prided himself on it. This time, how- 
ever, he actually outdid himself; even Mrs. Stevens was 
surprised by the celerity with which her orders were obeyed, 
and the gig had been standing at the door some minutes before 
Kittv came down stairs. 

*' I hope John won*t be wanting Dan or the horse before 
they return,' she said, turning to her sister. 

*' If thou art uneasy thou hadst better step in at once,'* MrSi 
Stevens replied ; and Kitty climbed up to the seat, stumbling ii! 
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her eagerness to obey her sister, and not to canse any unneces- 
sary delay to her nephew's man and horse ; and in a few 
minutes more Dan and she were proceeding up the road toward 
Holybrook. 

** The mistress said you was in a tarin' hurry, Miss," said 
Dan, as they slowly ascended the hill ; ** but ye see no man 
could trot his beast up this." 

** Oh no, Dan, I'm not in any hurry unless thy master may 
want thee back, and, indeed, I'd rather not go very fast. 
What makes the horse put back its ears that way ?" 

"It's no' wonder for her," said Dan, with a little flip of his 
whip, which made the animal shake its head and look still more 
vicious. 

"Oh! please don't, Dan," said Kitty, nervously; ** I'd 
much rather thou wouldst let it go slowly." 

" 'Deed, Miss, the only wonder is that Sally can go at all in 
this hamish." 

" But didn't thou make the harness all right before thou 
came out ?" 

** Oh aye, as right as a man could with a swarm a bees about 
his ears, and the mistress bleezing out of the back-door at him, 
and I thinkin' the world w'd go to jaup if the gig wam't ready 
in half no time, and then you kep me waitin' twice as long." 

" I'm very sorry, Dan ; but I was as quick as I could." 

" The ould gentleman's in town, I suppose ?" 

** Who didst thou say?" 

"Mr. Ward, Miss." 

" I do not blow ; why dost thou ask ? " 

" Oh, jest for the curosity of the thing, nothin' more." 

Black Sally had been slightly uneasy during the slow progress 
np the hill which led out of Glarisford ; but when, having 
reached the level road, Dan encouraged her to a quicker pace, 
both by voice and whip, she, instead of trotting on as might 
reasonably have been expected, placed her fore feet flrmly on 
the road, and with the hinder hoofs kicked vehemently against 
the gig. 

" Oh, Dan I Dan !" cried Miss Grant, " get out — oh, please 
get out and help me down." 

" Woo-o, pet ! woo-o, Sally ! woo-o, girl ! " cried Dan, in 
his most soothing voice; but Sally would not be soothed, 

B 
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Haying kicked yehemenilj for some time longer, another and 
still more frightful idea took possession of the tall qnadmped 
— she reared on her hind legs till it seemed as if she would 
have fallen back into the gig ; then plnnging forward she pro- 
ceeded on her course in a snccession of short leaps, which eyery 
moment threatened to npset the gig. Dan said, '* No fear, 
Miss — no fear," frequently ; bnt Kitty, speechlessly, clutched 
the side of the yehicle, expecting each moment to be her last. 
They, howeyer, reached their destination without further injury 
than might be caused by alarm. Miss Grant was pale as 
death, and trembled so that she could scarcely dismount from 
the gig. 

" Why, Kitty, my dear child," exclaimed Mrs. Jefferson, as 
she hastened out upon the steps to meet her friend. '* Did the 
horse run away ? or what has happened ?" 

*' Oh ! I don't exactly know what it did," gasped Kitty; 
*' but I neyer was so frightened in my life — ^I think it was 
worse than running away." 

** Is not that the Doctor's horse, Dan ?'' asked Mrs. Jeffer- 
son ; '* I thought she was a tolerably quiet animal ?" 

** Oh aye, ma'am, though she may be rather ticklish now 
and agen ; what ailed her to-day was that she didn*t like the 
smell of Jane on the hamish." 

** And what had Jane to do with harness ?" 

** Oh, it's jest her's — Mr. Maunders's Jane's hamish." 

'* Mr. Maunders's harness ! I hope no accident has occurred 
to Mr. Ward and him." 

'* Oh nothin' as I knows of, ma^am, only he jest driy into 
the yard that minnit, and, says I, I'll put up Jane, sir, and 
with that Mrs. Steyens sent out in a tarin' hurry for Sally to be 
hamished, so I jest claps Jane*s on Sally's back, and round 
wid me, gig and all, to the hall door in less than no time." 

** And you haye left my brother and Richard Maunders with- 
out a harness !" 

'^Och, sure they won't want it — aren't they in seein' the 
sport?" 

'* Oh, Dan I Dan !" said Kitty, feebly, **how could'st then 
do such a thing ? thou might haye killed both thyself and me." 

''Do such a thing 1" muttered Dan Corr ; '' Haith an' I 
don't know what a man is to do that has weemen bizzin in his 
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ears like a swarm of bees from momin* to night — one tellin* 
him to go one way an' tother th' other, besides the master.*' 

** £nt, Dan," asked Mrs. Jefferson, ** I can't understand 
what has become of my brother ; is he safe ? " 

" Oh aje, as safe as a chorch, only Mrs. Stevens is waitin' 
at home to show him the differ — '* 

" The differ of what, Dan ? *' 

'' Well,'' replied Dan, hesitating, as he took off his cap, 
scratched his head, and looked round him and into the hall 
where Kitty had retreated, and now, in a state of collapse, was 
seated on one of the chairs, ** the long and short of it is, 
ma'am, the mistress thinks Mr. Ward's a'courtin' Miss Kitty, 
and thinks to squash him." 

*' Come, come, Dan ; step into your gig and go home, and 
don't take such foolish ideas into your head again." 

'' Haith 'twas none of me put 'em in my head ; and if a 
chap's axed, what can a fellow do but tell ? an' as far as I go 
I sees no objections." 

Mrs. Jefferson frowned, and, waving her plump white hand 
towards Dan Corr, went in, shutting the hall door behind her. 
Then she took Kitty's hand and led her into the library, untied 
her bonnet, unpinned her shawl, prevailed upon her to drink a 
glass of wine, and strove to comfort her, body and mind, in 
every way she could think of, but all would not do. Kitty 
burst into tears, and refused to be comforted ; talked of old 
times — of her youth's bright promises — of her present desola- 
tion ; comparing herself to a shipwrecked vessel — a pelican in 
the wilderness, &c., &c., and was generally miserable for several 
hours, thereby greatly retarding Mrs. Jefferson's operations 
amongst the shirts and pocket-handkerchiefs ; but wintji^ nights, 
they say, are worse to bear, just before the break of mom. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

When Mrs. Stevens had seen her sister safely out of the house, 
and when the gig had quite disappeared, she put on her 
spectacles, took her knitting, and seated herself beside the 
front window to await the arrival of Samuel Ward, who — in- 
nocent man — quite unaware of being the cause of any disturb- 

b2 
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anee, was soon seen opening the onier gate, and crossing the 
grayelled conit before the house. 

He had had an excellent yiew of the rirer and the shippmg, 
now all bedizened with flags in honour of the Yiceroy's yisii 
The sight had been liTely and cheering, the drive and the 
pleasant snmmer air had been cheering also, and his spirits had 
risen so much that he now felt almost as if he conld discharge 
Betty — at least, write a letter home, to say that she most 
go — of conrse, remaining himself at Holybrook nntil a week or 
fortnight after she was clearly out of his house. But then, the 
house-keeping ; who would manage the house if Betiy were 
gone? 

So cogitating he knocked at Dr. Ghranf s hall door, and, wiping 
his foet carefully, entered the drawing-room. 

'< Well, Sarah," he said, as he took his seat on the 80&, 
" thou art knitting " 

<*I am knitting/' replied Sarah Stevens, sternly. 

" Kitty is out, I hear ? " 

" Kitiy is out." 

" Was Richard Maunders here ? " 

'* Bichard Maunders was here." 

" Ah ! and has left ? " 

** He has left." 

** He was to call here for me.'* 

'' Yes, he said he would call, but I think it will be quite for 
the best for thee to stay here, and dine with John and me ; 
there are some accounts of mine which thou canst look over." 

<* Ah, accounts ! Well, now, dost thou know I don't feel 
much disposed for looking over accounts just at present." 

Mrs. Stevens looked up penetratingly. '< It does not 
appear to me that thou hast any other sufficient reason for 
coming to town to-day, and really. Cousin Samuel, it seems 
very strange to me that a Friend of thy age should wish to be 
about here when there is so much stir." 

** So much stir ! " said Samuel Ward, quietly repeating Mrs. 
Stevens's words ; *' Quite a stirring day in Glarisford, as for as 
I could see. Didst thou say that Eitty had gone to town ?" 

" I would not let Kitty go to any such place." 

** No. I should say there was too much bustle for a woman 
Friend to go alone." 
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" I should not let Kitty go under any circumstances." 

" Charlotte gave me a message for Kitty.'* 

" I don't think that Charlotte has any right to interfere." 

" Dear, dear ! no right to interfere ! How is that ? Now 
I don't seem quite to understand thee." 

Mrs. Stevens was silent for some moments, hut knit on 
vigorously, then she said : ** I feel it to be my duty to watch 
over my sister for good ; and if thou hadst anything par- 
ticular to say to her, I think thou shouldst speak to me first 
on the subject." 

" Dear me I well, that did not strike me," said Samuel 
Ward, quite unable to see what was the drift of his com- 
p nion's discourse. ** Charlotte thought of writing a note, or 
at least I proposed that she should do so." 

** That I think would have been still more out of place," 
said Mrs. Stevens ; and thinking that she might as well come 
to the point at once, she continued, ** And to tell thee the 
plain truth, I consider, that at thy age, and at Kitty's age, 
you would be both much more in your places, as well as 
more respected, if thou wouldst put this foolish matter by 
altogether." 

Samuel Ward looked at Sarah Stevens with a countenance 
so blank and so void of comprehension that she did not know 
what to think or to say next. 

** Put this matter by ! " he repeated. " Well, now, it is not 
always easy to understand women Friends. I can't say I 
quite gather thy meaning. Cousin Sarah. Perhaps I am 
getting a little thick of comprehension, I am — as thou hast 
frequently reminded me— advancing in life." 

*< Thou art ; and that is the reason I should have expected 

ee to act in a more sensible manner." 

" Dear, dear ! and I quite took it the other way ! " 

'' There is one kind of sense expected at one age, and 
another kind at another ; and, considermg OTerything, I beUeye 
it is for the best that I should speak to thee plainly ; and that 
thou shouldst let me know at once what thy intentions are 
towards my sister. I recommend thee, indeed I may say 
I]insist on thy giving up the matter : thou art much better 
single, and so is she." 

Samuel Ward was surprised, exceedingly surprised, and yet 
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not displeased. Such an idea as asking Eatty to marry him 
had never before even presented itself to his mind ; but now, 
suggested by Sarah Stevens's objections, it suddenly appeared 
to him as the best, most agreeable, and, indeed, only way in 
which he could make his home comfortable, and once for all 
get rid of Betty. If he were to marry a managing, house- 
wifely woman, even Betty herself could not expect to be 
retained as housekeeper, seeing she would have nothing to do. 
He knew how quiet and gentle Kitty was, had always had a 
very considerable regard for her, and would rather have her to 
take care of himself and his house than any woman of his 
acquaintance. How was it that he had never thought of this 
in all his difficulties ? 

** Well, Cousin Sarah," he said — ^not allowing that sagacious 
woman to see how uncalled-for her warning had been, nor 
that she had suggested any new idea to his mind — " dost 
thou know, it rather appears to me that when a man is past 
sixty, and a woman Friend past fifty, the time is come for 
them to judge for themselves.'' 

*^ Oh, of course, thou may do as thou likes — not that I think 
thou hast done at all well — thou shouldst have mentioned the 
matter to me long since ; but this much I can tell thee, that I 
believe Kitty will find it her place to stay with me." 

** Quite best that all should fill their proper places," said 
Samuel Ward, rising. ** I shall give what thou hast men- 
tioned my weighty consideration ; it strikes me that there is 
much in what thou says." 

Feeling mollified by this apparent concession, Mrs. Stevens 
asked Samuel Ward to take a glass of wine. 

** Thank thee, no," he replied ; *' I see Richard Maunders 
coming in, and I may go with him, if he is ready.'' 

** Well, I shall expect thee back to dinner." 

** Thank thee, we shall see. Farewell." 

''Well, Richard," said Samuel Ward, as he met the 
steward outside John Grant's hall door, '' art thou ready to 
return 9 " 

** No, sir, not a bit nearer ready nor I was ; neither the 
Captain nor Mr. Julian's at the Rose Cottage, but I left 
a line with Mr. Grey's Jenny, for in course both of *em '11 
be there some time to-day, seein' there both courtin' the 
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young ladies, an' I tonld Jenny to giye it to whicheyer comes 
first" 

** Then thou art going back to the Abbey, I suppose ? " 

'' No," replied Eichard Maunders, who as the day advanced 
was becoming more and more nneasy abont the document 
which he had that morning received, and he was very anxious to 
put his young master on his guard, notwithstanding that the 
Byans had of late assumed a less defiant aspect, and Peter 
had that very day borrowed two carts wherewith to move his 
effects to Ballynock. 

** No, sir. I hope it won't inconvenience you, but I must 
just drive over to the Coloners, that's a bit at the other side 
of the town, and see if the Captain's there. Maybe you'd 
drive down wid me, sir." 

'' Well, no, I do not wish to go so far ; but perhaps I may 
drive with thee as far as the bridge," replied Samuel Ward, 
as he and the steward walked together into Dr. Grant's back- 
yard. 

'' I haven't a minnit to lose," said the latter, ** but laws 
alive ! " he exclaimed, looking into the stable, ** if Dan hasn't 
gone an' taken the harness clean off Jane, an' I only wantin' 
her to stand here for a few minutes. Anne, my woman," he 
continued, addressing the tidy servant who appeared at the 
back door, ** where's Dan ?" 

** Sure, he's gone off wid Miss Kitty, that's gone to spend 
the day at the Abbey." 

*' AjQd where did he lave my harness ? I don't see it, high 
nor low." 

" 'Deed, sir, I don't know," said Anne, looking round her ; 
then, as a sudden recollection struck her, ** Didn't I see Dan 
puttin' the harness off your horse, sir, on to Sally ?" 

Mr. Maunders uttered a strong expression, which it is 
unnecessary to put down here, finishing with, ** The good-for- 
nothing lazy limb." 

'' Sure, sir," said Anne, who was ready to defend Dan in his 
absence, though she often quarrelled with him at home, ** sure, 
sir, he couldn't ha' helped it, one way nor another, the mis- 
tress was in such an awfiil takin' to get Miss Kitty off." 

" I must be off, too, and what the mischief am I to do 
for a harness ?" said Mr. Maunders, gazing round him. 
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" Considering everything, I think I shall return to Holy- 
brook on foot," said Samuel Ward ; " I shall not at all object 
to the walk this fine day, and I see no particular use in my 
going down town." 

" Faith, sir, 't will be better for you to go nor to wait on 
Jane, for ten to one I'll never get her an' the car tackled 
together wid these bits of things that Dan has left, bad luck 
to him!" 

'^ Eichard, Eichard, that sounds like cursing, and is not the 
first I have heard thee utter." 

** Faith, an' maybe it '11 be bad luck to more 'n him if I 
can't come up wid the Captain in time ; an' it's a quare thing 
if a man mayn't speak his mind sometimes." 

" Ah-h !" said Samuel Ward to himself, as he took his way 
along the dry pleasant road, with its fresh green hedges and 
flowery banks. ** Ah-h ! so Sarah arranged that Kitty 
should spend this day with Charlotte, because she thought I 
should stay in town. Dear, dear ! — well, we shall see." 

The aspect of the day had changed wonderfully since he had 
driven in from Holybrook that morning ; it seemed then as if 
everything were going astray — as if he could never be comfort- 
able in his own home again ; but now, metaphorically speaking, 
he felt as if he could snap his fingers in Betty's face, and tell 
her he was not going to suffer such conduct as hers any 
longer. The more he thought of Mrs. Stevens's uninten- 
tional suggestion the more it approved itself to his mind, so 
that by the time he reached the Abbey, he had nearly resolved 
to act upon it, and sometime or other, not just yet, to ask 
Kitty Grant to be his wife. 

That ** some time," however, was not long coming, for — ^the 
young people being away — he ai;id his sister and Kitty were 
so remarkably cozy together, and Kitty seemed so mild, and 
so very much in need of comfort, that he felt his heart warm- 
ing towards her wonderfully ; and, in the evening, when 
Mrs. Jefferson had gone upstairs to fetch some more hand- 
kerchiefs to hem, and Kitty and he were left alone, he did 
actually '^ spread the matter before her," and ask her to take 
him as her husband. Kitty was overcome— thought at first 
that she was dreaming — that it was altogether out of the 
question — ^that she could never even mention such a^ thing to 
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Sarah, &c., &c. ; then she spoke of her early sorrows — her 
unfitness for everything — her poverty of spiiit, &c., &c. ; wept 
copiously, was gradually comforted by Samuel, and at length 
found that she certainly had the greatest regard, esteem, and 
even affection for the good man to whom she had all her life 
looked for advice and support in all difficulties and perplexities 
— at least such as were not of an aesthetic nature — found, 
indeed, that she liked him as well, possibly better, than any 
one else in the world, and that the prospect of spending the 
remainder of her days with him, instead of with Sister Sarah, 
was very comfortable, although she knew he was not at all 
romantic, and would not in the least understand half the 
fjEmcies and ideas which she so often revelled in. True, she 
shed some more tears over the early love and the blighted 
youth, but they were quiet tears, largely mixed with con- 
solation, as they fell softly on the kind and most substantial 
hand which held her own ; and she felt that until it should 
please God by death to separate them, she would find in 
Samuel Ward the support, the guidance, and the comfort 
which her timid, fiightened nature so much needed and had so 
long craved. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

We must now return to Mr. Maunders, who, to the accom- 
paniment of many expletives, to which Samuel Ward would 
have much objected, did, at length, after much buckling, and 
unbuckling, fitting, and refitting, of the Doctor's harness, 
tackle Jane to his car : the poor beast, however, suffered 
seriously by the change of accoutrements — the harness hanging 
loose in some places, and being tight almost beyond endurance 
in others. 

** It can't be helped, Jane, girl," said her master, as they 
proceeded down towards the town ; " but Heaven send we'll 
soon come up with the Captain, and then you'll have a rest 
and a feed, please goodness.'' 

Driving first to Colonel Ashton's, he was told that Captain 
Jefferson was not there, but would surely be found at the 
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Castle, wliither all the military then in Glarisford had gone, 
to attend npon the departure of the Lord Lieutenant. 

** Weary take him for a Lord Lieutenant," muttered Bichard 
Maunders, as he droTe hack along the Quays, which were at 
present the least crowded parts of the town, there heing 
scarcely any stir heside the river-shore, except near a heavy- 
looking steamer, where a little crowd of emigrants, with their 
luggage, was collected. 

Amongst these he saw, to his surprise, Nance Byan, seated 
on a large deal trunk, a still larger one heside her, and a 
hundle in her hand, looking altogether as if she were hound 
for the far West, as well as the others whom he knew to he 
emigrants on their way to Liverpool, in order there to take 
ship for America. 

** Well, Nanch, woman," he said, drawing up his horse, 
" what the mischief hrings you here to-day, sdfther Mr. Julian 
lendin' you the carts for to take y*r sticks of furniture up to 
Ballynock?" 

Nance scowled fiercely, hut it was hefore she turned her &ce 
toward the steward ; when he saw her countenance, it hore 
the expression of injured innocence, which she had of late 
often assumed. 

** Oh aye," she said, " Pether's got the carts, an' him an* 
Peg's gone up to Ballynock; hut sure, no Christhan w*d 
prevint a poor ould hody comin* to see the last of her own 
flesh an' blood that's to he off to the New Mericas afore 
night." 

** She don't go down the river till twelve," said a sailor 
who stood hy ; ** the tide won't serve till late to-night." 

** Oh, musha ! who cares when she sails ?'* ejaculated the 
woman, angrily. 

" Which of y'r flesh an' blood's for going to-night, anyway ?" 
asked Bichard Maunders ; ** I never heard of your setting 
much store by 'em afore. Have ye got 'em in them big 
boxes?" 

** Oh, you ould varmint ! " muttered Nance ; then putting a 
great restraint upon herself, she said aloud, ''Me sistheo^B 
goin', who else ? an' takin' all her little childher with her, an' 
lef ' me here to watch her luggage for her till she'd bring 'em 
down." 
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The steward would have made further enqniries into Nance 
Ryan's prospects and intentions, hat that, just at that moment, 
he saw Captain Jefferson, and one or two officers, riding 
rapidly along the Quay, and taming ap a street which led to 
the Castle. 

" If I'd jest gone on at once I'd haTe met him all right/' 
he said to himself, as with a touch of his whip he caused 
his animal to proceed as quickly as she was ahle. 

" Nanch has a sisther in town, I know, and as soon as iyer 
I've spoken to the Captain, I'll go an' see whether it's true 
she's on the move, an' if not, why I'll call the peelers, and 
have them hoxes searched." 

It was with much difficulty that Richard Maunders made 
his way even along the side street which led to the square, hut 
when he had done so, he saw that it would he utterly impos- 
sihle for him to cross to the Castle gates, which were on the 
opposite side, so dense was the crowd of civilians, country 
people, military, constabulary, in vehicles of all descriptions, 
on horseback, and on foot. 

The Lord Lieutenant, the Marquis, and all the notabilities, 
were, he was told, just about to set forth for the Railway 
Terminus. 

** I'll jest go there by one of the back streets," said Mr. 
Maunders, as he turned his horse. *' Bad luck to their 
drums and their fifes, and their cannons ! I'm in no heart 
for such cat-er- hauling to-day. I'm blest if Nanch ain't up 
to the worst of devilment." 

He had reached the open space before the Railway Ter- 
minus, and was endeavouring to get as close as he could to 
the steps leading up under the portico, when the cavalcade 
from the Castle was said to be approaching. Then there was 
a rush of policemen to clear an open space for the carriages, 
and Maunders was obliged to back his mare some yards, 
whilst at the same time tibe crowd thickened all around him, 
and he and his car were inextricably blocked up, without hope 
of escape, until Lord Carlisle's departure ; and after all, this 
had been but a flEilse alarm, as to the approach of the Yiceroy, 
but for nearly an hour he was expected momentarily, and during 
this time no person, or at least no vehicle, was allowed to move 
from the position first taken; and even when Lord Carlisle had 
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arriyed at the terminns, when the parting address had been read, 
the fiEurewell cannon fired firom the heights of Glarisford Castle, 
and the express train steamed out of the station, Richard 
Mannders seemed little nearer to his object than when he had 
that forenoon leftHolybrook Abbey, although across the seething 
platform of crowded cars, nneasy horses, and swearing driyers, 
he did once catch a glimpse of Captain Jefferson, as he rode 
away along with Colonel Ashton and the officers of his staff. 
It was near fonr o'clock before Mr. Mannders was able to 
extricate himself and his car from the comer into which they 
had been pushed. It is not to be supposed that the steward 
bore this delay with the most exempl^ patience, but we need 
not dwell upon his sorrows, nor yet on the very strong 
expressions by which he relicTed his troubled spirit ; when at 
length he succeeded in extricating himself from the crowd, 
he droTe back at once to Colonel Ashton*s house, where 
he arriyed about half-past four o'clock hot and angry, both 
with annoyance and with the increasing difficulty which he eX' 
perienced in propelling his tired and ill-accoutred horse. 

*'Yes," the footman said in answer to his enquiries — 
Captain Jefferson had been at the house not a quarter of an 
hour ago, but had ridden out with Miss Ashton, the Colonel, 
and some others ; he thought they had taken the road toward 
Arranmore, and they must come back the same way, unless 
they took the bog road, which was yery unlikely. ** You'll be 
sure to meet them if you just driye on a piece." 

** There's nothin' else for it, I suppose," said the steward; 
and with a faint chirp and a touch of the whip, not at all so 
fJEdnt, he again put Jane in motion. 

For three miles along the road to Arranmore there was not 
a human being to be seen ; the inhabitants, small and great, 
had all gone in to Glarisford, and the country looked quite 
deserted. He had now reached the little road which led 
across the bog, and seeing neither the riders nor any one of 
whom he could make enquiries respecting them, he turned 
down this road, knowing that eyen if it were in worse repair, 
it was at least as short as that by which he had come. For 
the last mile Jane had been objecting, more or less decidedly, 
to proceed, but haying adyanced some perches along the rough 
bog road, she altogether declined to go farther^ and being 
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urged to do so by her master, she quietly seated herself on the 
road, dog-like, her fore-qnarters being still erect. 

** Well, that beats all ! " said Bichard Maunders, alighting 
from the car, the better to view his quadruped. ** Jane, you 
look like a Christian ; but this won't do: we must go for'ard." 

Nothing, however, would induce the animal to rise until, on 
examining the harness, Mr. Maunders found that the poor 
thing was cut in several places, and must have suffered sorely 
before she took this final seat. Undoing the buckles and 
fastenings, he took her by the head, and panting, and much 
wearied himself, he led her to a farm-house, which was at a 
short distance farther on the road. 

He knew the farmer — was aware that he kept a car and 
horse, and hoped he might be able to bon*ow a harness, or 
some means of returning to Glarisford, as Jane would not bear 
him on her back ; and walk he could not There was, how- 
ever, nether man nor horse about the farm ; the only occupant 
was an old woman, who told him that her husband and all the 
boys had gone to town to see his Excellency go off, and would 
not be back till nine or ten o'clock. 

She invited him to put up his beast in the stable, and come 
into the kitchen himself : she was just about to have her tea, 
and asked him to take a cup, and some of the fresh cakes 
which she was baking on the griddle. 

There was nothing else for it, and Mr. Maunders, being very 
hungry, accepted the woman's kind offer ; he put up his poor 
tired horse to rest and eat in the stable, whilst he himself 
enjoyed the meal, to which the kindly farmer's wife added 
several slices of fat bacon. 

There we shall leave him, and there he remained until a 
late hour that night. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

Effie and Ellen Walker, although young and healthy, were 
unaccustomed either to late hours or prolonged dancing, such 
as they took part in on the night of the Marquis's ball. It 
was half-past three in the morning when Wilfred Grey brought 
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his nieces home to Hose Cottage, and Margaret allowed them 
to sleep on, nntil long after the nsnal hreakfiEist hour — they 
did not indeed make their appearance until very near the time 
of their grandfather's early dinner. 

** Well-a-day ! " exclaimed the old man, as the girls entered 
the dining-room : " Are not these pretty honrs for my grand- 
danghters to keep ? — to hed at four o'clock in the morning, 
and up at two in the day ! Now come and tell me all ahont 
it, and who were your heauz? Nell, I hear, wouldn't he 
satisfied with less than one of his Excellency's aides-de-camp, 
all covered with lace ! Why weren't you up in time to see 
him off, Nell ? They are all going, just ahout now, I suppose, 
for even my old ears can, now and then, catch the huhbub 
that's going on in town. By the way, I wonder neither of the 
young men from the Abbey offered to escort you into town, 
that you might see all the sport. It's well they didn't, or 
what would they have thought of your not being out of your 
beds. Maunders was here though, looking for ibem ; he said 
he was sure he'd have found them, one or both — Maunders is 
an outspoken man — too outspoken maybe " 

** Jenny saw Mr. Maunders, he went from this to the 
Barracks," said Margaret; <* Julius was sure to have some 
military duties to-day." 

** Of course, of course," said Mr. Grey ; " Julius is not the 
man to leave the girls in the lurch without some good cause ; 
and as for poor Julian, he cares little for such affairs ; he 
seemed quite moped and done up with only a couple of, hours 
of the ball last night : Jie*8 no ladies' man, I can tell yon 
girls. Take my advice, and don't either of you fall in love 
with him ; he'll be like the good man that forgot his wedding- 
day, and when the bride's friends went to look for him thej 
found him on the railway platform just starting on an archsdo- 
logical tour. What's this Maunders was telling me about him f 
Ah, I forget ; but I'll remember some other time. Come, 
Effie, I want to hear all about the ball, and afber dinner yoa 
must read the Times to me— I've got all through the Glarisford 
Poatf and my poor old eyes are tired." 

Effie was able to give her grandfather all the particulars of 
the ball, to tell all about Lord Carlisle — how he had looked ; 
what orders he wore ; who he had danced with ; and when he 
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had retired. Also, who had heen the principal guests ; how 
the rooms had heen decorated ; whether the sapper had heen 
good, &c., &c. 

" You look more tired than Effie," said Mr. Grey to Ellen, 
as they rose from the dinner tahle. ** Have you over-danced 
yourself, my pet ?'* 

*< Oh no, grandpapa," replied Ellen ; and while she spoke 
the quick hlood rushed hack to her cheeks, which hefore had 
heen rather pale. '* I never was less tired in my life ; I could 
dance to-night again, if there was another hall." 

** Ah, well, dear, you don't look tired now ; it was only that 
moment when I looked at you, I thought you appeared a little 
overdone, a little sorrowful, perhaps." 

*' Sorrowful! grandpapa?" she repeated, with a strange 
little ring in her voice, '* what should make me sorrowful ? " 
and then she went on at length to justify herself from such a 
charge, much to the mystification of her grandfather, who felt 
quite relieved when she turned quickly, and left the room, just 
in the midst of declaring how ''very, very much she had 
enjoyed the hall." 

As Mi, Grey returned slowly to the drawing-room, Margaret 
detained Effie, who was ahout to follow him. 

*' Effie, darling," she said, ** I feel very unhappy ahout 
Ellen. I cannot understand her strange manner. She wishes 
ns to think that she is in such high spirits, and yet at times, 
when she helieves herself unohserved, she looks troubled and 
weary." 

"She appeared to enjoy the ball excessively last night," 
replied Effie, " but perhaps she has been over-excited. She 
looked lovely. Aunt Margaret, and she was greatly admired ; 
I think she did not sit still during one of the dances." 

" But why did not Julia take care that she did not fatigue 
herself ? Effie, I believe I should have gone with you. Your 
mother will not think I am taking sufficient care of her girls." 

"Dear Aunt Margaret, we were taken every care of, 
and our partners were all people of whom you would have 
approved. I am sure — " Effie paused — '' at least I hope, 
^ell is only suffering from the unusual excitement." 

" I don't know, Effie, I feel to-day as if everything were 
going wrong. But tell me, dear. I could not understand 
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what Annt Kitty said about it. Did Ellen not wear her pink 
tarlatan ? " 

** No," replied Effie, colouring deeply. " She had another, 
a pink-and. white dress ; it was very pretty." 

** And how did she obtain it ? She said nothing of it to 
me before the ball.'* 

^* She did not tell me that she had it, either. I did not see 
it until she was dancing ; but she had said before that she 
would not wear the pink tarlatan." 

** Could your uncle Wilfred have given it to her ?" 

** Perhaps so. I hope so," said Effie. She more than 
suspected who was the real donor of the dress, but she tried 
not to give credence to her suspicions, and she was glad that 
Margaret did not continue the subject, only saying — 

** I shall ask Wilfred, and I think I shall scold him, for 
Fanny will, I fear, be hurt. Did Ellen sleep well, do yon 
know ? " 

** I cannot say. She was dressed before I wakened." 

*^ Effie!" said Margaret, after a pause, ** Do you really 
think it is only the excitement of last night which makes 
Ellen's manner so strange ? Even yesterday she seemed to 
me not like the same girl I had left a month ago. You have 
heard, I suppose, that Julius's regiment is ordered abroad ? " 

*^ No," replied Effie, and there was a strange cold feeling 
about her heart. " Where is it ordered to ?" 

" To India, and at once." 

" Does Ellen know ? '' 

Margaret looked anxiously and enquiringly at her niece : 
then she said, ^' Effie dear, can my suspicions be correct ? Is 
there — do you think there can be — any attachment between 
Julius and Ellen ? " 

** I — I — indeed, Aunt Margaret, I do not know. If it were 
any other person but Captain Jefferson I should say there 



was." 



<« 



But, dear Effie," said Margaret, looking still more dis- 
tressed, ** you do not think that Ellen has given him her 
affections unasked ?'* 

*< Oh, Aunt Margaret, you know Captain Jefferson's nuumer, 
and I have sometimes been afraid." 

*^ Ah ! how I wish I had not gone away ; but if Ellen were 
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SO foolish, and you saw it, snrely yon should have warned 
her." 

Effie coloured painfully, then her cheeks grew paler than 
before, hnt she did not reply. 

Margaret continued : '' Did you ever fancy that Julian was 
attached to your sister ? '' 

** Yes, I am sure he was, is, I fear ; hut Ellen has greatly 
changed towards him.'' 

** Did she ever encourage his attentions, or give him reason 
to think that she returned his regard ? " 

'' Oh yes I" exclaimed Effie, and then she paused, fearing to 
blame her sister. 

"My dear child," said Margaret, "surely you need not 
hesitate to tell me all, you know how dearly I love Ellen." 

" She did appear to like him very much,'' continued 
Effie, with a rather faltering voice, "until Captain Jefferson 
came back to Holybrook, then she changed. I think, Aunt 
Margaret, that she did not quite know her own mind — I 
think " 

" Effie ! Effie ! " called Mr. Grey, from the drawing-room. 
"What keeps you, my dear? I am tired waiting for 
you. 

Effie hastened to her grandfather, leaving Margaret harassed 
and perplexed, wondering what would be her right course under 
the circumstances, and sorely grieving that she had not known 
all this before. 

Ellen Walker had taken refuge in an ivy-covered arbour, 
which was at the further end of her grandfather's little garden. 
It was near the gate which led out to the public road, but 
shaded from it by a thick screen of evergreens, and was cool 
and pleastCnt within, although the sun shone full and warm 
upon the flower beds close by, drawing out the delicious per- 
fume of the large Brompton stocks which grew around, looking 
like cushions of crimson, white, and purple flowers. 

Ellen had left the dining-room because, for some reason 
scarcely known to herself, she found it impossible to repress her 
tears. "For," she said, when she was alone, **what in the 
whole world have I to cry about ? I must be getting nervous 
like Aunt Kitty " — and then she laughed a little short, heart- 
less laugh — "I am not unhappy, fiEu: from it;" and, in 

8 
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truth, there were so many strange sensations of triumph and 
excitement seething on the surface of her heart, covering as it 
were with their deceitful glittering foam the real feelings which 
lay heneath, that the poor girl mistook them for happiness. 
She had wished of all things that she might have an opportu- 
nity of telling Julian what was her real estimate of his attentions, 
and she had had that opportunity, and made him feel, too, that 
she was not the weak, impressible girl they all belieTed her to 
be. ** That vulgar priest, and that low-minded steward, and 
— and — ^no, I will not think about them now,** and with an 
effort she turned her thoughts from that subject, but only to 
light, almost unexpectedly to herself, on the gay and costly 
dress which she had taken off as soon as she came home, and 
crushing its delicate folds into the large press in her room, had 
locked it up, wishing that she might never see it again. Had 
not Captain Jefferson's manner been some way changed last 
night ? He was always a gentleman ; but had not there been 
something, just the slightest tinge pf annoyance, or something 
else, she did not know what, in his manner to her ? but no; 
he had treated her with great confidence. He had told her 
how soon he was going to India — told her how much he felt in 
the prospect of leaving Glarisford because — she could not justre- 
collect the words, but the substance of what he said was — because 
he was attached to some lady, he did not say who ; perhaps he 
would have told her, but that just then supper was announced. 
Did Julian know this ? did he know, too, about Captain 
Jefferson giving her the dress. She recollected — and as she 
did so, she felt her cheeks grow hot — she recollected that the 
desire to annoy him had been one of her motives in receiving 
it ; and had he all the time known about Julius's attachment 
to some one else ? Just then, Ellen saw a little below the 
superficial triumph and excitement, and ^ot liking the view, 
she opened the book which she had brought with her ; as she 
did so, a look of pain crossed her face. She had intended to 
bring with her a novel from the Circulating Library, but had 
taken instead the '' Idylls of the King," which had lain on 
the same table — the very book which Julian had been reading 
aloud on that last evening when she sketched the Abbey ruins ; 
the leaves opened, too, at the same place — the reconciliation of 
Enid and Geraint^^ — a beautiful passage : one which had given 
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her intense pleasnre, and in which there had always seemed 
to her to lie a deep, thrilling beauty, hidden nndemeath the 
teaching and poetical words. £nt she conld not bear them 
DOW ; she closed the book with a shudder ; laid it on the rustic 
seat beside her, and gazed sadly out upon the blooming flowers, 
which sunned themselves in the beds before the arbour. Little 
birds were hopping to and fro — their nests were in the ivied 
wall close by — and bees were humming busily amongst the 
flowers. Two tiny woodpeckers had built their nest inside the 
arbour, behind one of the rustic poles. They flitted round and 
round doubtfully for some time, fearful of showing their little 
dwelling to a human eye ; then seeing how quietly Ellen sat, 
and perhaps thinking in their small minds that she was likely 
to remain there for ever, and that during that period the young 
woodpeckers would die of starvation, one of the parents 
ventured in, and deposited a fly in a yellow mouth, which had 
been long waiting to receive it. Finding that this act was per- 
formed with perfect impunity, the old birds soon lost all fear, 
and flitted backward and forward continually, with now a moth, 
now a midge, now a long-legged fly, to satisfy the perpetual 
hunger of the gaping brood. " Poor little birds I happy little 
birds !** thought EUen, as she watched the proceedings of the 
little brown-coated, white-shirted creatures ; ** I almost wish I 
were a woodpecker, then I could fly away, and no one would 
ever see me again.'* 

Just then the little iron gate swung to, and in another 
moment Terence Drumgoole, the priest of Ballynock, emerged 
from behind the screen of evergreens. He would have gone 
straight up to the Cottage, but that, being a lover of flowers, 
he was attracted by the beautiful stocks, and turned his head 
toward the arbour, so catching sight of Ellen. Saluting her 
with one of his best bows, he said, " Your servant, Miss. I 
looked round to view those gorgeous flowers, and saw one still 
more lovely.'* 

Ellen had risen, and with heightened colour and a look of 
some annoyance stood in the rustic door as she coldly returned 
his greeting. 

The priest observed the blush, and misinterpreting it glanced 
beyond her into the bower, as if expecting to And that she was 
not alone. ** I was hoping,*' he said, ** Uiat, as was natural, I 

8 2 
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might find the yonng gentleman here, though, Fm sure, I'inf 
the last man in the world to interrupt an interesting eonTersa- 
tion, only when the matter might he yital. Is he long gone, 
Miss?" 

** Who do you mean ?" asked Ellen, haughtily. 

'^ Mr. Julian, Miss. I was full sure I'd find him here ; is 
he in the house ?" 

** If you mean Mr. Jefferson, I know nothing whatever ahoat 
him." 

** No, no, Miss Ellen, no, of course not ; hut when he calls, 
will you he so good as to give him this message from me — to 
stay with the Captain in town to-night, and not to go out to the 
Ahhey hy any manner of means till morning." Ellen did not 
deign any reply, and the priest proceeded — ** There's no doubt 
hut you'll tell him that, I'm sure, Miss. The Captain, IVe 
heen happy to discover, is to go to Duhlin hy the night mail, so 
he's all right, and there's no danger for Mr. Julian neither, only 
just for fear ; so don't you he alarmed. Miss, only be sore to 
give him that message from me." 

** 1 have told you before that Mr. Jefferson is not here," said 
Ellen. 

" Yes, Miss Walker, certainly ; but just when he comes yon 
know. I wish you a good-day. I am hurrying to town, Miss ;" 
and with another searching glance into the arbour Mr. Drum- 
goole departed. 

*^ The insufferable creature ! " Ellen said, almost aloud, as she 
saw him go ; '^ he actually thinks that Julian Jefferson is here, 
and that 1 stood in the door to conceal him ! " and she stamped 
her pretty foot on the pavement, and would have burst into a 
violent flood of tears, but that she saw Jenny Tuff coming down 
the garden towards the place where she stood. 

The servant girl approached, holding up the comer of her 
apron to conceal something which she held in her hand. As 
she came close to the arbour, she looked cautiously over her 
shoulder to see that no person was watching, then drew a note 
from under her apron, and handing it to Ellen, '' Mr. Maunders, 
Miss," she said, with a knowing nod of her head ; ** and, of 
course, you'll understand all about it — Mr. Julian, you know, 
Miss," another nod. *' It's most particlai*; but Mr. Maunders, 
he was sure you'd attend to it." 
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The note was not sealed, and was addressed — •* J. Jefferson, 
Esq., care of Miss Ellen Walker. Immediate.'* Ellen just 
glanced at this superscription as she took the note into her 
hand, then looking straight at Jenny, she tore the paper into 
fragments, and, scattering them on the ground, walked toward 
the house with stately steps. 

** Laws alive I" exclaimed Jenny, as she looked after Ellen ; 
" Aint she the pictur of the Thradgecy Queen I seen once when 
the play aethers were in town. What's up now I wondher?'* 
Jenny Tuff could not read anything unless the print were large 
and clear, and the words short. She never attempted to read 
writing ; but perhaps her respect for it was all the greater on 
that account. Stooping down, she gathered up the torn frag- 
ments—five in number— and pinning them together with one of 
those well-worn brassy pins, which are generally to be found in 
the possession of thrifty domestics, she carried them into the 
house, and placed them in a broken-nosed teapot, which stood 
on the top shelf of her own comer cupboard in the kitchen, in- 
tending to return them to Mr. Maunders when she should next 
meet him. 

All that evening, and particularly at tea-time, Ellen appeared 
full of spirits — laughed, talked, described the people she had 
seen at the ball, related one amusing incident after another to 
the great delight of her grandfather, who, good man, laughed 
till he told her his '' old sides ached, although she almost made 
him feel young again, and fancy he had seen all the fun him- 
self, and danced as well as the best of them." 

Margaret could not help smiling, too, although there was 
something almost painful to her, in Ellen's very amusing 
descriptions. Effie felt convinced that these high spirits 
were unnatural — a veil, she was sure, for the real ones, 
which Ellen would not permit even her own sister to approach 
— ^how could it be otherwise if she were really attached to 
Captain Jefferson ? his regiment might not return for ten or 
twenty years. However, he was not going for some days, per- 
haps weeks, as far as she knew ; much might happen in that 
time. 

It was ten o'clock, and the little party at Eose Cottage, in 
consideration of the late hours which they had kept the preced- 
ing night, were thinking of retiring to rest, when there was a 
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knock at the door, and Captain Jefferson entered the drawing- 
oom. ** You will, I hope, excuse me," he said, ** for calling 
t this unrcasonahlj late hour, but until this moment I could 
not leave Colonel Ashton, and must return to him very soon 
again. I have come to hid you all good-bye — a long good-bye 
I fear. I am going to Dublin by i^e night mail, and I fear 
there is little probability of my returning to Glarisford before 
we leave finally for India.*' 

Amid the expressions of sorrow and sympathy which followed, 
loudest from Mr. Grey, who had not before heard of this sudden 
sunmions — more sudden, indeed, than any, except Ellen, had 
expected — the young man listened eagerly for Effie's voica 
He glanced at her, and her soft blue eyes returned the look; 
there was sympathy in them, certainly, but he could not see 
that there was more. 

'* I told the Colonel that I should be back immediately," said 
Julius, as he seated himself beside Ellen. ** I have not even 
time to go out to the Abbey to-night ; but I said that I umA 
pay this one visit. Has Julian been here ? " 

** No," replied Margaret, ** not to-day.** 

** He was in town with me, and is going to ride out to the 
Abbey to get a few of my traps, and to tell my poor mother 
of this sudden departure. He must come here for mj 
keys.'* 

** And your mother, Julius," said Margaret ; ** can yon not 
see her before you go ? she will be so much distressed.*' 

**Yes, Margaret,'* said the young man, sorrowfully, "she 
will feel it more than any one else in the world ; but she spoke 
of going to Dublin with Mr. Ward to see me off whenever thifl 
summons should come, so that I hope I shall see her there." 
He glanced at the piano, which was lying open, and said, 
** Might I ask a favour before I go ? — one or two of the dear 
old songs : they will be still sounding in my ears when I am 
far away." 

** Either of the girls will sing anything you wish," said 
Margaret, as neither of her nieces replied. 

Ellen saw that the request was addressed to her sister, who 
was bending over her embroidery. Effie knew she conld 
not sing just then, nor did she think that Julius had spoken 
to her. 
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The yonng man turned to Ellen, repeating his request. She 
readily complied, and had just taken her seat at the piano, 
and was turning over some music, when Juhan Jefferson 
entered. 

** You forgot to give me your keys, Julius," he said. 

** I did not forget, old fellow, hut I kept them as a pledge ; 
for otherwise I feared you would not come here hefore you rode 
out to the Ahhey." 

" I left your horse at Dr. Grant's," said Julian. " I told 
Dan he need not put him in the stahle, as I should return in a 
few moments.** 

** All right, I shall go with you ; hut sit down now, for Ellen 
has promised to sing for me hefore I go.** 

From the moment when Julian* s knock was heard at the 
hall door a hrilliant crimson had risen to Ellen*s cheeks and 
there remained, making her look very lovely, although when 
he entered the room she greeted him coldly, tdmost slightingly, 
and took little further notice of him while he remained, all her 
attention heing — ^poor silly girl — apparently devoted to his 
hrother. Now, as Captain Jefferson spoke she looked up into 
his face with a hright smile, saying, ** What shall I sing ? you 
have a right to choose.** 

" Nay, the choice must he yours,*' said Captain Jefferson, 
rather ahsently, hut at the same time he rose, and going for- 
ward to the piano, stood heside Ellen, looking down at the pretty 
fingers as they moved lightly over the keys. After a few short 
notes of prelude, she thus sang — it was an old but not very 
familiar song : — 

" Fare you well, love, now yon*re going. 
O'er the wild and trackless sea ; 
Smooth be the waves, and fair the wind blowing, 
Though to bear you far from me. 

" But when on the waste of ocean 

Some happy, homeward-bound bark you see. 
Swear by the truth of your heart's devotion 
To send a long letter back to me. 

" Think on the shores you have left behind you, 
Even when seeking a brighter strand j 
Let not the golden glories blind you. 
Of that gorgeous Indian land. 
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" Send me not its diamond treasures, 

Nor pearls from the depths of its sonny sea ; 
Bat tell me all your woes and pleasures 
In a long letter back to me. 



" To say that soon yonr sail will be flowing 
Homeward, to bear you over the sea, 
Calm be the waves, and soft the wind blowing, 
For oh ! yon are coming back to me." 

Margaret, during the progress of this song, felt herself grow 
hot and cold — she could scarcely credit her own hearing. Even 
Ellen's engagement — ^if she were engaged — to Julius must he of 
Tery short duration, and, in any case, could she not know that 
this display of feeling or effusion of sentiment, or whatever it 
might be called, was, to say the least of it, had taste, as well as 
very much out of place. What, thought Margaret, can be poor 
Julian's feelings ? and as for the elder brother, to whom the 
song was evidently addressed, she knew, by a slight, almost im- 
perceptible movement of his foot that he was not altogether 
pleased. 

Effie worked with exceeding diligence at her embroidery, not 
daring to look up ; while Mr. Grey, watching Ellen, wondered 
at the brightness of her eyes, and the crimson glow in her 
cheeks, and as the song proceeded, thought it seemed so very 
much to the purpose, that Captain Jefferson and Ellen must 
** understand one another ; " thought, too, that they might have 
told him something of it before ; he looked to his daughter, 
in quest of some explanation, but Margaret's anxious face told 
nothing. 

When Ellen had ended, Julian rose hastily from his seat, and, 
approaching his brother, said, ''It is getting late, Julius, and 
I must go; you have no further messages to Holybrook, I 
suppose?" 

** Yes, I have a great number. I shall walk down with you 
to Dr. Grant's, and — and — " he continued, turning to the little 
party assembled in Mr. Grey's drawing-room — '* perhaps I 
may return — no, it would be too late ; but come what may, 
I shall return before I leave Ireland finally : this shall not be 
a last farewell." 

" Well, well, my boy,'* said Mr. Grey, ** you may be sure, I 
think, of meeting a warm welcome here whenever you come ; 
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bat, at all events, don't stay too long in India ; no one knows 
what might happen while yon are away.** 

Margaret accompanied the yonng men to the hall door ; 
when she returned, Ellen was arranging the music in the large 
portfolio, while, at the same time, she hummed to herself 
snatches of some gay little air. 

''Has she no feeling?'' thought Margaret, as she watched 
her niece ; *' or, if she have, what re-action will follow 
this?" 

Ellen closed the piano, and, with a cheerftd ** good-night " to 
all, left the room. 

"I must go and speak to her," thought Margaret; **what 
is the source of this unnatural gaiety, and that strange look of 
triumph in her face ?" 

It was about five minutes after when she knocked at Ellen's 
door. As she turned the handle she almost hoped that she 
might find her in tears, but it was not so. Ellen sat beside 
the dressing-table, her long dark hair unbound and falling 
over her shoulders ; a smile played round her mouth as she 
undid one of the thick plaits. 

''Is anything the matter?" she asked, looking up, as her 
aunt entered. " I wish I could have you photographed, Aunt 
Mag : you look as if you expected to find the room on fire." 

''Dear Nell !" said Margaret, as she laid her hand on the 
dressing-table, " I did not like to go to bed without seeing you 
again." 

" How kind of you ! " said Ellen, in a tone which grated 
still more on Margaret's feelings. 

" I wish to speak to you, Ellen." 

" Oh, I am quite too sleepy to speak : you know I have had 
little or no rest for the last forty-eight hours." 

"You do not look sleepy, Nell," said Margaret, laying her 
hand on the girl's shining head. 

"Do I not?" said EUen, at the same time drawing back 
firom the caress. 

" Are you well, dear ?" 

" Yes, as well as I ever was in my life, but longing to be in 
bed;" and gathering her loose tresses, she fastened them up 
tightly at the back of her head, and began hastily to undress 
herseir. 
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'* I saw Captain Jefferson and Julian after they left the 
drawing-room," said Margaret, after a pause. **From what 
they say, I fear it will be impossible for Julius to return as he 
promised ; Julian thinks that it will not be in his power to do 

80. 

** Indeed ! and does Mr. Jefferson wish his brother not to 
return ? very brotherly, is it not ?" 

Margaret sat down on the nearest chair, and wished with all 
her heart that Ellen was at home with her mother, or, better 
still, that she had never left her natural care-takers. 

** Ellen,' she said, ** I cannot bear this light manner, and 
this heartless way of speaking. I know that you are aware of 
Julian's affection for you. That you do not return his regard 
I also believe — ^you yourself know whether you ever gave him 
cause to think that you did — but how could you, under any 
circumstances, bear to wound his feelings, as you have this 
evening, in every way which was in your power? No matter 
on what terms you stand with Julius, you were very wrong to 
sing that song to-night. If, as I cannot but suppose from all 
that has passed, you have engaged yourself to Captain Jeffer- 
son, I could not have supposed, dear Nell, that you could have 
borne thus to wound his gentle, generous brother. And now, in 
your mother's absence, I do expect, and have a right to ask 
you to tell me all. You are very young and inexperienced, dear 
child, and you may be preparing for yourself great unhappiness." 

Ellen turned her head, and for a moment gazed at her aunf s 
anxious, pleading face, then, with a low laugh, she said, '*Iam 
too sleepy to talk about such serious things to-night. Aunt 
Mag ; as you say, I am young, and not so well experienced in 
hearts and darts, and all such fine things, as yon are." 

Margaret felt so pained that she could not trust her voice to 
reply. She rose from her chair and moved toward the door ; 
then she paused and said, ^' One thing, Ellen, I must request, 
that when Julian Jefferson next comes here, you will not act 
towards him as you have done to-night." 

'* Julian Jefferson need not come here any more/* said 
Ellen, pertly. 

" Good Heavens !" thought Margaret ; " what has so meta- 
morphosed the girl ? I can scarcely believe that this is the 
same bright, sweet Nelly whom I left a month ago." Then she 
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said, aloud, " I think, Ellen, that you forget what you are say- 
ing. You have, I fear, already, by your own conduct, forfeited 
even Julian's esteem ; but, remember, he shall come here as often, 
and whenever he pleases. Your grandfather and I are always 
glad to see him, and you, or any other person staying in our 
house, must treat him with the respect and consideration which 
is his due." 

" Oh ! " said Ellen, in the same pert voice, " I'm sure I 
don't wish to deprive you of your rara avis ; but you must not 
expect me to give him my respect and consideration : I fancy 
I know his value better than you do." 

Margaret would hear no more : she went out of the room, 
and closed the door without saying another word. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

It was almost midnight when Margaret Grey went to her own 
room, but late as was the hour, she could not yet think of 
sleep : too many causes of disquietude and uneasiness were 
pressing upon her mind. 

There are times when all the sorrows of the past rise up be- 
fore us a ghastly legion, not mellowed by distance, nor softened 
by the kindly hand of Time, but rather exaggerated and made 
more fearful by the magnifying and distorting medium of some 
present trouble, which, linking itself to the past, seems to 
bridge over the intervening spaces of rest, or even happiness, 
thus making our Hves appear one dreary waste of sorrow after 
sorrow, while at the same time seeming to shut out hope and 
promise from the future. 

Thank God, such periods as these do not continue long to 
oppress anyone whose mind has not altogether lost its balance, 
nor their soul its trust in a righteous and over-ruling Provi- 
dence. Such a time came to Margaret now, as seating herself 
beside the open window, through which the calm night air was 
stealing, she rested her forehead on her hands, while sorrows, 
fears, anxieties, and self-reproaches crowded through her mind, 
unaccompanied by one pleasant memory of the past, or one 
bright hope for the future. 
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She thought of her own blighted hopes — of the sorrow which 
had all but unhinged her reason — of the long, sad years which 
had followed. Then her mind reverted to Julian — ^he who had 
always seemed to her more than a brother. It had been 
Theodore's dying, almost his last charge to her, that she should 
watch oyer and care for the delicate, shrinking lad as he himself 
had always done. 

Her affection for him was more that of a mother than a 
sister. Why should his young life be clouded thus, at its very 
outset, by the caprice of a heartless, giddy girl ? His love- 
no light and passing fancy, but the lasting ajSection of a true 
and steadfast nature — scorned, almost scoffed at. If Ellen had 
found it impossible to return his affection, and from the first 
had shown a preference for his brother, Margaret could not 
blame her so much ; but it had not been so. She had suspected 
this, even before she had gone to Lowbridge with her father, 
and Effie had confirmed her belief. ** I did suspect — I almost 
knew that he loved her," she said to herself, with a shudder; 
** then am not I myself most to blame ? I should not have left 
Ellen, so thoughtless and volatile as I knew her to be, poor, 
beautiful girl ! and what is before her now ? — at the best, long, 
long years of waiting and watching, even if Julius loves her 
now, and of that I am very doubtfiil, nay, I am almost sure 
that he does not. He has flirted and laughed and danced away 
his idle hours, pleased with the companionship and the evident 
preference of so fair a creature ; but that is all. As gay, as 
thoughtless and free of heart as ever, he will sail away and 

think no more of her, whilst if she really loves him my poor, 

poor Ellen ! and if I had remained I might have warned her — 
have averted all this — ^for I think she preferred Julian at 
first." 

A horse's feet were heard slowly coming up the road which 
led from the town. There was no moon, but it was not much 
more than a month from midsummer, and the night was light, 
as well as bright with stars. Margaret could easily discern 
that the rider was Julian Jefferson. 

He paused for a moment when he reached the little gate, and 
looked up at the windows of the Cottage. All was dark, for 
everyone had retired to rest except Margaret, and she had not 
lighted a candle. Her eyes, accustomed to the dim twilight 
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and starlight, could easily discern objects, even at some dis- 
tance : she saw that he was mounted on his brother's fine 
charger, which pawed the ground as he stopped. 

Another moment and he had ridden on, and giving the reins 
to the impatient steed he was soon ont of sight. But ere the 
sound of the horse's feet was altogether lost, Margaret heard 
a car come up the road — it passed the Cottage. <' Mr. 
Maunders/' she said to herself ; << surely that is Mr. 
Maunders : I could not mistake him nor his steady horse and 
car, and that must be Mr. Drumgoole along with him. What 
can they have been doing so late in town ? — with poor Julius, 
I daresay. Jenny said they were both here to-day looking for 
him and for Julian, but I did not see them." 

The clock struck one. Margaret undressed herself and re- 
tired to bed, still leaving the window wide open, for the night 
was very mild and balmy. 

Soon dropping into an uneasy slumber, wild and eerie visions 
crowded round her — the past, the present, and the future, all 
mingled together in inextricable confusion, and all full of some 
indefinable terror, till at last the other two were swallowed up 
in a fearful and definite present, as she saw Ellen carried away 
on the back of a fierce centaur-like creature, whose head bore 
a wild resemblance to that of Julius Jefferson, and the furious 
clatter of whose hoofs still sounded in her ears, as she sprang 
from her couch, and was again beside the open window before 
waking consciousness had quite returned, and she found that it 
was only a dream. 

The clatter of the horse's hoofs was, however, a reality, for 
although more distant, they still sounded sharp and clear upon 
the dry, hard road. They stopped, and then in the silence of 
the night she could hear a loud, imperative knocking. It must 
be at Dr. Grant's door : some sudden call for his assistance. 
Then there was silence again. The dawn was breaking, and a 
fresh, sweet breath of coming day floated in the air. A few 
birds rustled beneath the window ; then there was a twitter, then 
a song. A cuckoo toward the country cried to its fellow, who 
answered from a still further distance — all nature was waking 
to the joy of another summer day ; but each little sound, which 
would at any other time have been so welcome and so beautiful, 
seemed now only painful interruptions, as Margaret, holding her 
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hands over her tnumltaoasly-beating heart, scarcely seemed to 
breathe, so intent was she on catching whatever sound might 
follow. She felt that it was a foolish nervonsness, bat she 
coald not conquer it. For some moments she could distin- 
guish nothing clearly : then the horse's hoofs were heard again 
upon the road towards Glarisford, but still receding. Then 
she heard the sound of approaching wheels ; another moment, 
and Dr. Grant's gig drove past at furious speed, Black Sally 
spuming the road behind her as she stretched her long legs 
in full gallop. 

** Good God ! what can it be ?" exclaimed Margaret. *' If 
Wilfred,* Julia, Fanny, any of them were ill, they surely would 
let us know : they wUl perhaps send." With trembling hands 
she began to dress herself, and she had scarcely finished doing 
so, when again the sound of horses' feet was heard approach- 
ing, more numerous now, and louder than before. Hastening 
to the window, she saw a large body of mounted police pass at 
full gallop. It was now light enough to distinguish every object, 
even the faces of the men, distinctly, and she saw with increas- 
ing terror that Captain Jefferson, and the surgeon of the 

Eegiment, were also in the company. It was but an instant 
and they had all passed, and the beautiful dawn was as peace- 
ful, as quiet as ever : the birds singing their matins from bush 
and tree, and the sweet sounds of reviving nature breathing 
softly all around. She wrapped a shawl about her, and, follow- 
ing her first impulse, hastened to her father's room. She 
opened his door softly ; the old man was sleeping calmly and 
quietly as if he were a little child. Why should she rouse 
him ? What could he do ? Closing the door again, she stood 
alone upon the lobby, and felt as if her senses and her power 
of thought were deserting her. The fearftil time — the day of 
unutterable anguish, wheH she had seen her best beloved 
snatched fr*om her by a fearful and sudden death, seemed to 
return, and for the moment paralyse all power of thought or 
action. It was but for a moment : rallying her energies with 
a strong effort, she tried to suppress these feelings. Whoever 
was ill, or whatever had happened, she might be required at 
Holybrook : she might be sent for at any moment — nay, 
whether sent for or not, she must go there as soon as it was 
possible. She was descending the stairs, feeling that at 
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the house door she might see or hear something more, when 
she met Jenny Tuff, fully dressed, emerging from her own 
regions. 

'< Miss Margot ! my goodness. Miss!" exclaimed the ser- 
yant ; '^ you look like a ghost 1 I'm scared enough myself, 
Heaven knows.'* 

" What can he the matter, Jenny ? Did you see all the 
people pass ?" 

*' 'Deed I did. Miss, every sowl on 'em — ^Docthers, Peelers, 
an' all ; hut don't look so scarred. Miss. Sure mayhe it's 
Mr. Maunders has got a 'perplexy, or somethin' that away." 

** The police, Jenny ! you forget the police." 

" Oh !" said Jenny, rather puzzled in her office of com- 
forter. ^ ** Mayhe he done it on himself, an' they're goin' to 
have a quest ; or may he some o' them has broken into his 
Riverence's house agen. But they'll know what it's all about at 
the Docther's, so I'll jest run down an' ask. Whisht," she con- 
tinued, as a whistle was heard not far of£; ^' call me a Dutchman 
if that aint Dan Corr." Jenny was not mistaken, for as she 
and her mistress hastened to the door, they saw Dr. Grant's 
man walking leisurely along the road. His hands were buried 
in the depths of his pockets, and at intervals he whistled scraps 
of some melancholy tune. *' Dan ! Dan ! " Jenny called, in a 
harsh whisper, meant to be so modulated as not to disturb the 
house. 

Dan stopped at the gate, while Jenny ran down the walk, and 
Margaret followed. 

*' What's up, Dan," asked the former ; is anything 
wrong?" 

** Wrong !" repeated Dan. " Haith an' you may take yer 
Davy there's something wrong when you see the masther killin' 
Black Sally that away. They've been and murthered Mr. 
Julian, that's what's wrong. Didn't Maunders find him lyin' 
by the Abbey gate in a pool of blood big enough to drownd 
him, if he hadn't got his death afore, an' the Captain's horse 
shot dead beside him ; an' his Eiverence, he saw Pether Eyan 
cuttin' across a field near by ; but all the Peelers is out, an' 
they'll have him if he was the mischief himself." 

Jenny screamed loudly, with no thought now as to who she 
terrified or aroused from sleep. 
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** Is he dead ? " was all Margaret's tightening lips could utter. 

** There was life in him when the messenger come," replied 
Dan ; " but in course he's dead by this time, for they said his 
jug'lar was shot through and through.*' 

**Dan," said Margaret, ** you must walk with me to Holy- 
brook/' 

" I will in welcome, Miss ; but there'll be no soart of use in 
it here nor there." 

" I must go. I shall be ready in a moment':" and turning, 
she walked hastily back to the Cottage. 

"What good' 11 the likes of her do among all the 
Docthers an' Peelers," said Dan, as he took a straw and 
leisurely chewed, leaning at the same time against the garden 
wall. 

** What good'll she do ! " repeated Jenny, defiantly ; ** more 
good, maybe, nor all the Docthers an' Peelers put together, an' 
more 'n you could do in your whole bom days, you big dun- 
dherhead, an' what's more I'm goin' too." 

**Aye that!" said Dan, in his softest tones; ** lave you 
alone for fancyin' to take a walk into the country of a fine 
summer momin' along wid a brave, likely boy. An what w'd 
you say now if I was for to go on to Ballynock an' get his 
Eiverence to have us * called * in chapel next Sunday ! eh, 
Jenny?" 

" Get along out o' this you ondacent lump !" cried Jenny; 
** jibin' like that, an' the fine young gentleman out yon struck 
down jest in the height of his performance. I'm goin' to take 
care of Miss Margot, that's what I'm going for ; an' I'll jest 
tell you now for good an' all, I'll have nothin' more to say to 
you. I'd have been ashamed to *ve come into the world at all 
if I hadn't had no better errand nor to marry the likes of you : 
not a 'dividual ha'penny of my money will you ever see, or my 
name's not Jane Tufi". Coort Anne Dempsey as hard as you 
like, for not a trawneen do I care ; when I takes my money out 
of the bank it won't be for to purchase the likes of you for a 
husband, and his Eiverence knows that too, for I tould him. 
Wait here now to Miss Margot, an' I are ready to be escorched 
out to the Abbey." So saying, Jenny, with head erect, followed 
her mistress in-doors. 

Jenny's scream had awakened both the girls in Bose Cottage, 
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but not the old man : he still slept soundly. On the landing 
at the head of the stairs Margaret met Effie ; Ellen stood 
at the door of her own bedroom. ** What has happened?" 
Effie asked. ** Are yon ill, Annt Margaret ? Is grandpapa 

m?" 

Efie was nearest to her, and whether for this reason or some 
other, Margaret tamed to her, and away from Ellen as she 
said, ** We are all well here ; but — Julian — Julian is dying — 
dead, I believe — ^they have murdered him." 

" Who ? what ? Oh ! Aunt Margaret," cried Effie, at the 
same time throwing her arms around Margaret, who trembled 
so that she could scarcely stand. ** Julian dying ! mur- 
dered!" 

** Yes, fearfully wounded by Eyan, who, no doubt, has mis- 
taken him for Julius, and thought that this night was his last 
chance for vengeance. Oh ! why did we not foresee ; was 
there no one to warn him ? — Mr. Drumgoole, Maunders, 
surely they might have watched that wretched man! I am 
going to Holybrook at once." 

" You are not able. Aunt Margaret," said Effie, following 
her as she went into her own room. 

•* Yes, dear, I am quite able — quite strong now : I must see 
him, and I may be able to do something for him, though I 
have no hope — not of his ultimate recovery. He has no 
strength to rally after such a shock, even if the wounds were 
not so serious, and the loss of blood less." 

** But you will not go alone ?" 

** No ; Dan Corr will go with me : he is waiting out- 
side." 

*'And me too, ma*am," said Jenny, appearing at the 
door. 

** Oh no, Jenny, there is no occasion." 

" I'm goin*, ma'am," said Jenny, in a voice of calm decision. 

** Do let her go, Aunt Margaret," said Effie ; ** it is so much 
better, and she can come back soon and bring us some account 
of Julian." 

** Very well, dear. There, that will do," said Margaret, as 
Effie, who had brought her shawl and hat, was pinning the 
shawl closely across her aunt's chest — ^for beautiful as the 
morning was, Margaret shivered from head to foot. As they 

T 
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were leaving the house, Margaret said, ** I leave eyerjtliiiig to 
your management, my darling; watch till your grandfather 
awakes, and then tell him as quietly as possible ; and Ellen 
< — ^where is Ellen ? Perhaps she is sleeping still ; but I thought 
I saw her." Then kissing Effie, Margaret, followed by her 
fiaithful Jenny, hastened down to the road, where Dan Corr 
awaited their coming. 

Effie, too, was certain that she had seen Ellen ; but firomthe 
time when Margaret told the dreadful tidings, she had not given 
a thought to any other sulgect ; now, however, a new appre- 
hension made her hasten to her sister's room. 

Ellen had slept heavily for the few hours which she had been 
in bed, for feverish and excited as she was, she was young, and 
bodily weariness had conquered everything besides. 

She had been roused by Jenny's scream, and springing out 
of bed was hastening to know its cause, when she saw Margaret 
coming up the stairs, and knowing that her aunt was, and had 
good cause to be, displeased with her, she shrank back within 
her own room ; standing there just within the door she heard 
the terrible words — " Julian is dying — dead, I believe — ^they 
have murdered him." She would have cried aloud in her 
agony ; but Margaret spoke still — ** Was there no one to warn 

him ? Mr. Drumgoole or Maunders might have watched " 

Then the events of the past day rushed to her mind : the 
priest's message — Mr. Maunders's note. 

**I — I — I — " she thought she spoke almost in a scream; 
but if any person had been listening they would only have heard 
a stifled gasping. No one was listening, for Margaret, Effie, 
even Jenny Tuff, had gone into a room at a little ^stance, and 
none heard or thought of Ellen. Her brain reeled, she 
clutched some object near her but it afforded no support, and 
she fell senseless on the floor. There Effie found her, sense- 
less still, and cold almost as death itself. Poor Effie was 
terrified beyond expression: there was no assistance witbin 
reach, not a human being whom she could call, except the 
feeble infirm grandfather, whom Margaret had left in her especial 
charge. He still slept soundly, and it might be worse than 
useless to arouse him. 

Ejieeling down upon* the floor, Effie lifted the poor, pale head 
upon her knee, and chafed the cold and tightening haiidS| whilst 
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she called upon her sister hy every endearing epithet^ hoping 
at first that it was only some stupor from which she might be 
thns aronsed; bnt Ellen remained cold and inanimate, the 
great black circles beneath her eyes seeming to grow darker, 
and the tightness round the month to increase. 

Effie had never seen anyone foint before, bat she had some 
idea of what the remedies might be. The nearest — ^the only one 
within her reach — was cold water: this she used plentifully, feel- 
ing all the time miserably apprehensive lest she might be doing 
harm rather than good. For a time there was no sign of re- 
turning consciousness, then there was a little quivering about 
the lips and the eyelids, then a long-drawn breath, and then, 
to Effie's inexpressible joy, the eyes opened, and Ellen looked 
up into her fiEuse — at first, with a calm glance of enquiry, then, 
as recollection returned, her eyes dilated with horror, and 
clutching her sister's arm she cried, '' Is he dead — quite dead. 
Oh Effie 1 why did I not die ?" 

" My darling, we trust he is still living : he was not dead 
when the messenger came, and you know how such things 
are exaggerated. Aunt Margaret is gone to him, and*' — 
added Effie, thinking that her sister had mistaken the name — 
'* Captain Jefferson is with him too ; he had not gone." 

Ellen did not appear to notice her words : she raised herself 
on her arm, and looked with a scared glance out of the window 
up to the sweet, blue summer sky ; then, as if struck by some 
sudden thought which wounded her beyond endurance, she 
sprang to her feet, and shrieked aloud, '' Effie ! Effie ! I shall 
lose my senses — I cannot bear it. Oh ! it is too terrible : I 
who would have died — died for him a hundred times ! I could 
have warned him — could have saved him. I— *I — ; oh ! let 
me go ; I must go to Holybrook ; I must see him ; I must 
tell him. But oh ! — oh ! he is dead : he cannot hear me ; 
he will never know how I loved him, — ^I, who would have 
given my life to save him. Oh Effie ! Effie 1 my heart is 
breaking." 

Effie threw her arms round her sister, and gathering her 
close to her breast, tried to soothe her by every gentle art, but 
it was of no avail. Effie, whose meek and quiet spirit would 
have been strong to bear any earthly sorrow, scarcely knew 
that the human heart was capable of such violent, ungovernable 

t2 
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grief as she that morning witnessed in her young and pas- 
sionate sister. She comforted, caressed, spoke s^ words of 
hope, consolation, and encouragement, hnt not one of them 
seemed to reach the poor stricken heart. 

Perhaps it saved Ellen's life or reason, that she was still too 
much of a child for that strong nnuttered grief, which will 
sometimes destroy its victims ere it allows them to give 
their sufferings way in words or tears. The bitter sobbing 
and the violent hysterics did, perhaps, prevent the poor brain 
from altogether giving way. At length, quite worn out with 
weeping, she allowed Effie to lay her on her bed as if she 
had been a little child ; but she was so exhausted that it 
seemed to poor Effie at first as if she were sinking away alto- 
gether from life ; but she could not leave her or call for 
assistance. It was not long, however, before Ellen slept, 
and Effie saw with delight that a faint colour returned to 
her cheeks, and her breathing became gradually more re- 
gular. 

Effie sat quietly beside her sister until she heard Mr. Grey's 
door open, then she stole softly out of the room without arous- 
ing the sleeper. She had but just time to relate to her 
grandfather the dreadfol occurrences of the night, and to tell 
him that Margaret had gone to Holybrook — she said nothing 
of poor Ellen — when Jenny Tuflf knocked at the hall door. 
Effie hastened to meet her. " Oh Jenny," she cried, " how is 
he ? is there any hope ?" 

** He's alive. Miss, and I b'lieve that's near about as much 
as I'd be clear for to say. The poor mistress and them all 
they'se in a tarrible way, an' if they wasn't glad to see Miss 
Margot it's no matter ! He's not sinsible. Miss, nor nothin' 
near it — ^never opened his eyes since they found him lyin' at 
the Abbey gate ; an' the blood on the road it's awfrd to see ; 
an' the Captain's dead horse it's lying there still, for no one has 
time for to take it away — ^the great war horse the Captain 
used to ride so beautiful. Oh, them's awful times ; the Lord 
help us !" — and Jenny, seating herself on a chair in the hall, 
wiped her hot red face with the checked apron which she 
wore. 

<< Do the doctors give any hope, the least hope ?" asked 
Effie. 
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" If I axed tliat onct I axed it ten times," replied Jenny, 
" but not a mother's son among 'em all could tell. They've 
made a bed for Mr. Julian — ^the crayture — ^in the old master's 
little study inside the hall, for they were afeard to carry him 
up-stairs, and Dr. Grant, he's standin* over him with his 
hand on the gun-shot wound in his neck, that they say can't 
be bandaged nor done nothin' to, exceptin' only to keep down 
the blood, leastways not till the great surgeon comes from 
Dublin, that they've sent a tallycrack for ; and the army 
docther, he's workin' at the leg that's broken below the knee. 
Holy Vargin, it's awful to think of!" 

Effie felt so sick and faint that she could not stand. How 
was she to tell all this to poor Ellen ? 

*' Poor boy ! poor boy ! " said Mr. Grey. ** How little we 
thought of all this last night ! I hope to Heaven they'll catch 
the villain that did it." 

** If he's a mortshal man they'll catch him," said Jenny ; 
'' there's not a man, woman, or child in all the country side 
but what 'd give their eyes to see him strung up, the black- 
hearted varmint, for to touch the likes of Mr. Julian, that 
w'd never hurt a hair of anybody's head. Evei;^ peeler, 
far an' near's aftherhim, and the Captain he's fairly demented, 
for he'd as soon, and rather, have been shot himself nor see 
Mr. Julian's finger ache ; an' if he an' his men catch Pether, 
they'll not lave a whole bone in his body." 

** Oh Jenny ! Jenny ! don't speak in that way ! " said Effie, 
in a low distressed voice. 

** It's tarrible. Miss, but I can't help it." 

** They were glad to see Margaret ?" said Mr. Grey. 

" You may say that, sir, for the poor ould mistress, she had 
to be runnin' tbis away and that away, for linen and bandages, 
an' the likes of that, an' the two docthers could do nothin' 
only what they had to do : and Mr. Ward I see'd him 
standin' by the bedside, houlding a basin or a sponge, or 
somethin' that way, an' I suppose he had been called up 
sudden, afther he had gone to bed, poor blessed man ! for he 
had on his brave big linen night shirt, an' his tail coat an' 
hat over it, an' not a stitch besides ; an' if Mr. Julian had 
happened to come to, I'm full sure the sight of him w'd have 
put him back agin ; so if it was for notlun' else only to lave 
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the 8owl time to put on his smalls and gaiters, *twas well Miss 
Margot went" 

'< Mrs. Wilfred was not there then ? *' 

** Oh laws ! no, sir ; Mrs. Wilfred she took bad when she 
heard of it, and Mrs. Tatlow's with her and onld Doether 
Townley, bat they say she's in no sort of a dangerous way. 
Don't for Heaven's sake look so scarred, Miss Effie, or you'll 
be sick too. But, signs on it ! neither you nor the masther's 
got a bit of breakfast Lave alone now, an' I'll have it ready 
for yes in half a minnit." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Effie stole softly up to her sister's room, hoping that Ellen 
still slept; she had howeyer wakened, and was now, with 
hasty trembling fingers dressing herself, and smoothing as well 
as she could her thick disordered locks. 

Effie told her most of what Jenny had said of Julian, 
eofbening as much as possible the most painful details. 

<< Oh Effie ! might I, might I go to him ?" asked Ellen, 
in a voice so miserably pleading, that it went to her sister's 
heart. 

** My darling," replied Effie, caressingly, ** I think you must 
not now : you may rest assured, that everything that it is in 
human power to do will be done for him. I am sure that any 
excitement would be injurious ; and, dearest Nell, from all that 
you have told me, I know it would not do." 

Ellen's trembling hands fell helplessly. " Yes, Effie," she 
said, ** I know, what Aunt Margaret said last night was true. 
I have forfeited even .his esteem, and nothing remains to me 
now but to bear all the consequences of my own miserable 
folly. Effie ! tell no one what I have told you, tell no one 
how I loved him. It must all be buried, buried down deep, 
with all this load of misery to cover it." 

**My poor, poor darling!" said Effie, tenderly embracing 
her sister, " rest yourself here ; let me try to warm you, you 
are so cold." 

** Effie, I am going down-stairs. I must at least be there, 
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where I shall heaar or see any messenger who comes. Bat 
I can control myself. Grandpapa mil not observe any- 
thing strange: will not know that he is sitting beside a 
murderer." 

" Ellen, Ellen, dearest ! " 

** I am nothing else. Ask Jenny Tuff. Ask that priest 
from Ballynock. They told me to warn him, and I was too 
proud even to speak to him — ^too proud to speak a few words 
to save the life of one whom I loved better than all the world 
besides. Oh Effie ! I think I shall lose my senses if you do 
not allow me to go to Holybrook, and tell them all. Oh ! 
might not I go?*' 

" No, dearest ; no, surely ; it would only increase the evil. 
And do not say or think such things of yourself. I do not 
believe that our actions can in any case be judged by the 
consequences which may follow from them. You say you 
would have died for Julian. I believe you would. You 
acted from wounded pride, foolishness if you will, but nothing 



more.*' 



Ellen remained silent for a moment, then she said — 

" Effie, if there are such things now, I think I was possessed 
by some evil and mocking spirit. Oh ! you do not know how I 
spoke to Aunt Margaret last night. I think she can never 
forgive me." 

" But cannot you tell her, and ask her to forgive you ?" 

** No," said Ellen, sadly, ** if you do not allow me to tell 
Julian, I shall tell no one. Let me go down-stairs now." 

" Do, darling Nell, remain here, and allow me to bring you 
some warm tea." 

** No, I must go down. Do not be afraid, for I can control 
myself." 

She did control her feelings, sufficiently at least not to 
draw the particular attention of any one to hersell Mr. 
Grey was not sharp- sighted ; and Effie took care that Jenny 
Tuff was as little as possible about the breakfast table. 
When breakfast was over, and Mr. Grey was settled com- 
fortably in his easy chair, Effie, at her sister's earnest entreaty, 
walked out to Holybrook. 

How that dreary morning — ^more dreary for the very bril- 
liancy of its summer sunshine — passed by, poor unhappy 
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Ellen scarcely knew. She listened to her grandfather's specu- 
lations as to how it had all happened; his recollections of 
what the mountain country had been in his youth ; of what 
the Byan family had been for the last four generations — for he 
remembered Peter's great-grandfather — ^was very minnte in 
his details as to the various idiosyncracies of each, how each 
had in his own way shown that he had '' a black drop** in 
him, all except Christy, who had served faithfolly as gardener 
and man-of-all-work at Holybrook Mill for many years. Ellen 
sat by, and seemed to attend to all; the old man thought her 
an attentive listener, and she did hear the words, although they 
conveyed no meaning to her mind. 

At two o'clock Effie returned, looking jaded and weary, and 
not bringing with her any cheering tidings. JuHan was Hving, 
and the bleeding from the gun-shot wound was kept in check ; 
as long as it was so, there was a possibility of lus recovery, 
but it might break out again at any moment, and any fresh loss 
of blood would be sure to prove fatal. 

She had only spoken to Samuel Ward — all the other mem- 
bers of the family were engaged in the sick room. At the 
Mills she" had seen her uncle Wilfred. Mrs. Grey was better, 
but her baby had never lived. 

Poor, weary Effie was going up-stairs, her hat in her hand, 
when Jenny Tuflf beckoned her to come into the kitchen. 

'^ Is he bother, Miss V asked the servant girl, closing the 
door. 

" He is not worse.'* 

^^ The Lord be praised 1 And has Mr. Ward put on 
himself?" 

** Yes, Jenny, he is just as usual." 

**An' that's well, too. An* did you see Mr. Maunders, 
Miss? 

" No.'* 

*' Because I wanted to know if he'd been axin' about his 
note ? I have it here," said Jenny, reaching up at the same 
time to the top shelf of the comer cupboard ; and taking down 
the broken tea-pot, she drew from it five little strips of paper. 
** I won't say for sure what it is, maybe it's a billy-dux, or 
maybe its somethin' more, but whatsomesever it is its bother 
in your hands nor in mine — not that I could read one blessed 
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word of it, if I was to eat my head off; Miss Ellen might 
bother have took it an' read it — I'm full sare of that ; but 
yon see she was that set up and that agitated afbher the big 
bally that I jistly don't thmk she knew what she was doin' 
when she took it an' tore it up into smithereens." 

** Do you wish me to give it to her, Jenny ? " 

'< Oh laws ! no, Miss ! for if she got it again she'd maybe 
tear 'em in ten pieces in place of five — ^twice five's ten — ay, 
into ten pieces; jest take it an' keep it yourself, Miss, for 
from what Mr. Maunders tould me I'm full sure it contains 
information. An' if I was you, I'd tell your mamma, Miss 
Effie, just for to have an eye to Miss Ellen, an' afore all, not 
to let her go to no more of them big balls till she's cut her 
wisdom teeth : for she's been talked about more'ns good for a 
young lady, Miss, an' so uncommon handsome a young lady, 
too. Didn't Anne Dempsey hear down at the baker's, that has 
one daughter that's maid to the Colonel's young ladies, and 
the t'other sarvin' her time to Mrs. Johnston, the manti- 
maker, that Miss Ellen had got a gownd was fit for the 
Princess herself, an' that all the offichers in the regiment 
subscribed to buy it for her. I tould her to go along for a 
foolish hussey, that it was her parents sent it — not but that 
I knew well enough it was the Captain ; an' now. Miss Effie, 
Tm come to the long and the short of what I wanted for to 
say to you, an' that is that the Captain has no more notion of 
Miss Ellen nor nothin', an' I wouldn't say it to you, Miss, only 
I have a raisin, an' you jest get her to put him clean out 
of her head. He shouldn't have paid her the attintions, 
an' she shouldn't have took 'em ; but that's the way they 
do: they means nothin', and the girls thinks they mean 
somethin." 

**0h Jenny 1" said Effie, ** I believe you are quite mis- 
taken.'" 

** Maybe so. Miss," said Jenny, in a voice which meant 
that such a thing as her being mistaken was impossible. 
** Maybe so, but you mind me, I've said me say : an' the 
leg of lamb '11 be burnt, an' everything's goin' to jaup 
for want of bein' looked afther." So saying, Jenny ap- 
plied herself to her duties, and Effie, very weary, went 
np-stairs to dress for dinner. Slowly and sorrowfiilly she 
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put the five pieces of the note together, and read the 
contents. It had been written, as Ellen supposed, to warn 
Julian : — 

**Deab Mb. Jeffebson, — 

" Don't either you nor the Captain ride out to Holybrook 
to-night, as you value your lives. I'll explain when we 
meet. 

** Your obedient servant, E. Maundbbs." 

Having read it, Effie felt serious doubts as to whether she 
ought to have done so, though she knew it could matter little 
now. It had only been given to Ellen's care, and was not 
addressed to her. 

Taking out a fresh envelope, Effie laid the fragments into 
it, and placed it in her own writing-case. 

No one but Ellen herself, she tiiought, should deliver it to 
Julian ; but what hope was there of her ever being able to 
do so? 

Overcome with the remembrance of the scene of sorrow and 
sufifering which she had so lately quitted, the thought of her 
poor sister's anguish, and of how easily all might have been 
prevented, Effie sat down on her bedside, and wept bitterly. 

She was exceedingly fatigued in body as well as distressed 
in mind, and when Jenny came to call her to dinner, she 
found her too weak and faint to move from her own room. 
Jenny's first measure was to run for a cup of warm strong 
tea, which, it being Friday, she had brewed for her own 
dinner, and give it to Effie, along with a nice little bit of hot 
toast ; her second, to go down to the drawing-room, where 
Ellen was sitting by herself, and administer to her a sound 
scolding, for neglecting her sister, and ** allowing her to walk 
herself off her legs, and into a regular downright fever, from 
which if she should happen to recover she would be sure 
to go into a galloping decline." 

Ellen, too much alarmed to reply, hastened to her sister's 
room. Effie had in the meantime been much benefited bj 
Jenny's restoratives ; and her returning colour, and sweet 
smile, reassured her sister. There was nothing amiss with 
her except what a little rest and nursing would cure, and the 
attientions which she required, and which Ellen gave unspar- 
ingly, were, although unconsciously to Ellen's seLf, a reli^in 
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taming her mind, in some slight degree, from the all-absorbing 
thought of her own misery. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

The wound which Jnlian Jefferson had received was of the 
most serious and dangerous character, the ball having passed 
through his shoulder, injuring one of the larger blood-vessels. 
A very eminent surgeon had been summoned from Dublin, 
and the surgeon of the — regiment was also in constant 
attendance, as well as Dr. Grant, who for days sat at the bed- 
side, scarcely moving, his fingers pressed upon the wound, the 
position of which was so critical as not at first to admit of 
bandage or ligature of any kind, but a return of the bleeding 
from which would have been almost certain and instant 
death. 

After the first few days, Julian was not insensible, but so 
prostrated by the loss of blood, that he scarcely appeared to 
notice anything. He did not seem to suffer much, although, 
besides the gunshot wound, his left leg was broken below the 
knee, and he had received several other wounds and bruises, 
whether fr*om the weapon of the assassin or the fall from the 
horse could not be ascertained. 

At the end of ten days, the principal wound had closed 
sufficiently to admit of hope that with the utmost care he 
might recover, but it would be long before, if ever again, he 
could regain his former health. 

Colonel Ashton had given permission for Captain Jefferson 
to remain at Holybrook for a fortnight, but could not obtain a 
greater extension of leave, as the regiment was to sail in the 
middle of June. 

Nurse-tending was not Captain Jefferson^s forte, nor was it 
at all desirable that he should remain in the sick chamber, for 
soldier as he was, and accustomed as he had been to see 
death and suffering in their most appalHng forms, he seemed 
unable to bear their presence when they came thus closely to 
one whom he loved so well. The sight of his brother's grief 
was the only thing which appeared to disturb Julian, so that 
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the doctors thought it best that his visits should be as few as 
possible. But the extension of his- leave was the greatest 
comfort to Mrs. Jefferson, who would have found it very hard 
to part from him just at this time. 

He was most eager also in assisting in the pursuit of Eyan, 
who was without doubt the perpetrator of this deed. The 
police scoured the country night and day ; sought for the 
wretched man among the mountains, in the town, through the 
shipping, along the sea-coast ; but no clue to his whereabouts 
was ever discovered. Nance and her luggage, her ** plunder," — 
for the American term is most fitting here — sailed in the 
Liverpool boat, were traced to a low lodging-house in Liver- 
pool, but no farther. On the night of the attempted murder, 
the police, who went first to Ryan's house — ^the house on 
Iveagh Hill in which Christy had died — found that its only 
living occupant was poor Peg, who sat crouched in a comer, 
moaning over the body of her dead infant. Furniture, blankets, 
bedding, or anything which was of the slightest value, had 
been removed, but not to the house at Ballynock, whither the 
family had never gone — ^the carts which they had borrowed 
having only been used to carry their stolen goods away. 

On examining the house, there was discovered under the 
bed, so long occupied, first by Christy Ryan, and then by Peg, 
a large hole or excavation, where it was evident Nance and 
her son had stowed away their stolen goods. One or two 
articles of very small value, which had been taken from Mr. 
Tatlow's house, were still there ; the rest they must have 
taken with them in their flight. The covering, which had been 
ingeniously composed of boards, plastered over with earth, 
to resemble the earthen floor of the cabin, was thrown on one 
side, and all appeared as if the occupants had been rather 
hurried at the last. Poor Peg, it was necessary under the 
circumstances, to take into custody, although scarcely any 
suspicion rested upon her ; but she probably found in the 
hospital of the County Jail the most comfortable and peace- 
able asylum she had known for many years. When dismissed 
from thence she found a home in Dr. Grant's establishment, 
where, under the superintendence of a very kind mistress, she 
promised to make a good servant, and where she is likely to 
remain for the rest of her life. 
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Samuel Ward had at last to retnm to Dublin ; the rebellion 
could not be quelled without his aid, but ** way had opened," 
as he said himself, and he was resolved upon dismissing his 
troublesome housekeeper as soon as might be. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Fob the first three weeks of his illness JuHan appeared to 
sleep almost constantly, or perhaps, rather, to lie in a partial 
trance, occasioned by exceeding weakness; but he was not 
insensible, for when roused out of this state he knew every 
one, and showed pleasure in seeing those whom he loved 
around him. But he scarcely ever spoke. There was much 
fever attending his illness, caused by the severe wounds, but 
it was of so low and prostrating a nature, that the greatest 
fear of his physicians now was, that he would sink from utter 
exhaustion. 

At length there came a kind of crisis in the fever, and 
he fell into a deep, quiet, and natural slumber, which how- 
ever continued so long, as to make his nurses at last sorely 
dread, that he might never awake from it, and even to cause 
much uneasiness to Dr. Grant, who anxiously watched for his 
waking. He, with Mrs. Jefferson, waited in the silent room, 
which, but for the regular and quiet breathing of the sick 
man, would have appeared like the chamber of death. As 
the short summer night wore away, and the morning broke, 
poor Mrs. Jefferson felt as if she could scarcely endure the 
suspense any longer : Julian had slept since early in the pre- 
ceding day, without once opening his eyes, or tasting any of the 
delicate little morsels which she delighted in preparing for him. 

** Oh John, dear," she said at length, laying her hand upon 
the doctor's arm, ** don't you think we might wake him ? 
He's sleeping away into eternity, I'm sure he is." 

Dr. Grant shook his head. ** No," he said, " this sleep is 
his only chance ; he may waken better, much better. I do 
not feel so anxious now ; see how much the colour has returned 
to his lips." 

*' Yes, thank God/' said Mrs, Jefferson, softly ; and as she 
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leaned a little over the bed Jnlian opened his eyes, and looking 
np into her face said, smiling — 

'* That has been a brave sleep, mother, has it not ? How 
long has it been ?" 

** Ten, twelve, sixteen hours ; I am sore it has been sixteen 
hoars. And you feel better for it, my precious boy, don't you ?" 

** Better, yes, I feel quite well. Just at present I seem to 
have neither pain nor ache in either mind or body." 

** My own boy !" said Mrs. Jefferson, while tears .of gra- 
titude filled ber eyes ; << and now what do you say to a little 
breakfast?" 

<* BreakfiEtst 1 " repeated Julian, with a smile. *^ It seems a 
strange idea to me just now, but I shall do as you like." 

*^ He had better have this first," said John Grant, bringing 
forward the cordial medicine which he had prepared for the 
patient's waking. '< Perhaps afterward he may be able to take 
something more like food." 

The old lady hastened away to procure some light nourish- 
ment, which she would allow no other hands the happiness of 
preparing, and was rejoiced on her return to find JuUan able 
to take it, although not with as much relish as she could have 
wished : but it was eaten, and that was the great point. 

'* Now, mother," said the young man, when he was again 
quietly settled, ** I have had my sleep, and you must have 
yours. This night watching is very unfit for you." 

*< No, no, my boy, I am well, quite well, now that I see 
you so much better." 

** Mrs. Jefferson must go to bed now," said Dr. Grant. 
** Do, dear Madam, there will be nothing more needed, and I 
shall remain with Julian." 

** Not you. Doctor," exclaimed the patient, " you look as 
sleepy as a dormouse this minute. Go to your bed like a good 
man, I shall do beautifully by myself. Or," he continued, as 
at that moment Margaret Grey entered the room, '' here is 
Margaret, looking as fresh as tiie morning itself, she will stay 
with me, if you will not trust me alone." 

^* Well, well," said Mrs. Jefferson, ** Margaret is a host in 
herself ; I think we may trust her, Doctor ? " 

'^ Miss Grey is as good a doctor as I am, or better, much 
better in some ways," said Dr. Grant, with a sigh ; '< but if I 
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am to go away, it will not be to sleep, I have other patients to 
-visit, and this is a glorions morning for a drive through the 
mountains ; I shall be back here at eight or nine o'clock/' 

Margaret seated herself at the bedside, and Julian, who 
had begged to have the window left open, lay silently gazing 
out upon the gardens, where on grass and tree the pearly 
dewdrops were glistening. It was a bright sweet morning in 
early June ; the air was full of the fresh perfume of flower and 
herb, and newly-opened foliage, and the small birds warbled 
and twittered, far and near. 

** It looks to me like fiEuryland — like Paradise rather ;" said 
Julian, at last. <<Are not those convolvoluses which hang 
around the window like morsels of a rainbow resting among 
emeralds ? It is almost worth a long illness to see these 
things in such glowing hues — their real hues, I believe. Are 
they not, Margaret ?*' 

<' I recollect the same sensation when I was quite a child," 
said Margaret, ** when, after a long and suffering illness, I 
began to recover, and was first taken into the open air. My 
fftiher drew me in my little chair out into the garden at Holy- 
brook Mills ; the autumn flowers were in full bloom, and I was 
so delighted by their loveliness that I half fancied I had 
strayed by accident into the Garden of Eden itself.'* 

Julian smiled. ** Yes," he said, ** those clustering roses on 
which the dew-drops are still sparkling, are beautiful as the 
* first roses which bloomed o*er the four rivers.* Ah I'* — and 
a sudden spasm of pain crossed his face, and closing his eyes, 
he remained silent for some time. 

<^ Margaret 1 " he said at length, <* those lines of Ten- 
nyson's were the last I ever read to Ellen. I was reading 
them to her on that happy evening — ^why do they recur to my 
mind now ? I thought, I hoped all that was past, and it is, I 
believe. But ah 1 if that sweet tranquil sleep could have con- 
tinued longer — lasted for the remainder of my Ufe 1 It seemed 
as if all my sufferings both of mind and body were at an end ; 
peace had entered into my whole being, and I ex^joyed 

' All the qniet Gbd has given. 
Without the golden gates of heaven.' 

Now earth has come again and earthly suffering." 
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" You do not feel worse, dear Julian ?" 

'< No, Margaret, Heaven forgive me ! I fear that I feel better; 
how long it may continue I cannot tell, but perhaps I may 
return again to this strange April day thing which we call life. 
I am too weary for it yet, too tired, and too weak. Perhaps 
if I sleep I shall go back to the 'delectable country' from 
which I seemed to waken, or lying still, at least enjoy the 
loveliness on which my eyes first opened — the soft sunshine, 
the dew-spangled flowers, the fragrant air, and the singing of 
birds. It is a beautiful world after all, a very beautiful world." 

Julian closed his eyes, and in perfect silence Margaret 
watched beside his bed. She soon saw that he slept again, 
and knew by the expression of the countenance, and by the 
soft and regular breathing, that the sleep was a refreshing one. 
"He will live, I know he will," she said to herself; and then 
she bent her head upon her hands, and quiet, thankful tears 
filled her eyes and flowed down her cheeks. 

At eight o'clock the patient wakened, much refreshed, and 
Dr. Grant, who had returned, hastened to his room. 

** Well, Doctor, said Julian, as he entered, " here I am, 
after all, and much better, as far as I can judge. I thought I 
should have slept away out of the world altogether, but you see 
I have not done so yet.*' 

Dr. Grant took the wasted hand and felt the feeble pulse, 
whilst Mrs. Jefferson watched anxiously to read the expression 
of his countenance. 

'* Much better," said the doctor, cheerily, " really much 
better, though weak enough still ; that, however, I trust we 
shall soon remedy. You must eat every good thing you can 
lay hold of, and spend the intermediate time in sleeping." 

** Yery good, Doctor," said Julian, smiling. 

"And,'* continued Dr. Grant, " I have brought some good 
news for you, and for us all. Colonel Ashton has obtained 
leave for the Captain to remain at the Depot for six months 
longer." 

**0h Doctor!" exclaimed Mrs. Jefferson, " do you really 
say so ! By that time, please Heaven, Julian will be all right." 

For a moment the young man remained silent, then, turning 
to Margaret, he said, in a low voice, " I thank God that I 
can say from my heart that I am glad, truly glad." 
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" And what do you think ? " continued Mrs. Jefferson, with 
beaming countenance, ** Samuel has come back too, stolen a 
march on us all, and travelled down by the night mail. He 
has taken a bath, and is as fresh as a daisy. Samuel always 
was such a stout healthy man. As soon as he has eaten his 
breakfast I*m sure he'll go off quite ' cock-a-hoop ' to tell 
Cousin Eitty all his exploits." 

" Oh," said Dr. Grant, " if so, I hope Mr. Ward will allow 
me to send a message by him, as I have rather a serious case 
about a mile further in the country." 

" Surely, surely." 

** And of course he will let my aunts and the family at 
Bose Cottage know of Julian's welfare." 

*' Tes, I shall tell him to go there at once." 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

How poor Ellen Walker passed those miserable days when 
Julian's life trembled in the balance — ^when she could only wait, 
and hope, and try to pray, whilst her heart was bowed with bitter 
remorse and sorrow for the past — only those who have gone 
through a like misery can tell. Her Hfe had been so bright 
and bitppy until within the last few weeks : now all was gloom 
and hopelessness ; but the bitterest pang of all was that to her 
own foUy and hasty uncontrolled temper Julian's life might be 
forfeited. Poor girl ! the burden was greater than she could 
bear : it seemed to her at times that her reason was deserting 
her. Effie's kind and loving sympathy was her only consola- 
tion ; but still she felt that the long weary hours would never 
wear away. She tried to work, but her listless fingers refused 
their accustomed task. She tried to read, but every book was 
fall of painful memories : — 

" Merry books, once read for pastime. 
If we dare to read again ; 
Only memories of the last time 
Will swim darkly up the brain." 

There were many morning visitors at Eose Cottage, now more 
than ever, for they knew that Mr. Grey's family were intimate 
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with the Jefferscms, and there was much interest felt and ex- 
pressed in Julian's progress, although many of the callers were 
persons who felt no further interest than is caused hy love of 
excitement and of gossip. It was torture to Ellen to hear the 
flippant remarks of comparative strangers as to the prohable 
termination of Julian Jefferson's illness, and yet she forced 
herself to listen and to answer as if his life or death were not 
more than all the world to her. 

Although Mrs. Stevens and Kitty Grant could not be 
reckoned amongst uninterested persons, their visits were not 
the less trying : the former spoke at such length of the many 
faults of which she considered the twin brothers to have been 
guilty ; and the latter was so very plaintive and hopeless as to 
the possibility of Julian's ultimate recovery, that a violent fit of 
hysterics, or a sleepless night was sure to follow for poor 
Ellen. 

Effie resolved, at all costs, to shield her sister from the re- 
currence of these visits ; and yet it was Aunt Kitty who was, 
although in a somewhat hazy manner, the bearer of the intelli- 
gence which first brought hope and consolation to Ellen's 
heart. 

Samuel Ward had, at last, figuratively speaking, buckled 
on his armour and gone to Dublin, and, strengthened by the 
thought of Ejtty,'had calmly met his old housekeeper, and, 
to her utter amazement, dismissed her from his service. Then 
having hired new servants, and made all straight, the good 
man returned to Holybrook, rejoicing. Finding Julian, to 
whom he was much attached, really better, he felt much exhi- 
larated, and as soon as possible walked in to Glarisford to 
inform his affianced bride of the pleasant turn affairs had taken. 
When he and Kitty had spent some time together, not inter- 
rupted by Mrs. Stevens, who was confined to bed with a slight 
cold, they proceeded to Rose Cottage to communicate the joyftJ 
intelligence of Julian's welfare to its inmates, not knowing, 
indeed, how joyful that intelligence was to them, nor how to 
one it was as life from the dead. 

Effie and Ellen, with their grandfather, were sitting in the 
little drawing-room ; Effie sewing, Ellen reading aloud a long 
uninteresting article out of the Glaiisford Post, but whether it 
had been interesting or the contrary made no difiference to the 
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reader. She repeated the words correctly and distinctly 
enonghy and yet her whole mind was intent on listening for the 
little click of the iron gate, which might announce the arrival of 
a messenger from Holybrook. She had just read a paragraph 
which stated that '* the penurious conduct of some members 
of the Town Council of Glarisford in not having the leading 
thoroughfares mended, previous to the late visit of His Excel- 
lency, Lord Carlisle, had been beneath contempt," when the 
little iron gate swung to, and Samuel Ward and Kitty Grant 
were seen entering the garden. 

*' Go, dear, you had much better," whispered Effie to her 
sister; but although Ellen grew very pale, she did not 
move from her seat : it was torture to her to hear all the 
particulars of Julian's illness, but listen she must, and 
Samuel Ward would surely bring the latest intelligence. But 
oh the misery which she every day Buffered at the approach of 
the messenger from Holybrook, — ^the mesenger who might 
bring such fearful tidings 1 and the few moments which elapsed 
between the shutting of the little gate and the knock at the 
hall door seemed to her all but unenduraUe. 

Samuel and Kitty stopped after they had walked a few 
paces up the garden ; Kitty bent her head, and Samuel, draw- 
ing forth a large lawn han^erchief^ took off his spectacles, and 
wiped them carefully before replacing them on his nose. 

They were only looking at the stocks, which still bloomed 
around the summer-house ; but poor Ellen thought they paused 
because the intelligence which they brought was too dreadful 
to them to impart. For some moments they appeared engaged 
in earnest consultation ; then Kitty walked a few steps toward 
the house, then Samuel said something which recalled her to 
his side, and again they conversed together for some moments. 
Ellen, trembling all over, caught her sister's hand for 
support. 

** What ails the old bodies ?'* said Mr. Grey, hobbling to the 
window. ** Why don't they come and tell us about the poor 
lad ? There they go again 1 Upon my word, one might 
almost fancy they were a pair of young lovers. Mr. Ward 
must have a bee in his bonnet, as the Scotch say : that big 
beaver of his is large enough to hold a whole swarm.'* 

<< Must not Julian be better?" said Effie, addressing her 
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grandfather^ while at the same time she pressed the poor cold 
hand which held her own ; "I think if it were not so they 
would come at once." 

"I don't know, I'm sure," said Mr. Grey; "but for my 
part I think there must be something very serious the matter. 
Don't you see Mr. Ward wiping his eyes and blowing his nose ? 
I'm not naturally nervous, or over-anxious, but the last account 
of Julian was not favourable." Then Mr. Grey, quite out 
of patience, threw up the window — ** Come, come, my good 
friends," he called aloud ; " if I were only able I'd run down 
to meet you. Is there any change in Julian ? " 

Kitty, whose natural nervousness was not at all decreased by 
her happy prospects, started, and hastened up to the window, 
looking pale with agitation. 

" Oh ! " she exclaimed ; ** Samuel — that is, Cousin Samuel 
came on purpose : that is, almost altogether, to say, that John 
had such a very serious case, quite alarming, so he sent word 
by him — I mean Cousin Samuel — that Julian had had a crisis, 
so much so that there was reason to fear he would never waken 
again, and that we must endeavour to hope ; and he really be- 
lieves it was quite for the best." 

** What's for the best ? I don't understand what you're talk- 
ing about, Miss Grant. I'll call that good man of yours, may- 
be he'll be able to tell us more." 

**0h ! — a — George Grey," said Kitty, gaspingly; ** it's only 
Cousin Samuel" 

<* To be sure, to be sure ! you don't suppose I mistake him 
for anyone else ; but if you don't wish him called, come in 
yourself at least." 

Kitty obeyed, and entering the hall door was soon in the 
drawing-room. 

<< Now take a seat, and tell us all about him," said Mr. 
Grey, ** for upon my word we're very uneasy." 

Now although Kitty Grant took the liveliest interest in 
Julian's welfare, the thought of the young man was not quite 
uppermost in her mind just then ; and supposing that by 
** him" Mr. Grey meant Samuel Ward — and fliat it was on 
account of their matrimonial prospects he felt uneasy — she be- 
came more and more agitated. She had kept her engagement 
a profound secret from everyone, except her own sister and 
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Mrs. Jefferson, and she conld not tell, nor did she, in her 
present confusion, wait to consider how Mr. Grey had become 
acquainted with the fact. 

** Oh ! — a — " she gasped once more, whilst at the same time 
she nervously unfastened the white ribbons with which her 
grey silk bonnet was tied. ** I hope you won't think it wrong 
in me : but I had not meant to tell you, at least, not till 
Margaret was here, because I was afraid that you, like Sister 
Stevens, might think it an unguarded step ; but still, I expect, 
we have reason to hope, that it may be for the best, although 
she does not quite see with us ; but Cousin Samuel says '' — 
without such high authority Kitty would not have ventured to 
make this presumptuous assertion — ** Cousin Samuel says that 
Sarah might be mistaken, and that we may be encouraged to 
hope that it is a right step under the circumstances.'' 

<<0h! Effie, Effie!'' whispered Ellen, at the same time 
grasping her sister's arm — she believed that Kitty Grant was 
toyiifg to prepare them for some new <md dreadful symptom 
which had appeared in Julian's case. 

Effie herself, much alarmed, was about to ask the old lady 
to speak more distinctly, but her grandfather was before her. 
" My dear Kitty," he exclaimed, ** what are you saying ? you 
must excuse me, but I can't make either head or tail of it ! 
Is Julian's leg going to be cut off? or his head? or 
what?" 

Kitty, exceedingly frightened by this sudden and unexpected 
question, burst into tears, just as Samuel Ward entered, hold- 
ing in his hand a bunch of stocks, wallflowers, and pinks, 
which filled the room with their delicious perfume. 

By this time poor Ellen was almost paralysed with terror ; 
and even Efie thought that Julian must be much worse, if 
living at all 

"Dear, dear!" said Samuel Ward," and while he laid down 
bis nosegay, and took off his gloves, he looked enquiringly 
from Kitty to Mr. Grey, and from Mr. Grey to Effie. ** I 
hope," he said, **you have not received any uncomfortable 
account from absent friends ?" 

** Not unless you or Kitty brought it," said Mr. Grey. '* Is 
Julian Jefferson dead or dying ?" 

** Oh dear no ! Did not Cousin Kitty inform you that 
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Julian is qnite better. John Grant, indeed, says that he has 
few fears for him now, and the leading surgeon coincides." 
Then taking a seat beside Kitty, he said, '' What is disturbing 
thy mind, my dear ? " 

** N — nothing," replied Eitty, in a tremulous voice ; "but 
thou knows, thou always knew, that I am foolishly nervous. I 
thought George Grey asked me about — about us, and I belieye 
he didn't — and doesn't understand." 

** I don't say I do either," said Samuel Ward. ** But per- 
haps you are not aware that this dear ' Friend ' is likely to be- 
come my wife ? I fEuiey she was about to tell of our prospect, 
but I can't quite say." 

** Well, well ! " exclaimed Mr. Grey ; " Tm sure I wish you 
all the happiness in the world : but who would have thought 
it ! Was that what you were telling us, Kitty ? — I beg a 
thousand pardons." 

*^ Oh, Aunt Kitty, dear I " cried Effie, kneeling down beside 
the still weeping old lady, " do excuse us ; indeed, we were 
very stupid, and it was very hard to you for us not to under- 
stand you at once. I am very glad, very glad indeed, for I am 
sure you will be so much happier." 

'< So, I expect, shall I," said Samuel Ward ; *^ and dost 
thou know, Euphemia," he continued, with a slight elevation 
of his brows, and rounding of his eyes, '* I have dismissed 
Betty !" 

Effie clapped her hands, and in her excitement was veiy near 
saying something about her two old friends being delivered 
from their tormentors — namely, Sarah Stevens and Betty ; bat 
stopping short, she only repeated, " I am glad, very glad in- 
deed." 

** Come then, Effie," said Mr. Grey, " get some lunch ready 
for our friends, and bring out a bottle of tibe old Madeira, that 
we may drink to their health and happiness — Julian recover- 
ing, and a wedding approaching 1 I really think the tide has 
turned, and we have done with misfortunes for awhile. And 
here comes the post," he continued,, as the red- coated messen- 
ger appeared at the gate; ''and he brings good news I*m 
confident — good and evil always come in threes." 

Effie took the letter which the postman brought to the open 
window. '* It is from mamma," she said, when she had perused 
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its contents ; '' she is qnite settled at Arranmore now, and she 
wishes ns to join her there as soon as possible, if yon conld 
only come with ns, grandpapa. Mamma is so anxious to have 
yon, and Jenny will be able to take care of the house." 

''1*11 go, to be sure, with a heart and a half," said the old 
man. ** Didn't I tell you that there was more good news 
coming ? There's nothing I'd like better than a month at the 
sea with Marion." 

Ellen had been every day dreading this summons from her 
mother, knowing that at Arranmore communication with Holy- 
brook Abbey must be much less frequent ; and while Julian 
Jefferson's life hung in the balance, she had felt that she cotld 
not endure the idea of trusting only to occasional intelligence. 
Now, however, that he was really better, the case was diffe- 
rent, and she too felt that the change to Arranmore would be 
an additional relief. 



CHAPTER XXXVin. 

It too often happens, that when one all-absorbing source of 
anxiety is removed, another takes its place ; and even if the 
natural proportions of the new trouble are very much smaller, 
it' has a faculty of swelling itself out, and puffing itself up, so 
as to fill all the space before occupied, and in right of being 
present, appearing almost, if not quite, as great as that which 
has passed away. All do not, many may not, experience this ; 
but those who know nothing of it, and who give to each trial 
as it comes its due and proper place, must possess minds both 
healthy and well regulated. 

Ellen Walker's first feelings, when she realised the truth that 
Julian Jefferson's life was no longer in peril, were feelings of 
unalloyed unspeakable joy and thankfulness ; and yet, many 
hours had not passed ere she remembered how far happiness or 
peace might be from returning to her own heart. 

It is possible that for that day no selfish thought might have 
intruded on or marred her happiness, if it had not been that in 
arranging some things which she was to take to Arranmore she 
happened to open the drawer into which she had, on the morn- 
ing of the ball, thrown the flowers which Julian had given her. 
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The drawer had been closed since then, and now as she opened 
it, the sweet pei^fume, so long shut up, rose, and was wafted all 
around, seeming to envelope her in a cloud of vivid but most 
painful remembrances. The soft peculiar fragrance of the hot- 
house rose, which she and Julian had together tended, and the 
aromatic odour of the stefanotas, familiar too, for had she not 
gladly received and carefully kept the flowers which first 
opened, and which Julian had given her. For a moment she 
seemed to live over again the happy hours which they had spent 
together in the sunny spring-time ; then all that had since 
occurred followed with equal distinctness ; and lastly, with the 
bitterest pang of all, came Julian's words to her in the conser- 
vatory of Glarisford Castle — ** I believe you know that I love 
you, but you cannot know how much ; " and her own cruel 
mocking reply — ** I think I do know, and I assure you sucb 
regard is valueless to me/' Oh ! those false, false words which 
she could never recall, and which he would never forget She 
knew her own heart now — there was no pride, no excitement 
there to gloss over or disguise her real feelings. 

" Oh ! oh !" she exclaimed, clasping her hands in an agony 
of sorrow ; ** I cannot, cannot bear it ! If he only knew that 
all that I said was false — if he only knew what I have suffered, 
I think I could ; but I shall never see him again, and he will 
never, never know." 

Shuddering, she closed the drawer — it was too hard to look 
upon the poor withered flowers, and to smell the fragrance 
which still arose from them : the flowers seemed but a picture 
of what her life was now, their perfume, the memories which 
would cling to her as long as that life should last — memories 
which might have been so sweet, but which now were only pain 
and bitterness. 

The first stanzas of a melancholy little song which Effie 
and she had sung together many a time when they were at 
home seemed wailing through her mind. It was a song which 
their father liked to hear them sing, and they had often laughed 
merrily at the idea of his fancying one which was so senti- 
mental ; but there was in its peculiarity something attractive. 
The words were not much in themselves, but the music which 
accompanied them was very peculiar — ^the first part full of 
wailing and despair, the second part all hope and triumph. 
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Ellen felt now as if she mnst sing them again. There was no 
one in the drawing-room she knew ; she did not wish anyone to 
hear her, hut sing them she must— they were like the dirge of 
all the happiness which had passed from her life for ever. 
Going down-stairs she shut herself into the drawing-room, 
opened the piano, and, to a weird and wailing accompaniment, 
sang the following words : — 



it 



They are gone, like the roses of last year's June, 
They are gone, like the smiles in last April's sky ; 
The roses were sweet, but they withered full soon 
The sunshine was bright, but it soon passed by. 

** Think not again of those vanished days, 
Think not of all that made them so bright ; 
For gone for aye are the glowing rays 
Which shed round my path their delusive light. 

" All the fond hopes to my heart, once so dear. 
All the fair dreams which my fancy e'er knew. 
Lie dead like the roses, as withered as sere, 
Faded and gone is each radiant hue. 

" Bury them lowly, and think not again, 
Even of the grave, where their cold relics lie ; 
Every remembrance is vainer than vain : 
Even from their ashes my memory must fly." 

With the last melancholy wail of the music, Ellen's voice and 
fortitude forsook her, and throwing herself on the sofa she 
burst into tears. 

** My sweet Nell I my own darling ! ** said Eflle, who, half- 
alarmed at the sound of music so long silent in the cottage, had 
hastened to the drawing-room. "My darling, why are you 
unhappy to-day, when our hearts are all so fall of thankful- 
ness?" 

" Oh, I don't know : I am very miserahle, and I could not 
help singing that wild old song. We used to laugh when we 
sang it, Effie, simply because it was so miserable, and now I 
feel it all true, too true.'' 

** But if you must sing the first part, why not sing the second 
also ? Come, I shall sing it for you, Nell," — and seating her- 
self at the piano, ElQQie sang the concluding stanzas, while the 
accompaniment, changing with the sentiments, seemed to 
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breathe now of hope and promise as the first had told only of 
despair : — 

'' Listen, sad sonl, let thj sorrowing cease, 
Nor by earth's clonds be thy spirit o'ercast ; 
Look ! for on high shines the bright bow of peace, 
In the fdture's glad promise forget the stem past. 

" Dark clouds are above thee, aronnd thee e'en now ; 
Bat the rainbow of Hope on those clonds shineth bright, 
Thongh the sun of thy life may be sinking and low. 
Its rays can still change every raindrop to light. 

" And again it shall rise, and a bright sunny mom 
Shall succeed to the long night of sighing and tears : 
New beauties shall bloom, and new sunshine adorn 
The fresh pathways which lead thee to happier years." 

'* The despair is all for me/* said Ellen, sadly, as her sister 
ended, " but none of the hope. I am thankful — oh ! unspeak- 
ably thankful that Julian is out of danger, and I am glad, too, 
that we are going to Arranmore. I am satisfied to go any- 
where — to the ends of the earth, the farther the better ; I do 
not care where I go, for I shall never see him again." 

** If he recover, dear Nell, as I do trust he will, you will, pro- 
bably, often see him again.*' 

''No!'* said Ellen, shaking her head sadly; ''ah no, 
Effie ! If I could only know that he could ever forgive me I 
should ask no more. I can never see him again after all that 
has passed, — after all that I have done and left undone,'* — and 
seating herself on the floor at Effie's feet, she rested her head 
disconsolately on her sister's lap. 

" Why be so hopeless, Nell ?" said Effie ; " yon have had 
one great happiness to-day in hearing that Julian may recover ; 
try to think of that, without dreading the future or mourning 
over the past." 

" Ah yes, Effie ; you think I may be calm and quiet like 
yourself, but you do not understand my feelings — you cannot, 
for you never loved anyone — anyone, I mean, except papa and 
mamma and me, and all the people you ought to love." 

If Ellen had been thinking of anything except herself and 
her own troubles, she would have seen the look of pain which 
crossed her sister's fftce ; all that she did observe, however, 
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and perhaps she did not notice that either any more than we 
notice the fresh air and sunshine which are aronnd ns every 
day, was the gentle hand which stroked her hair, and the loving 
voice which said, — 

<< My darling, I do not mean to make little of your suffer- 
ing ; I only wish yon to have more hope. Time may hring so 
many changes, and, with God's blessing, so many consolations ; 
all may end so differentiy from what yon now fear. Julian did 
really love you ; do you think he can forget you so soon ? '* 

" Forget ! no, people have not the power of forgetting so 
quickly, I wish they had. He will remember me well enough, 
but only to despise me. Aunt Margaret knows him better 
than anyone else, and she told me I had forfeited even his 
esteem.'* 

" I scarcely think so, Nell. He will not, I am sure, have 
judged you harshly ; he believed that you preferred his brother, 
and he is too generous to have blamed you for doing so." 

*' But oh, EjQQie ! he will never know the truth, for I did all 
in my power to make him think that I liked Captain Jefferson 
— I was so silly." 

** And what of Captain Jefferson's feelings, Nell ? Have 
you no compunction about him ? " 

The first faint glimmer of a smile which had been there for 
many a day played round Ellen's lips. 

** Oh no, Effie," she said. *' Julius did not think so, he 
could not" 

** Why, dear? you may have deceived him as well as others." 

" But I never thought of caring for him more than as — as 
Julius, my old playfellow. I knew he was a person with whom 
I might be as pleasant as I pleased — I do not mean that as an 
excuse — but might not I, Effie ?'* 

** He is not your playfellow now, dear." 

" I know," said Ellen, sadly, ** and I did know always, for 
oh, it was very wicked of me ; but my greatest wish was to 
make Julian believe that I disliked him, and — and — liked his 
brother." Then, as a sudden recollection struck her, she con- 
tinued quickly : ** I never spoke to you, EflSie, — and, indeed, I 
had forgotten all about it until this moment, — of what Captain 
Jefferson told me on the night of the ball at Glarisford Castle. 
I do not know why he told me, for I certainly did not ask him 
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anything about his own affairs ; bnt when we were resting in 
the conservatory, after one of the dances, he said, that the 
reason why he felt so mnch in leaving Ireland now was, that he 
was very much attached to some young lady ; I am not sure 
that he said he was engaged — no, I thmk he said not — ^I think 
he said that he feared his affection was not returned. Was it 
not strange for him to tell me all that ?" 

** Are you sure that he was not speaking of yourself, Nell?" 

** Perfectly sure. I fancy it must have been Lady Cornelia, 
because he seemed so hopeless ; but was it not strange for him 
to tell me?" 

Effie did not at once reply, and Ellen repeated the question. 

** Do you not wonder that he told me ? '* 

*' I am not sure that I do," replied Effie, in a hesitating 
tone. 

"Why?" 

** Never mind now, dear." 

** Was it not because we were such old Mends ?" 

'* I do not think that was altogether the reason." 

«*Whatwasitthen?" 

'^ I fear," replied Effie, with hesitation, and blushing as 
much as if she had been herself in fault ; ^* I fear Julius mis- 
understood you as well as others." 

" How ?" asked Ellen, looking up anxiously, whilst the 
colour rose to her cheeks. ** Do tell me." 

** I don't like to say this to you, Nelly, dear ; but if 
Captain Jefferson was not speaking of yourself — if he did not 
mean that it was to you he was so much attached — I fear 
he thought as Julian thought, as Aunt Margaret and I be- 
lieved." 

** What, Effie ! that I — that I Do you think he fancied 

I liked him, and that Oh Effie ! Effie ! what shaU I do ? 

What a fool I have made of myself, and I never even thought 
of this before, although now things come flashing back to my 
mind ; what must Captain Jefferson have thought ! Oh I I can 
never see anyone again. I wish there was some place where I 

could hide myself, away from every one What is that ?" 

she continued, starting, as she heard the click of the gate. 
*^ It is Captain Jefferson himself," she cried, as she sprang to 
her feet. ** Oh Effie ! you must tell him that I never, really 
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never thonght of such a thing, won't you, Effie, darling ? I 
can't stay — ^I can't see him ; but you must tell him how it was 
— you know, you can say anything." 

Then Ellen hastily left the room ; but Effie, kind as she was, 
did not promise to comply with her sister's parting request. 

She took up the piece of embroidery which she had laid 
aside while speaking to Ellen, but her hands trembled, and the 
few stitches which she completed in the interval between Captain 
Jefferson's knock at the hall door and his admission to the 
drawing-room, were very unlike her usual neat style of embroid- 
ery. When the young man entered, however, there was in her 
deportment little evidence of mental perturbation — none, per- 
haps, except that the usually very pale tinge of vermilion in 
her cheeks was deepened two or three shades. 

** You have already heard the good news which has glad- 
dened all our hearts to-day P" said Captain Jefferson, as he 
took a chair near the window beside which Effie was seated. 
** Yes," she replied ; ** it has made us very happy." 
** It has lifted a fearful weight from my mind. I could 
scarcely endure the idea of leaving Julian, when I felt that the 
first letter which should reach me after my departure might be 
to tell me of his death. Now, the doctors all agree that 
danger is past, and that he may recover rapidly. By this 
morning's post also, I have received orders to remain here at 
the Depot for six months longer, so that before I sail I trust 
his health will be perfectly restored." 
^* How very pleasant !" said Effie. 

** Yes, I ought to think it very pleasant too, and I need not 
tell you how thankful I am for Julian's recovery ; but I am a 
discontented fellow — I always was, you know." 

** Were you?" said Effie, smiling ; *• I did not know." 

** You will believe me, perhaps, when I tell you that these 

two happy circumstances do not satisfy me— indeed, are very 

fax from completing my happiness. In fact, although I could 

have gone away with a good grace, I cannot stay at home 

unless Effie, dear Miss Walker," continued the young 

man, bending forward, ** why are you so cold to me ? you who 
are all kindness and goodness to others." 

** 1 do not mean to be cold or unkind," said Effie, trembling 
greatly : ** you have mistaken me." 
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•* I wish I had — I wish to Heaven I had mistaken you. 
No, it is you who have mistaken me. You think me frivolous 
and changeable, but if you could see into my heart you would 
think so no longer : I have never changed from loving you, and 
I never can. Oh ElQQie ! if you are not otherwise engaged, will 
you not try to return a little, a very little of the affection which 
1 feel for you?" 

Poor Effie, generally so calm and quiet in all her ways, now 
replied to this appeal by a violent fit of weeping — her feelings, 
so long curbed and kept within bounds, would bear the re- 
straint no longer. Julius, much alarmed, earnestly begged her 
forgiveness. He took the little trembling hand in his own, and 
she did not withdraw it ; and when the first violence of her 
emotion was passed, she looked up, and smiling through her 
tears, said, — 

** Julius, I may have deceived you, but T never deceived my- 
self. I have only been cold to you because I loved you bo 
much." 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Ellen had hastened up to her room, her cheeks burning with 
blushes, and her eyes glistening with tears. What was this 
new trouble that had come upon her, or, rather, that she had 
herself heedlessly rushed into? Almost mechanically she went 
to the dressing-table and began to smooth her hair. In the 
mirror she saw a reflection which was certainly very beautiful, 
and from which her present agitation did not in any way 
detract. 

Could what Effie have said be the case?— had Captain 
Jefferson really believed that she loved him ? and did he love 
her? 

She had had very little experience of the world or of the world's 
young gentlemen ; but since she had come to Glarisford, she 
had discovered that she was more beautiful than most other 
girls, and that she was, consequently, much admired. She 
had read that in a great many eyes — very handsome and very 
distinguished eyes, too, at the ball at Glarisford Castle. But 
Cpptain Jefferson ! what had his eyes or his tongue either said 
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to her ? She tried to recall his words, and recalling them, 
she could not be quite snre that she had clearly understood 
them. 

Had he really been speaking of some other person, or of 
herself, as Effie had suggested ? Her heart beat quicker and 
quicker as the conviction grew stronger in her mind, that the 
young officer had been speaking of herself — had, in fact, al- 
though in rather a covert manner, actually proposed for her. 
To do her justice, Captain Jefferson's words had been very 
ambiguous. He wished to make her aware of his affection 
for her sister, and hoped that he had done so ; but every 
one must allow that it is not a very easy task for a young 
man to tell a beautiful girl, who he thinks may have a very 
considerable penchant for himself, that it will be quite impos- 
sible for hun, under existing circumstances, to return her 
regard. 

Poor Ellen ! she thought over and over again of all that he 
had said to her at Glarisford Castle ; then she remembered his 
late visit on the evening foUowing the ball ; various things which 
he had then said ; and last, and worst of all, she remembered 
the song which she had then sung. Had not Margaret con- 
cluded from that song that she was engaged to him, and might 
not he himself have thought the same ? And oh — that dress I 
perhaps her acceptance of that dress was an acceptance of his 
suit. What would he say now ? How could she disabuse his 
mind ? And there he was, down in the drawing-room, talking 
to Effie. Would Effie tell him all ?— she feared not. They 
were, probably, talking on common-place subjects ; and Jenny 
would surely be sent to call her in a few moments, as soon 
as the Captain should explain to Effie that he wished to see her. 
Then she must go down, and then what could she say ? It 
would be very difficult. 

She turned, and opening the press where the ball dress still 
hung, gazed on its somewhat crumpled magnificence. ^* I shall 
ask him to take it back. Could I not at least do that ?" she 
said to herself; *^ and would he not understand all that I meant ? 
I hope he would ; but I don't know that I could give it to him 
myself — perhaps if I make it up into a parcel, and write a little 
note. Yes, I think that will be best, and Effie will take both 
to him I" 
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So thinking, she looked ahont her for writing materials. 
Her writing-case was down- stairs ; but Effie, she knew, always 
kept pen, ink, and paper in a neat little desk in her own room, 
and thither she repaired. For a moment she listened at the 
head of the stairs ; the drawing-room door was shnt, and all 
was silent below : ElQQie and Julius had not yet got through all 
their common-places. 

Effie's desk was, as she supposed, in her room. She opened 
it ; but here, alas ! another trouble awaited her — from the 
first envelope which she took up fell the five pieces of Mr. 
Maunders's note to Julian. She looked over them, and as she 
did so, all the colour fled from her cheeks : " Oh, if I were 
only dead, she exclaimed — if I had died long ago before all this 
had come upon me — before I had done all this harm. I have 
done nothing but injury to anyone.'* 

At this moment Effie entered the room. She wonld at once 
have told Ellen of all that had passed between herself and 
Captain Jefferson, but how could she communicate her own 
happiness to the doleful face which was turned toward her on 
her entrance ? 

** Effie," said the younger sister, with a quivering voice, 
" I came to your desk for some paper, and the first envelope 
which I took out contained these fragments. How strange 
that they should turn up so ! but it is always the way when 
a great crime is committed — the proofs of it always tan 
up. 

** My darling Nell, do not talk in that wild way : you know I 
told you that you must not. There is nothing strange in these 
papers being here. I meant to have told you of them as soon 
as Julian was better, as he is now. Jenny picked them up 
from the ground where you threw them, and thinking they 
might be of consequence, and not being able to read writing 
easily herself, she gave them to me, that is all. They contain 
but a few lines : they were, as you supposed, written to pre- 
vent either Julian or his brother from going out to Holybrook 
that night.*' 

Ellen laid her head on the table and moaned piteonsly. 

** My poor Nell ! you cannot, must not dwell on that. Yon 
did not know what you were doing, and it is, or will be, all right 
yet, I trust." 
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'* Never I '* said Ellen ; "but these, at least, must be given 
to the person to whom they are addressed. It is my duty, and 
my fitllng punishment to tell Julian of them — not to speak to 
him, for I never intend to see him again ; but I shall write a 
full explanation — ^write, at least, that I tore up the letter, and 
that it was all my fault from beginning to end, and enclose 
these fragments.'* 

<' Indeed, Nell, you must do nothing of the kind.'* 

*' I think I ought, Effie, and I think I shall." 

After much persuasion, however, Ellen at last consented not 
to act upon this point of conscience until Julian was quite well, 
or, at least, so much better that there could be no risk from 
excitement. Ellen was to retain the fragments in her charge : 
she believed it to be her duty to lieep them until they should 
be given up to the rightfiil owner. 

*' Effie," she said, as she was leaving the room, " is Captain 
Jefferson downstairs still ?" 

"No, dear; he has gone in to Glarisford, but he said he 
wonld be back to tea." 

"Did he!" exclaimed Ellen, looking much frightened; 
" and did you tell him what I told you ?" 

"What was that, Nell? I don't recollect," said Effie, 
blushing. 

" Did you tell him anything about me ? " 

" I do not think I did, but—" 

Not allowing Effie time to finish her sentence, Ellen hastily 
shut the door, and returned to her own room. There was, she 
fimcied, no time to be lost. She would paper up the dress, and 
give it to the young officer immediately on his return, and so 
end that portion of her troubles. 

When, at about half-past six. Captain Jefferson entered the 
hall of Bose Cottage, Ellen was waiting for him, her parcel in 
her hand. 

** Please come into the dining-room," she said, while her lips 
quivered ; ** I want to speak to you," — and she led the way. 

The young man followed, with alert footsteps, but with a 
failing heart. He thought that his worst fears were realised, 
and that all unintentionally, although not, he apprehended, 
without blame on his part, he had gained Ellen's affections. 
He was not much relieved when she carefally closed the door, 

X 
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and laying her hand on the hirge paper parcel, said, '< Captain 
Jefferson, this is the dress you gave me, please tftke it back, for I 
cannot wear it again, or keep it : I shoidd never have taken it." 

" But — ^but — " said the yonng officer, altogether at his wits* 
end as to what he onght to say ; and scarcely knowing whether 
to be amnsed at the girFs simplicity, wounded by the return of 
his gift, or alarmed tibat this should be, as it appeared, the re- 
sult of the declaration of his affection for Effie. '' But — but 
— ^you will surely keep it, will you not ?'* 

« I cannot ; it would not be right. I was silly, and did not 
know ; but now I am sure it would not be right." 

This was sadly conclusive. Captain Jefferson looked despair- 
ingly out of tbe window in search of an idea, but finding none, he 
thought it would be better, perhaps, to come to the truth at once. 

** But you would accept a present from me if I were your 
brother," he said. 

<* You are not my brother. Captain Jefferson." This Ellen 
knew was qnite the thing to say on sach an occasion. 

** But I trust that I shall be your brother ; your sister 
Effie has promised to be my wife." 

'* Effie ! " exclaimed Ellen, opening wide her large eyes, and 
looking full into the young man's face. She could not, at first, 
realise such an astonishing fiust — she had never thought of Ef&e 
being in love with, or marrying anyone, much less Captain 
Jefferson, whom she had always seemed rather to avoid. 
** Oh Julius f " she said at length, << I am so glad ; but so very 
much surprised." 

Then in an instant Captain Jefferson knew how matters 
stood — saw at once that it had been with a view of crushing his 
aspirations, with regard to herself, that Ellen had wished fot 
this interview, and he could scarcely repress his merriment. 

However, there was nothing unsuitable in smiling and look- 
ing very beaming as he said, ** Did not Effie tell you of my 
happiness ?" 

" No," replied Ellen, thoughtfully ; " but perhaps she would 
have told me all, but that I was only talking and thinking of 
myself. I am always doing so, Julius — always thinking of my 
own misery ; but, nevertheless, I am very glad that Effie loves 
you, and very glad, too, that you are to be my brother." 

Julius took her hand and pressed it warmly. << But, your 
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misery f dear Ellen ! ^* he repeated, in a tone of mnch gnrprise ; 
'* I do not understand ; you are not unhappy, surely ?*' 

" Oh, I am very, very miserable,'* sobbed Ellen, turning 
away. "I have done very wrong; you, of all people, will 
never forgive me, never." 

Then Ellen could not avoid telling what her misery was, 
and how very much she had been to blame with regard to Julian, 
as it had been in her power to have prevented all that had be- 
fidlen him. 

Captain Jefferson was very sorry, but was, at the same 
time, very sympathising and sensible in his advice and en- 
couragement. Li telling all this, it had been impossible for 
Ellen to conceal her affection for Julian, and Julius was 
about as much surprised at his brother's attachment as Ellen 
had been when she had heard of that of her sister. But on 
this subject he said very little ; he was not at all sure that all 
which had passed might not have considerably influenced his 
brother's affections, and, besides, Ellen conjured him not to 
speak of what she had told him to any person excepting Effie. 

Jenny Tuff, entering the room with a rattling tray of tea- 
things, and finding Captain Jefferson and Ellen seated side by 
side in earnest and agitating conversation, did not know what 
to make of it. 

Jenny was quite sure that the Captain had proposed for Miss 
Effie that very evening, and now he appeared to be saying the 
same to Miss Ellen. Maybe he was only trying to comfort the 
one that couldn't get him, for Jenny was not ** fool enough " 
not to see he liked Miss Effie the best, nor to be blind to the 
£Eict that Miss Ellen was breaking her heart for somebody, 
which somebody she now felt quite sure was the Captain, and 
" no wonder," but ** still, in all," thought Jenny, " it's not jest 
the thing for her to be crying that way, and him comforting 
her;" and she went away shaking her head. 

Dan Corr had asked her over and over again how things 
stood, but she had never given him much satisfaction, although 
she allowed him to understand that she knew a good deal. That 
night, when Dan dropped in for a cup of tea, Jenny's ignorance 
was complete — she appeared to have lost all clue to everything, 
except that both Miss Effie and Miss Ellen were the best and 
handi9omest young ladies that ever were, and would make 

x2 
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wonderfhl matclies some day or other ; '* to wbieli statement 
Dan replied, ^* Aye that ! snpposin' they can catch the gintle- 
men," npon which Dan was smnmanly turned out of the 
kitchen, and the hack-door locked behind him. 



Mr. and Mrs. Walker having given their approbation and 
consent to Captain Jefferson^s suit, it was arranged tiiat Effie 
and he shonld he married before the end of the year. 

His going to India and remaining there — ^at least for some 
time — ^was nnavoidablei and he was resolute as to not going 
without his wife. 

This, however, did not make any alteration in the proposed 
visit to Arranmore, where Mrs. Walker was anxiously awaiting 
the coming of her father and daughters. 

It was with very mingled feelings that Julian Jefferson 
learned the fact of his brother's engagement to Effie Walker. 
To himself, he did not believe it made, or would make, any 
difference ; and in the happiness both of Julius and Effie he 
would have rejoiced greatly, but believing, as he did, that his 
brother had gained Ellen's affections, he could not clear him 
from blame, and he feared that she might have much to suffer. 

It so happened, that a few days after his engagement to 
Effie was made known. Captain Jefferson was obliged to accom- 
pany a part of his regiment as far as Portsmouth, wiiero it was 
found necessaiy lor him to remain for some weeks. 



CHAPTER XL. 

It was now the end of June, and six weeks had elapsed since 
the attempted murder. 

To a certain point, Julian Jefferson's recovery had been 
rapid, much more so than any of the surgeons had anticipated ; 
but after that, after his wounds were healed, and there did not 
appear to be anything which should retard convalescence, there 
was no progress. 

It was, as those who knew him best had feared, his system 
had received a shock from which it had not sufficient energy to 
rally. His weakness seemed rather to increase than to 
dinunish ; and now the sultry summer days had come, making 
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him still more langnid, and depriving him of any little strength 
which he possessed. 

Samuel Ward had watched the invalid closely, listened to 
the opinions of all doctors, as weU as nurses, and come to the 
conclusion, in his own mind, that although none of them were 
able to do anything, still something might be done, although 
he himself could not exactly see the way in which to do it. 
Pondering on this subject, he took his seat in the 10.80 train 
from GlariE^ord to Arranmore, on Sunday morning, the 27th of 
June. He was, as was natural under present circimistances, 
going to spend the day with his cousins, Sarah and Kitty, at 
Arrs^imore, where it was Sarah Stevens's custom to go every 
year for a month or two of sea air, and where she and her 
sister were at present located ; there being, besides, the addi- 
tional inducement of attending the little Quaker-meeting, which 
was, during the summer months, held in a Friend's parlour, at 
Arranmore, every ** 1st day" morning. 

** I thought John Grant would have had more insight into 
things than to talk of hidden disease,'' said the old man to 
himself. ** I don't understand the pulse, but I think I know 
this much : it is some weight on the poor boy's mind which is 
keeping him back. To be sure I'm not quite able to see why 
this should be the case, when he has so much besides, which 
one would think might make him inclined to recover. It would 
certainly be a cause of sincere regret to me if Cousin Kitty 
were to prefer some other Friend to myself, yet I doubt if 
the circumstance wo aid permanently retard my convalescence 
were I ill, which, I am thankful to say, I never am. But then, 
persons are constituted differently. Julian has quite an un- 
common constitution ; and Ellen Walker did treat him badly. 
If she preferred Julius, she should have known her own mind 
earlier, and observed, too, that Julius did not prefer her. It is 
quite an uncomfortable state of things — quite uncomfortable ; 
and really, now, I don't know that I should be sorry if the 
young woman were to suffer a little for it — I really don't know 
that I should be sorry." 

Thus soliloquising, Samuel Ward reached Arranmore ; and on 
the platform he saw Ellen Walker, standing along with her 
father, who had come to spend a few days with his family at the 
sea-side. 
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'' Ah, h — " ex€laim«d the old man, and gathering np his 
coat and nmhrella, he stepped out of the carriage and went 
forward to meet them. 

After the first greetings were over, Mr. Walker, as was 
natural, enquired for Julian Jefferson's health ; and Samuel 
Ward, who did not just then feel much desire to spare Ellen's 
feelings, recounted all the young man's worst symptoms ; told 
of his increasing weakness, and the apprehensions of the 
surgeons, that there existed some hidden injury which their 
skill was unahle to reach, not in the least softening this relation 
hy any of the alleviating circumstances in which he himself be- 
lieved; and saying, finally, as he took the turn to Sarah 
Stevens's house, '* John Grant says, in fact, that doctors can 
do no more for him, and that his ultimate recovery is more than 
doubtful — ^fears, indeed, that he may not last much longer." 

Ellen walked beside the two gentlemen cold and trembling, 
bright midsummer though it was, and felt every word which the 
old Quaker uttered strike like a poisoned airow into her poor 
heart. 

Mr. Walker was not an observant man, nor had he any idea 
that his daughter felt more interest in Julian than he himself 
did ; and Samuel Ward, although not unwilling to inflict some 
punishment, had yet too much delicacy of feeling to watch 
whether his words produced any effect upon the girl — he looked 
straight before him while he spoke, and took no formal leave at 
parting, as it was probable they might meet again during the 
day. 

Ellen went to morning service — she could not refuse to go, 
her father and mother would think it so strange ; and she could 
not plead illness as an excuse for absenting herself. No, she 
was not ill, but suffering, oh so terribly ! — ^what illness eould be 
like it ? Julian was dying, and she could never ask him to 
forgive her : he could never know how much she loved him, 
nor how her poor young heart was breaking for his sake. 

She could not listen to the holy words of the church service, 
nor could she join in the prayers, excepting only that out of 
the depths of her heart rose the continual cry for mercy, mercy 
— healing for him ; forgiveness for herself. 

After church, Mr. Walker proposed a stroll along the sands. 
It was a lovely day, in the end of June — ^beautifol as mid- 
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snmmer conld be, with bright blae snimy sky, and soft blue 
suimy sea, which mormured a low, sweet music as it broke in 
lines of snow-white foam along the yellow sand. 

Effie, delighted to be with her father again, walked by his 
side, and would have had no drawback to her happiness, if she 
could have thought that those whom she loved were happy too ; 
but she felt sorely grieved for Ellen, and she feared, too, from 
what she had heard, that there was little hope of Julian's re- 
covery. 

"You are tired, Nelly," said Mr. Walker, as he at last 
observed the jaded, harassed look which Ellen's face had of 
late so frequently worn, and which could now scarcely escape 
the notice even of a casual observer. 

** Yes, I am a little tired," she replied, with a faint smile ; 
** should you mind, papa, if I were to wait here until Effie and 
you come back ?" 

" No, Nelly ; but I thought you would have come to show 
me the Dead Man's Cava" 

** Oh papa, you could not go there," 

" Weft, at least, the way to it." 

" EflBie will show you it." 

"For Captain Jefferson's sake — eh, Effie ?" said Mr. 
Walker, patting the cheek on which his words called up a very 
pretty rosy hue. 

" For your sake, papa, aad no one else's/' said Effie, 
smiling, as she clasped her hands round her father's arm. 

"Aye, aye, my little girl, take care of your poor old father 
while you can ; and the Captain '11 be a happy man to get you, 
I can tell him that much. Come along. We shall return this 
way, Nell, in time to bring you back to dinner." 

Left alone, Ellen seated herself on a rock, the higher part 
of which sheltered her from the sun, which was now very warm. 
Not far from her feet the wav«s ran into a little cove — a slight 
indentation in the sand — padially surrounded by rocks, from 
which hung silky streamers of pale pink and green seaweed, 
that waved slowly backward and forward with the ebbing and 
retummg waters. Out over the sunny sea the gulls wheeled 
to and fro in graceful sweeping flights ; and dovm amongst the 
breakers the £ttle divers rode gaily, now dashing beneath the 
curling waves, now sailing on the glassy unbiok^^ surfEu^e. It 
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was a calm, sweet scene ; bat there was no calm in Ellen's 
heart — no calmness in the large eyes which looked out over the 
ocean, gazing, bnt scarcely seeing what was before them. 

" Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, oh sea ! 
Bnt the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me." 

" Never, never I Oh! what shall I do ? Worse — Mr. Ward 
said he was worse — dying, and I shall never see him, never tell 
him. Oh, I cannot bear it I Oh, if I had died ten years ago 
in that cave yonder when I was a little ha|^y child t" She 
clasped her hands upon her forehead,, and two scalding tears 
broke from beneath her closed eyelids, and stole down ti^e fur 
bnt now pallid cheeks. 

From the rock on which she sat there was not mnch of the 
strand visible, and she did not observe that Samuel Ward was 
approaching until he was close beside her. Seeing him, she 
started violently, so as almost to alarm the good man, who 
after his quiet ** Meeting," had come out to take a stroll along 
the sands before Sarah Stevens's dinner hour. 

**Is it Ellen Walker?" he said, in some surprise. "I 
thought I saw a woman sitting as if in distress.^ 

Ellen would have turned away — would have escaped if she 
could — ^but Samuel Ward was standing straight before her, and 
she had not had time even to hide her &ce, nor her hot, tear- 
ful eyes. 

"Art thou ill?" he asked. 

** Yes, no, yes — I do not know whether I am or not ; " and 
then, as if moved by an impulse which she could not master, 
she looked up into his face and said, ** Mr. Ward, is he dying ? 
Is there no hope?" 

If Samuel Ward had not been the undemonstrative sober 
Friend he was, he would have given expression to his feelings by 
a long, low whistle, which would have said even more than words 
of the surprise as well as satisfaction which he experienced. 

As it was, his mouth only became a little rounder, his eyes a 
little wider open, and the eyebrows more raised, so as to make 
the forehead form itself into long deep furrows, beneath the 
broad hat brim which overshadowed it» 
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Tliis expressioQ was but an instant in passing oip^r His face, 
and in a tone of Toice which betokened real interest and solici- 
tude he said, ** Thoa means Julian Jefferson, I believe ? He 
is yery ill. Dr. Grant feiurs that he can da nothing more for 
him." 

Ellen shuddered, and grew deadly pale ; but she did not 
withdraw her eyes from the face of the old man, who seemed to 
her like a judge pronouncing upon her a doom heavier than 
death. 

** I said that Dr. Chrant could do nothing more : I did not 
say that nothing more could be done." 

" And surely — surely — they will do all for him that can be 
done," exclaimed Ellen, whilst the quick blood rushed back 
almost painfully to her face. 

** So far, no means have been neglected which doctors or rela- 
tives thoi^ht might be of service. Tell me now, EUen Walker, 
art thoQ attached to Julian Jefferson ?'* 

Ellen buried her face in her hands. 

**I see thou art : and I believe thou wert from the first. 
Tell me, for I am thy friend, and Julian's, much as if he was my 
own son, why didst thou deny thy regard for him ?" 

** I — I — oh, I thought he did not care for me.'* 

** How wert thou led to suppose this? for now, really, in all 
my experience — ^" and taking off his hat, which the heat of the 
sun made oppressive, Samuel Ward looked out over the sea,, as 
if his experience lay upon its sunny waters — ** in all my expe- 
rience, I never happened to see a more constant, or what might 
be called a more attentive, young man — really never. I 
thought he only erred toward thee in being too much so, and 
too forbearing, and that,, possibly, that was what caused thee to 
turn against him, for I have heard of young women doing the 
like." 

" I did not change toward him till — till — ^till " 

" Till what didst thou say ?" 

** Not till I heard him speak to you of me." 

** Speak of thee to me ! " and Samuel Ward, extremely 
mystified, seated himself upon the rock. **How was that ?" 

" I cannot tell." 

"Yes, thou must tell me, Ellen. Wouldst thou have 
Julian die without letting him know that thou hast wronged 
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him? — ^for wronged him thoa hast. Tell me all that thou 
canst recollect of what then supposes he said to me." 

Samnel Ward seemed to Ellen still the stem jadge to whom 
she mnst show her whole caase. She shivered again, and her 
voice tremhled as she spoke. 

'* I heard yon tell him that Mrs. Jefferson wished him to — 
to — to marry me, and he replied that — oh 1 I cannot say what 
words he said, and, hesides, I heard other people talking, and 
— I conld not hear it." 

" And where didst thou hear all these things ? I have no 
recollection of speaking of thee to Julian. Matrimony is a 
subject in which I have always endeavoured not to meddle — at 
least, until quite lately. I think there must be some mistake." 

** No," continued Ellen, in a trembling, almost inarticulate 
voice. '' No ; it was the evening Captain Jefferson came home, 
and you and Mr. Jefferson passed by the ruins, where I was 
sketching, and I tried not to listen, but, indeed, I could not 
help it, for you were close to me, although you did not see 
me. 

^' My dear girl, thou hast acted with more than common 
foolishness/' said the old man, after a pause of a few 
minutes. ^' I recollect the circumstance now ; as far as I am 
concerned in it, this is how it happened : — Sister Charlotte had 
a wish which, under the circumstances, I thought unwise, that 
thy sister, not thou, should be Julian's choice, and I, in a 
light way — for which I now feel condemnation — ^mentioned this 
to him. Thou heard his reply — that is all. And now, I really 
think I may say," continued Samuel Ward, turning and speak- 
ing as if to the ocean, ** that I did not think anyone, not even a 
young woman, could have been so uncommonly foolish, and 
make sudi a mess out of nothing/' 

Ellen had burst into tears, and was sobbing so hysterically 
as to alarm her •companion. 

'' Dear, dear ! " he exclaimed, rising to his feet, and ** dear, 
dear I " he reiterated, looking helplessly round. " If Sister 
Charlotte were here she would know what to do at once ; or if 
I had only a smelling-bottle, but I never had the like in my 
life. Dost thou think thou wilt soon be better?" he asked, 
looking down at the weeping girL '< Oh ! " as a bright idea 
struck him, '* 111 hasten back to Arranmore and bring Oojuaxt 
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Eitty : this is jnst the kind of thing she would under- 
stand/' 

" No, Mr. Ward, no," said Ellen, catching his arm to 
detain him, and looking up through her tears. "I want 
nothing — nothing in the world, hut for you to go hack to Holy- 
hrook and ask Julian, if he can, to forgive me hefore he dies 
— ^before I die, for I cannot, cannot bear it.'* 

" Take my arm," said Samuel Ward, ** and we shall walk 
back to thy father's lodgings. I am quite encouraged to hope 
that neither of you are Hkely to die just at present. Compose 
thyself, and do not hurry. There is no train by which I can 
return until five o'clock. If thou wishes to go with me, or to 
send a message by me, I shall do what I caa. Wilt thou come 
with me ?" 

" Oh no, no," said Ellen, stopping short. " I shall never 
go to Holybrook again — I shall never see Julian. I only wish 
you to tell him how deeply grieved I have been for all that he 
has suffered during his illness, and ask him to forgive me for 

the " she paused, and her voice faltered — " for the — ^yes 

they were lies which I told him. I am going to India with 
Effie and Julius when they are married, and I shall never come 
back to this country again." 

'' Ah well, that is better, at least, than saying that thou wilt 
die — but we sh^ see." 

Walking along the quiet sands, supported by Samuel Ward's 
substantial arm, Ellen felt, although no more was said, that 
there was some consolation stealing into her heart, partly, per- 
haps, from the reaction after such strong emotion, but more 
from the gleam of comfort which the old man's words afforded. 
Some way the brilliant sunshine was not so oppressive as it had 
been, and the clear blue sky and glancing waters wore a diffe- 
rent aspect. 

Samuel Ward conveyed his charge safely back to Arranmore, 
and, delivering her to her mother's care, returned to tell Mr. 
Walker that his daughter had gone home. 

Mrs. Walker was alone in the littie drawing-room which over- 
looked the sea. 

She had been suffering much from anxiety on Ellen's 
account. The poor girl's care-worn look and 'changed manner 
made her sure Uiat aU was not right, and that she was^ ailing. 
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either mentallj or physically. And now, when Ellen returned 
from her walk with pale cheeks and heavy eyelids, her mother 
felt sore that some serious illness mnst be impending. 

'* My darling child/' she exclaimed, as they entered, '< yon 
are ill. What is it?" and she lookedfrMn Ellen to BamnelWard. 

Ellen, no longer able to maintain the contr(^ which she had 
heretofore exercised over her feelings, burst into tears, and 
threw her arms round her mother's neck ; while the old man, 
feeliog that he was ** not in his place," left the room, and, as 
we have before said, returned to the strand. 

Poor Ellen told all her troubles, and received from her 
mother the tender sympathy and comfort which her own silence 
alone had, until now, withheld from her. 

Grieved and sorry as she was, Mrs. Walker could not now 
blame — could only try to console her poor suffering child, 
suffering though she were from* her own faults ; nor could she 
easily see what course it would be right to pursue. Perhaps 
the message which Ellen told her she had sent by Samuel 
Ward would be sufficient. 

*'I told Mr. Ward," Ellen had said^ ** to say nothing to 
Julian — ^nothing whatever, except that his illness had caused 
me deep sorrow, and to ask him to forgive me before he died." 

Mrs. Walker anxiously awaited her husband's return, and 
when he came, she took him aside and told him the whole of 
the affitir as distinctly as she was able* 

" A pretty mess indeed !" said Mr* Walker, when she had 
ended. <^ The fact is, you should never have allowed Ellen out 
of your own sight — ^he wants more training : she's something 
like myself, and would * cut off her nose to vex her face ' when 
her spirit's up." 

** But what ought we to do now ?*^ asked Mrs. Walker, look- 
ing anxiously into her husband's face. 

<* Do, my dear ! I don't see that we can do anything. 
The child refused him, you say. Does she wish me to go and 
refuse him a second time ?" 

" But you don't understand, Charles — ^you don't see how our 
darling is fading away." 

<^ I am not BO blind as you suppose, Marion ; and though 
I think she deserves to suffer a bit — for she treated the poor 
young fellow very badly— -do you know that in some ways it is 
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quite a relief to me. I saw she was fretting, and I was a&aid 
it was for the Captain, and that, you know, would he very 
awkward. She can go to India now with him and Effie, as 
they're only to stay out a year or two, and you'll find she'll he 
all right when she comes hack, and have quite forgotten this 
moonstruck young favourite of your sister Margaret's, and I am 
sure she's much hotter without him for that matter I " 

<<But Julian Jefferson is a most excellent young man. 
Margaret knows him thoroughly, and I am sure we may depend 
on her judgment." 

** Aye, I daresay you'd trust to her judgment sooner than to 
mine ; hut neither you nor Margaret would ever think whether 
a man had enough to support a wife or not, if only he knew a 
little poetry, and had fine feelings. Perhaps I should he the 
last to complain of that," he continued, with a smile, ** though 
whether I had any of these qualifications when you married me 
I can't say." 

** But, my dear Charles, if that he all, you know the 
Jeffersons are wealthy people compared to us.'* 

** Aye, I suppose so, if they knew how to keep things to- 
gether; but be that as it may — and, indeed, for that very reason 
Tm not going to stir a finger in the matter — ^I shan't offer my 
pretty girl to him and most likely be told that he doesn't want 
her : for Tm sure she has acted in a manner that has probably 
turned his regard into dislike 1 ^' 

** It would be different if he were well ; but you know Dr. 
Grant, indeed all the doctors, have but little hope of his re- 
covery." 

** Then I'm sure it's better not to disturb his mind any more 
about this matter. A sick man loses sight of all these things, 
and only thinks of his pains and aches. Indeed, Marion, the 
family would only be displeased with us, and with cause, if we 
were to make any advances now. Nelly will be all right in 
time you'll find ; but for the present, I'm afraid she must reap 
as she has sown. If it had all gone on right I shouldn't have 
objected, I suppose, though I'd be sorry to lose both my girls 
at once ; and Julian's not half the man his brother is." 

So Mrs. Walker let the matter rest — what could she do ? 
or, indeed, what present consolation could she offer to her 
daughter ? 
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JnliaD, as far as they knew, was dying from the effect of 
his wounds ; and although Ellen had heen much to hlame, it 
was now too late to rectify her folly, and in the young man's 
state, agitation of mind was, as they thought, sure to prove 
dangerous, if not fatal. 

The season of comparative tranquillity which Ellen had ex- 
perienced after her conversation with Samuel Ward was of veiy 
short duration. She had sent a message to Julian, and, per- 
haps, it had been right for her to do so ; but what would he 
think when he received it ? He would forgive her she knew 
— ^he might pity her ; but would he not smile at her folly and 
weakness, and think her well deserving of anything she might 
suffer ? No, she knew he would not, tender-hearted, noble, 
generous, as he was. Oh ! what had she done when she had 
scorned and tried to wound such a heart as his ? And now it 
was all irretrievable — ^too late for her in any way to make 
amends. 

Poor Ellen, as she looked out upon the wide blue ocean on 
that Sabbath evening, felt that her punishment was greater 
than she could bear, and longed that ^e were but at rest, and 
quiet beneath the tranquil waters. 



CHAPTER XLT. 

Julian Jeffebson's wounds being quite healed, there was no 
risk in removing him to the library, where he now generally re- 
mained the greater part of the day, dressed, and lying upon 
a sofa, placed near the windows, that he might have the 
advantage of the mountain view, which he had always enjoyed 
so much. He had been so placed when Samuel Ward had left 
Holybrook for Arranmore on that Sunday morning, and had been 
looking so much more weak and languid than usual as greatly 
to disturb the mind of his old Mend, and make him more 
anxious than ever to seek some remedy ere it was too late. 

Towards evening the invaUd rallied a little; and Mrs. 
Jefferson, when she had seen that he partook with a little more 
appetite than before of the delicate nourishment which she had 
provided for him, went down to evening service at the little 
church, leaving Margaret Grey to take her place as nurse. 
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The eyening was very wann, and Julian, overcome with the 
heat, had fallen asleep, whilst Margaret sat silently beside his 
conch. It was an nneasj slnmber, and he mattered a few 
words often, as if dreaming. Yet the entrance of John Grant 
did not disturb him, although the doctor stood for some time 
beside the sofa, felt his pnlse, and pnshed back the thick cling- 
ing hair from his forehead. 

•*Very low and feverish,*' said Br. Grant, in answer to 
Margaret's look of anxious enquiry. '* There seems no spring, 
no elasticity, to enable him to rise above the shock which his 
nerves have sustained." 

^^But do you not fear to wake him?'* asked Margaret, as 
the doctor again took the thin hand. 

^< No ; I should rather see him awake than sleeping in this 
way. His sleep is so deep that it would not be easy to waken 
him ; yet I fear there is little refreshment in it." 

** But this must not continue,'' said Margaret. *< Can we do 
nothing but watch him fading away before our eyes?" 

^^ It is a case beyond my skill. Miss Grey — ^beyond the skill 
of any physician, I believe — a complication which none of us 
have skill to cure." 

*' Could he have change of air ?" 

" It would be a great risk — I don't say it would be impos- 
sible. Has he ever spoken to you of anything preying on his 
mind ? " and John Grant looked keenly and questioningly at 
Margaret. 

^< I fear his mind is not quite at rest," she replied, '^ nor can 
we, I believe, make it so." 

'< Ah 1" said the doctor, and he turned away, observing that 
Margaret did not wish to continue the subject. <* There is some 
hidden ailment, either of mind or body,*' he continued — " there 
may be an injury more deeply seated than we have yet been 
able to discover. Poor boy 1 he has been delicate from his 
childhood, and although he had grown so much stronger of 
late, we have little to build on. Yet, such is the power of the 
mind over the body, it is possible that some great happiness 
— ^the lifting off of this weight, if there be such, which is 
oppressing him — might restore him as if by a miracle. Those 
deHcately-strung nerves of his have not power to fight against, 
or to overcome bodily weakness, unless they were themselves in 
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full tune, then they would be able for anything — Julian might 
be anything under favourable circumstances. Poor boy ! '' and 
again John Grant shaded the thick, damp hair from the fore- 
head of the sleeper ; ** and yet, I don't know that such as he 
are to be pitied. Common men are made of such coarse clay, 
that I often think their minds can bear anything witihout their 
bodies being a whit worse — ^they «at well, they sleep well, and 
Heaven knows they suffer well toa Shall I be too late for 
evening service?" he continued, looking at his watch. 
''Good-bye: I «hall be in time for the blessing, at all 
events." 

" He will, indeed, be in time for a blessing, sooner or later," 
thought Margaret, as Dr. Grant left the room, softly closing 
the door behind him. Then seating herself near the window, 
she looked out upon the mountain sides, where the shadows were 
lengthening, and the brilliant sunshine changing to the mellower 
hues of evening, and thoughts and memories ported each 
other in ^ick succession through her mind. She thought of 
the years of her early youth, their happiness and their bitter 
sorrows ; of that one fearful sorrow which had dimmed bH her 
after life — dinmied, but not darkened. No, there had been so 
much left — so much to be thankful for and to value, and life 
had become almost bright again until this last blow came, re- 
newing all her sorrow, and making the old wounds bleed again. 
She loved Julian dearly, and keenly felt for his sufferings and 
his sorrows, and for her niece's share in them ; nor could she 
cease to blame herself, or feel sure that ^e had done her part 
in guiding and caring for Ellen's impetuous nature. 

But was there still anything which she could do ? A great 
happiness. Dr. Grant had said — ^the lifting off of the weight 
which oppressed him — might still save his life. But where was 
that happiness to come from ? not from poor foolish heartless 
Ellen — for Margaret did not believe that she had ever really 
cared for either of the brothers, but had, perhaps, found more 
amusement in the society of Julius. 

She looked at the calm, pale face of the sleeper, almost as 
pale as death itself, except where a bright red tinge, more fear- 
ful than pallor, glowed on his cheeks. While she looked, his 
eyelids slowly opened, and glancing toward her with a smile, 
he said, '' I have been sleeping, Margaret, and dreaming bright 
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dreams. I may dream now ; although if it had heen my lot to 
remain longer in this world, I should have endeavoured to 
apply myself more to its realities — things which I looked upon 
hut as obstructions — stumbling-blocks — only to be kicked out 
of the path to higher things, but which I now see are the ordi- 
nances of God — the steps by which those who use them rightly 
may ascend to Him. If my life had been spared, I should, I 
believe, have tried to overcome those foibles and fancies which, 
given way to, as I did give way to them, I now see to have been 
my besetting sins. I should have endeavoured to think more 
of others -less of my own dreams." 

** You must try to live, Julian." 

** Try to live I" he repeated ; ** ah yes, you think T ought, 
but I cannot try to do anything now, I am so weary ; through 
very weariness I long to lay me down and be at rest — and rest 
will soon come to me. See," he said, after a pause, ** how 
lovely the evening light is as it falls upon Lugderrig and Enock- 
duff. How I have loved those mountains, where I must 
wander no more 1 Margaret, I can scarcely tell you how bright 
my life had in those last few weeks become — earih. seemed all 
glowing with a new light — a new life seemed opening before me, 
when suddenly one touch, and all the fabric crumbled into dust — 
the airy fabric which I had built, without any foundation, for, 
indeed, I do not blame her, not even in thought. How could she 
do otherwise than prefer my brother to me. Women do not care 
for such poor dreamers as I am ; and yet, for her sake, I feel 
that I could have been almost anything. Yes, even now, if I 
were spared, I would strive, aye, and I think — Heaven helping 
me — I could conquer too, struggling to do my day's work, 
whatever should betide ; but this poor body of mine is done 
for, I have no chance of fighting, and maybe it is so best : 
it might be but a miserable failure after all. ' Let not him that 
girdeth on his harness boast himself as he that taketh it off ! ' " 

** Dear Julian ! Dr. Grant says that he can now discover 
nothing astray but weakness : your wounds are all healed. 
Oh, if you could only gain strength ! " 

** That is a serious 'if' for a man who is scarcely able to 
walk." 

" But change of air might strengthen you. You might go 
to Arranmore." 
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A sndden flash overspread the yonng man's face. 

"Your sister's fiEunilj are there," he said. 

" Yes ; but they soon intend to return home." 

** It would do me no good," he said after a pause, '' even if 
I were able for the short journey; but — but, Margaret, I 
should like to see Ellen before — before it is too late. I should 
like to tell her myself that I do not blame her, not in my 
inmost heart." 

<<I do not know that that would be best, when she acted 
certainly in a manner which was not right." 

** No, it was I alone who deceived myself. Do you think it 
would be wrong for her to come to see me before I die ? " 

** Julian, you must not die," said Margaret, whilst she took 
the thin hand within her own, and looked with tearful eyes 
into his face. ** Dr. Grant is certain that you might recover, 
if only—" 

"Everything in this world seems to hang upon 'ifs' and 
'onlys,' " said Julian, with a sad smile. '' Is that my mother 
coming in from church ? " — and in answer to his question Mrs. 
Jefferson opened the door and entered, lookmg hot and 
flurried. 

" Well, mother, I hope Tatlow gave you a good sermon; you 
look rather tired." 

** Yes, yes, my boy ; you know it's a warm evening, and the 
little rise up the avenue always puts me out of breath," said 
Mrs. Jefferson, as she took a seat, and while she untied her 
bonnet strings looked anxiously at her stepson. << However, 
Dr. Grant gave me his arm up from the church, though I can't 
say he helped me either, and we met Samuel at the door. I 
told them both to go into the drawing-room at once, and not 
to come in here any more to-night to disturb you." 

** Oh no, you must all come and have your tea here with 
me. It would disturb me much more to be left; in solitude. 
You look as if you wanted your tea, and I am sure I want 



mme." 



"Well, dear, well," said Mrs. Jefferson, while her face 
brightened, " I am sure we all like much better to be with 
you. I shall tell Dr. Grant and Samuel to come in; and 
order tea directly." Then Mrs. Jefferson left the library, and 
hastening to the drawing-room she exclaimed, in a tone as 
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near complaint as her full, comfortable yoice conld assume, 
" What did you mean, Doctor ? — He's not a bit worse, that I 
can see. Yon needn't have frightened me that way. I 
declare, from what yon said, I didn't know what way I might 
find him. Bnt now, thaok goodness ! he's wishing for his 
tea ; and that's the best sign can be. He never seemed 
anxious for tea before, during all his illness. And he says we 
must all go into the library, and have it with him. Go you, 
and I'll be there in a moment. He seemed glad to hear that 
you were come home, Samuel." 

Margaret had gone to the garden, and gathered two bunches 
of roses and such sweet-scented flowers as always gave the 
invalid most pleasure, and when the tea things were spread for 
the guests, and two vases of flowers placed, one beside the 
open window, and one on the centre of the tea table, the room 
wore quite a festal appearance. 

Dr. Grant questioned the propriety of even this slight 
excitement, in Julian's weak state, for the brightness of his 
eyes, and the two crimson spots which glowed on his cheeks, 
told both of weakness and fever, and both these symptoms 
visibly increased, although the Doctor could observe nothing 
in the conversation which seemed of an exciting nature. It 
was principally between Mrs. Jefferson and her brother, the 
former asking questions about Cousin Kitty and their friends 
at Arranmore ; the latter answering in monosyllables, whilst 
he stirred his tea with a persistency which made Mrs. Jefferson 
at last conclude that there was something serious on his mind, 
and fear that a ** difficulty " might have arisen between him 
and Cousin Kitty, or more probably that Sarah Stevens had 
been interfering again. 

Samuel Ward did now, after what he would himself have 
called much exercise of mind, see his wav clear as to what he 
ought to do, his conclusion beiug that he would consult no 
one — neither the Doctor, who might think it unsafe, nor the 
parents, who might think it unsuitable — ^but simply tell Julian 
that Ellen Walker had suffered severely from her self-imposed 
estrangement. 

He did not, however, intend to say anything of this until 
the following morning, but after tea Julian begged him to 
remain. <^ I have tired out all my nurses," said the young 

y2 
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man, smiling, '< bat yon I mean to impose on, as yon have had 
so much of the fresh sea air to-day, and I hope you will stay 
with me while my mother and Margaret go out among the 
flowers this lovely summer evening." 

** Ah yes, really now, I'm quite pleased to stay with thee, 
Julian," said Samuel Ward, resuming his seat when the 
others had left the room, and he and Julian were left alone. 
At the same time, he played a little uneasily with his bunch of 
seals ; then with a hand at each side he pulled down the flaps 
of his large waistcoat, and concluded his sentence with a long 
interrogative ** ye — s ? " 

There certainly was some slight mental reservation with 
regard to the ** pleasure " it gave him to remain just at that 
time ; and he felt somewhat nervous, and not quite so sure of 
the propriety of speaking then as when he thought the time 
further off. What if the information which he had to give 
should overexcite the invalid ? What if it should not prove 
acceptable ? Besides, even to a mind as well-regulated as was 
that of Samuel Ward, it appeared rather easier to speak on a 
critical subject to-morrow than to-day. 

** You saw all our friends at Arranmore ? " said Julian, 
while he flxed his eyes on the old man with an earnest gaze, 
which said much more than his words. 

"Indeed, quite so, yes. Had a very comfortable little 
sitting with friends." 

** You did not dt all this lovely day, I suppose ? " 

" No, really no, I took a walk. Yes, I took a walk.** 

'* It is a delightful place for anyone who can walk.*' 

"Yes, I took a walk — quite so, yes," repeated Samuel 
Ward, becoming every moment more uneasy. 

** Did Aunt Kitty go with you, or were you alone ? " 

"No; Cousin Sarah thought well of keeping Kitty with 
herself, and I walked down the sands alone, until I happened 
to meet — that is, I saw and went to a — a friend." 

" Indeed ! who was the friend ? ** asked Julian, half amused 
by the evident perplexity of the old man, and a little moved 
too by some prevision as to what subject was to follow. 

" I assure thee I had no view of the kind when I went out, 
and it was quite imexpected to myself.** 

" You are opening your mouth in dark sayings, Mr. Ward. 
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What was so unexpected to yon? You must speak more 
plainly, or I cannot understand you. Who did you meet ? " 

'' Well, thou sees, as I was going to meeting I«met Charles 
Walker, and I told him that thou wert not mending as rapidly 
as we could wish, and, thou sees, he was not alone when I 
informed him of this, though at the time I did not think it my 
place to observe whether or not my remarks made any impres- 
sion ; but, as I said before, in the course of the afternoon I 
found the dear young woman sitting on a rock, evidently in 
much distress — ^really, now, quite overcome." 

** Who was sitting on a rock ? who was overcome ? " 

'' Thou sees, she acted on a mistaken idea, and I think it 
would be right for thee to overlook it." 

**For mercy's sake, Mr. Ward, tell me what you are talking 
about," cried Julian, raising himself suddenly on his couch, 
whilst a quick flush overspread his countenance. ** Speak to 
me in plain English, or not at all I am very weak, and can- 
not bear this." 

"Dear, dear! — yes, yes!'*^ exclaimed Samuel Ward, becoming 
alarmed, and more at his wits' end than even during his 
interview with Ellen : the way he had thought so clear was 
growing very obscure, and lest it might close altogether he 
rushed suddenly to the point. ** Thou hast or hadst a prefer- 
ence for Ellen Walker," he said. 

The young man leaned back upon his pillows. ** Preference," 
he repeated — " Yes, Mr. Ward, if you mean by preference the 
whole love of my heart — its first love and its last — ^I have a 
preference for Ellen Walker." 

** Oh my I Now dost not thou think thy expressions seem 
a little strong, as used to explain thy feelings towards a fellow- 
creature ? " 

Julian did not answer for a few moments ; then he said, 
*^ He who made the human heart with all its wants, and its 
capabilities, knows that sach love as I feel for her has rather 
given me power to comprehend in a measure that which is 
infinite.'* 

*'It is not a matter which I have much studied," said 
Samuel Ward ; ** but might I ask thee if the young woman 
did not act — now what thou might call a little uncomfort- 
ably?" 
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'* I shall never blame — did never blame her — £ot preferring 
my brother to me.'* 

'^ Dear, dear ! Bnt it seems to me she didn't do so ; and 
for whatever she did — as to which, I allow, I don't £eel quite 
clear myself — she is very sorry — ^is — if I might use snch an 
expression — very penitent, and she wishes thee to forgive 
her." 

** Why do yon say these things, Mr. Ward ? I am very 
weak, and cannot bear them. I have nothing to forgive. 
Love snch as mine knows no such word." 

'' I wish I had brought Kitty," said the old man, half aloud ; 
'' I do not understand these things — never was accustomed to 
them. Julian, my dear," he continued, raising his voice, 
*' Ellen Walker is, I believe I may say, as much attached to 
thee as thou thyself art to her. It was through some mistake, 
which I hope she may be able to explain to thee when yon 
meet, that her manner toward thee changed so suddenly. She 
never had any particular regard for thy brother, or for any 
other person. She acted foolishly, no doubt ; but this is, I 
understand, the case with most young women. She may have 
some — in fact, I think I may say has a considerable want of 
sense, but thou may believe me, she has no want of affection 
for thee." 

Julian looked up incredulously, and laying his hand on the 
old man's shoulder, as if to assure himself that he was not a 
phantom, but as solid a reality as he appeared to be, said — 
*' Mr. Ward, if you do not wish me to lose my reason, tell me 
all you know ; I must hear everything." 

Thus conjured, Samuel Ward did tell all that had occurred 
during his interview with EUen. 

When Mrs. Jefferson, some time after, entered the room, 
she at once observed the change which had passed over her 
step-son's countenance, and with the eye of an experienced 
nurse, she foresaw all good. There was a softened lustre in 
his eyes now which had nothing to do with fever, and although 
the face was paler than before, the drawn look of suffering had 
altogether disappeared. 

'* You're better, my boy," she said, as she laid her hand 
affectionately on his head. 

** Yes, mother," he said, looking up into her fstce. <' Mr. 
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Ward is the best doctor among them all, and perhaps I shall 
disappoint the other fellows by living a while longer." 

Mrs. Jefferson saw at once that there was something more 
than she knew, but she was too prudent to ask any questions. 
** Dr. Grant has remained to see that you are safely moved 
back to your room,'* she said ; ** and you had better go soon, 
my dear, before you are tQO tired." 

** Not until we have evening prayers all together. I should 
like it to-night, mother. Ask Dr. Grant and Margaret to 
come in.'' 



CHAPTER XLH. 

Julian Jefferson's was not the only heart in that little company 
which was filled with gratitude for sudden and unexpected joy, 
nor to whom the words of thanksgiving, although so often 
before repeated, seemed to acquire a new and beautiful mean- 
ing. There is something overpowering, almost bewildering, 
in the sudden change from despondency and sorrow to hope 
and joy, which, although it rather sits in silence, because 
language seems at first inadequate for its expression, yet 
finds that the old familiar words fall sweetly on the ear, clothed 
now with a beauty and follness, before but dimly seen or 
scarcely suspected. 

That Sunday was a red-letter day to Dr. Grant as well as to 
Julian Jefferson. When, after tea, Dr. Grant, Mrs. Jefferson, 
and Margaret Grey had left the chamber of, the invalid, they 
had gone out together into the garden to enjoy the sweet, soft 
air of the summer evening. It was lovely weather, and the 
Abbey gardens were gorgeous in their summer bloom of roses, 
lilies, stocks, and all old-fashioned fiowers, sweet and fair, 
beside numberless new-fashioned flowers, rich and rare. For 
some time Mrs. Jefferson, the Doctor, and Margaret walked up 
and down the broad promenade before the conservatories, 
enjoying the loveliness around them, until the elder lady, 
becoming uneasy with regard to some matters which were in 
preparation for Julian, returned to the house. 

There was promise of a beautiful sunset, to obtain a better 
view of which Margaret and Dr. Grant betook themselves to 
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the upper end of the garden, which commanded a fall view of 
the glowing western sky, while beneath, the broad smooth bend 
of the river reflected back the gorgeous colouring. 

** It will be still more lovely when the sun has quite gone 
down," said Margaret, *<for now the brightness is almost 
dazzling." 

** Summer dews are very heavy," said Dr. Grant ; ** shall 
you ie afraid to remain out until the sun is set ?" 

*' I ! Oh no ; the air is delightful." 

'* But, naturally, you will wish to return to the house as 
soon as possible ; you will not like to leave Julian alone much 
longer, when your presence is so much to him." 

Margaret looked up enquiringly. *' You see some unfavour- 
able symptom of which you have not told me ? " 

"No," said Dr. Grant; "I told you everything. His 
wounds are healed : he might be as w^ as ever before the 
summer is over ; but I am sure his mind is not at rest, and 
while this is the case he cannot and will not recover." He 
paused ; then looking straight into Margaret's face, he said, 
*' Miss Grey, have you it in your power to set his mind at 
rest ?" 

Margaret looked as fuUy and enquiringly into the Doctor's 
face, but with an expression of such complete mystification that 
his countenance gi*adually changed. *<In my power?" she 
said at last, rather sorrowfully. *' Ah no. Dr. Grant. If you 
mean it is Julian's disappointment with regard to £llen which 
is preying on his mind, what can I do ? I know that she has 
treated him veiy badly, and I cannot tell you how much I 
blame myself for having left the girls as I did, but that cannot 
be helped now ; " and Margaret looked sadly toward the setting 
sun, whilst something in her sorrow seemed to call up a hopeful 
expression to the face of the generally kind and sympathising 
doctor. 

" Ellen ! " he repeated. " You mean Ellen Walker ? " 

"Yes," replied Margaret; "but she is very young, and 
scarcely perhaps knew her own mind ; is now, I am sure, 
much grieved for him, and if she could return his love I beHeve 
he might yet recover, and we might all be happy again." 

" Margaret ! " cried Dr. Grant, while all the sunny ^w 
which was blazing in the western sky seemed reflected in his 
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face — ** Margaret, this is the third time I have asked you. 
Could you care at all for me ? You knoWy or, rather, you can 
never know how much I love you. Could you consent to be 
my wife?" 

This seemed rather irrelevant to the previous conversation, 
but it was not so in Dr. Grant's mind. Margaret withdrew 
her eyes from the far-off golden clouds, and turning them to her 
companion's face, seemed for a moment to read its expression. 
Then she said, " For many, many years you have possessed 
my sincerest respect, esteem, and friendship; the last six 
weeks have taught me that I could give you more — could 
return the regard which you have expressed for me. I believe 
I do now feel ibr you the affection of which I have long known 
you to be worthy." 

They said much more which it is not necessary, and might 
not be interesting to relate ; such conversations have seldom 
much interest for any except the two immediately coucemed : 
to them they are, for the time, all-absorbing. When Dr. Grant 
and Margaret returned to the library^, life seemed to both of 
them to have assumed a new aspect. 



CHAPTEB XLm. 

July is, in this country, generally the wettest month in the 
year, and its lowering thunderous skies, although they some- 
times allow the sun to look out bright and burning, are far 
more ready to weep than to smile. Nevertheless, it does 
sometimes happen that July is fine, and when it is so it is the 
very pride of the summer, warmer and more brilliant than 
June, and without a touch of the coming decadence of which, 
with all its gorgeous colouring, August gives many a hint. 
The weather, in this month of July to which our story has now 
brought us, was one of these exceptions, as bright and as 
beautifril as weather is ever known to be in these northern 
latitudes. The mornings were bright and sweet, the mid> 
days burning and splendid, the evenings soft and lovely. 

Any persons who were fortunate enough to be at the sea- 
side would not willingly leave it, and those who were inland 
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longed for a breath of the fresh sea air. Mrs. Stevens, who, 
although of course she complained of it, enjoyed warm weather 
as mnch as a cat enjoys . a good &re, would now have been 
more comfortable than usual if Kitty had not been so provok- 
ingly happy, and so intolerably busy. What was the worst 
feature of the case, however, was that the little old maid had 
evidently got from under her elder sister's control and govern- 
ance ; not but that Mrs. Stevens took every opportunity of 
telling her that she was foolish and indiscreet ; that no happi- 
ness ever came of such a marriage as she was about to make ; 
always winding up with the assurance that she, Sarah Stevens, 
had known from the first how it would end, and that Cousin 
Samuel ought to have staid at home, and attended to his 
house, his business, and the affairs of the meeting, instead of 
allowing such folly to enter his head. 

Edtty, however, only smiled ; was sur^ sister meant it for 
her good ; and as soon as the lecture was ended, went out for 
a walk along the sea shore. 

Another aggravation to Sarah Stevens was that about the 
middle of July, Kitty had evidently become possessed of some 
new secret. She was receiving a number of letters by post, 
besides those weighty epistles from Samuel Ward, written on 
thick blue wove post, very large as to envelope, sealing-wat, 
and writing, but by no means voluminoius or lively as to the 
matter therein contained; for, excellent man as he was, and 
much as Kitty honoured and esteemed him, even she could 
not say that Cousin Samuel wrote " a good letter." To thes 
letters Mrs. Stevens had brought her mind as to an inevitable 
evil; but those others with the Glarisford post-mark — ^tum 
them up, turn them down, turn them sideways — she could not 
find out who they were from, and Kitty would not enlighten 
her. She had never seen the writing before, nor did she 
recognise the seal, inhere were others which she knew were 
from Mrs. Jefferson, and a few from Margaret Grey, but her 
sister did not seem disposed to allow her the perusal even of 
these. 

Besides, Kitty was continually taking walks along the cliffs, 
towards a cove about a quarter-of-a-mile from Arranmore, 
where Mrs. Stevens knew there was but one house, untenanted, 
except by a caretaker, a deaf old woman — so deaf that even iif 
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she were objectionable it would have been difficult for Kitty to 
make her acquaintance. 

The Cove was not far from the '* Dead Man*s Cave," and 
was not more than a quarter-of-a-mile wide at its opening ; on 
either side rose high headlands, half cliff, half grassy bank, on 
which grew the hardy but graceful sea-fern, the slender blue 
companV sea-pinks, saxefrages, and many more of the 
delicate-looking little flowers which choose for themselves the 
light soil and fresh air of our shores. 

Enclosed between the two headlands lay a silvery strand, on 
which in this summer time the waves washed softly, coming 
and going with the ebbing and flowing tide, but always leaving 
some space of smooth, hard sand, and never reaching the soft, 
green turf which adorned the upper end of the Cove, where 
stood the pretty summer residence which Mrs. Stevens, the 
third day after it transpired that Kitty had a secret, was sure 
her sister visited ; and now the awful suspicion began to dawn 
upon her mind that Kitty and Samuel were about to be married 
unknown to her, either by that " light and new-fashioned 
* registration business,' or worse still, by a * hireling minister,* 
contrary to the rules of their society;" for really, since that 
affair of the entertainment at Holybrook, she had lost confidence 
even in Samuel ; as for Kitty, she had never had any in her. 
Still, she scarcely believed that she would have been so very 
indiscreet as to flt up a house for Samuel, instead of Samuel 
fitting it up for her, which duty, if they were so foolish as to 
maiTy, he certainly ought to have undertaken. 

It was agreeable, however, to have come to some conclusion, 
as all allow that suspense is worse than certainty ; and on this 
third day, Kitty having gone out at the usual hour, and being 
likely soon to return, Mrs. Stevens sat herself down in a 
window which commanded a full view of the way by which the 
delinquent must come, and putting on her spectacles waited in 
awful silence. Mrs. Walker and her daughters came to visit 
her, but she soon made it plain to them by her manner, that 
their absence would be more agreeable to her than their 
presence. 

They told her that Captain Jefferson, who for some weeks 
had been absent on duty, was coming to Arranmore that even- 
ing. She did not want to hear any more about such fooHsh 
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things; Kitty and Samuel were enough for her — far too 
much. She would not accept a pattern of knitting in the 
new Leviathan wool which Effie hrought her ; and she told 
Mrs. Walker it was full time for her to take Ellen hack to 
Lowbridge, as she was losing at the seaside all the little good 
looks which she used to boast of. 

The ladies, thua received, soon went away ; and Mrs. 
Stevens resumed her watch, looking sterner than before. But 
Kitty did not return — no, not for two hours — not till Anne 
Dempsey had spread the tea things, and the clock was striking 
half-past six. Then she saw her sister's spare figure against 
the blue sky, as she came towards her along the cliff walk. 
She was not alone. There was> a man with her; it must 
be Samuel; and she prepared herself still more for the 
battle. 

But the figures eame nearer ; and she felt— not that she 
would have acknowledged this, even to herself — but she 
certainly did feel rather disappointed to see that it was only 
her nephew, John Grant, who accompanied Kitty. She would 
have been pleased to see the doctor's cheery face at any other 
time, but her tongue was so well prepared for delivering a 
severe lecture, that it was not so easy to change its tones to a 
welcome. 

** Take oflf thy bonnet at once, Ejtty," she said, when they 
entered. '*I have been kept waiting for my tea too long 
already. I hope thou hast done with thy strange wanderings, 
for to-day at least." 

"Yes," said John Grant, "Aunt Kitty has done, and done 
well ; nothing can be nicer than all the arrangements which 
she has made at the Cove House*. Mrs. Jefferson and I 
brought Julian out this evening, and he is nothing the worse 
of the journey ; nothing wrong with him now except a little 
weakness, and if all goes on well, this fine air will soon make 
him as strong as ever he was." 

" And is this all that Kitty has been making such a fuss 
and nonsense about ! " exclaimed Mrs. Stevens, who felt really 
aggrieved by such a flat termination to the frightful edifice 
she had erected in her own mind. ** Well, really, I believe 
Kitty is weaker even than I supposed. Why need she make a 
mystery of bringing that boy to the seaside ?" 
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**We were not sure that he would have been able for 
the joamej, and there were other reasons also. Can I 
have my tea now, Annt Kitty ? Td have no objection to 
some ham and eggs, if Anne has time to fry them, for I dined 
early." 

'^ I'm sure they might at least have given Kitty and thee 
yonr tea, after patting you to so much trouble." 

** And kept you waiting still longer, Aunt ?" 

*^ I doubt if either thou or Kitty thought about my tea, one 
way or other ; if you had done so, you would have known that 
I was sure to have lost all appetite long before this, and 
( Charlotte ought to have given you your tea. I hope at least 
that thou art to have, or rather that thou hast received, a good 
fee for all thy trouble." 

** I am to have a most disproportionately large fee, Aunt," 
replied John Grant, with a merry gleam in his eyes — " one 
which I expect will keep me in good humour for the remainder 
of my life." 

** What dost thou say ?" said Mrs. Stevens, eagerly ; " the 
Jeffersons are not in a position to do such things, but they 
have always been reckless and imprudent in spending their 
money, wluch is the reason that they have not more, for if the 
estate had been better looked to they would have had plenty, 
and ought' to have paid thee well." 

** But this particular fee is not given by the Jeflfersons." 

"What!" exclaimed Mrs. Stevens, knitting her brows; 
<' and do they leave it to Cousin Samuel to pay thee ? that is 
worse even than I imagined." 

" No, no. Aunt ; but, laying joking aside, Julian has paid 
me very liberally, much more so than I wished. As to what I 
spoke of — what his illness seems to have in some way gained 
for me at last — it is a priceless gift, and one of which I only 
pray I may prove myself worthy." 

Kitty, who had during their walk along the cliff path been 
told by her nephew of his happy prospects, now sat down on 
the sofa and began to cry. 

" Nonsense, Kitty," said Mrs. Stevens, sharply ; " what 
dost thou mean, John ? there is nothing but secret after secret 
now." 

'* Well, Aunt, you will, I think, rejoice with me in what I 
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have to tell yon, which need be a secret no longer. Margaret 
Grey has at last consented to be my wife — at last returns some 
of the affection which I believe you know has been hers for 
many a long year. 

Mrs. Stevens was about to retnm a querulous answer, and 
to complain that her nephew was no better than all the rest ; 
but looking at his pleasant face, all beaming with happiness 
and contentment, and remembering that no son could have 
been kinder and more attentive to her than he had always 
proved himself, she said what, forgetting all seMsh considera- 
tions, she really felt. **I am pleased, John, really pleased. 
Thou deserves a good wife, if any man does, and I think 
Margaret is an estimable young woman." So saying, she 
kissed her nephew affectionately. Observing that this little 
scene had greatly increased Kitty's emotion, she turned sharply 
to her sister — " Come, come, Kitty," she exclaimed, "why 
can't thou fill out tea at once ? I believe thou dost not care 
how long thou keeps John starving with thy crying and non- 
sense. I think, considering what thou art going to do thyself, 
thou might conduct thyself a little more reasonably." 

''You think she ought to have a fellow-feeling for a com- 
panion in misfortune ? " 

" Tut, tut, John, come to tea. I really feel quite in a whirl. 
I hope my tea may be the means of steadying me a little." 



CHAPTER XLIY. 

It was late that evening when Captain Jefferson arrived at 
Arranmore. For reasons best known to himself, he did not 
go to the Cove House, nor tell Mr. Walker's family that Mrs. 
Jefferson and Julian had come to the seaside. He spoke as 
if he had left them at the Abbey, where in reality he had last 
seen them. He only said that his brother was much better, 
and that all the doctors agreed that change of air would 
complete his cure. Nor did he even tell any more to Effie in 
the pleasant walk they took along the moonlit strand. The 
fact was he felt somewhat alarmed as to the effect that this 
renewed excitement might have on his brother's health, and 
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also feared that if Ellen were made aware of Julian's near 
proximity, her impnlsive nature, comhined with the almost 
morbid feelings which now preyed upon her mind, might cause 
her to leave Arranmore without seeing him, or to take some 
other step equally foolish and unnecessary. 

He slept at the Hotel, but returned betimes to Mr. Walker's 
lodgings, where he breakfasted. When the meal was ended, 
he asked Effie and Ellen to come out for a walk along the 
cliffs before the sun became too warm. Ellen was unwilling to 
go, fearing that she might spoil the walk for her companions ; 
but Effie begged her to accompany them ; she could not bear 
to think that in her own happiness, her sister should be lonely 
or neglected, and the Captain declared they would all stay at 
home if Ellen did not go with them. So urged, Ellen consented, 
and putting on a grey linen jacket, and a dejected-looking old 
hat which hung in the hall, she walked drearily out along 
with the lovers, both of whom were afraid to say anything 
against the exceedingly shabby ''get up," lest they might dis- 
courage her still more. 

Bathers were already at work, thick and threefold, along 
the sunny strand, so the three young people took their way up 
the steep path to the cliff walk. Both Julius and Effie were 
kind as kind could be ; nevertheless, Ellen felt lonely and out 
of place, and wished they had allowed her to remain with her 
mother. 

'< I am so tired, Effie," she said, when they had reached the 
top of the breezy cliff. ** I should so like to sit down here on 
this soft grass, and watch the sea birds while you go further 
on. 

** No, darUng," said Effie, " we shall sit here until you have 
rested yourself." 

" We are just above the Cave now, Ellen," said Julius, as 
he threw himself on the grass. '^ I must get another peep at 
it some day. To my recollection the sides seem to have been 
all the colours of the rainbow, and what a beautiful little view 
of the sea there was from it. Poor Theodore ! I remember 
thinking that if it had been he who was there instead of me, 
he would have written a poem about it ; Julian could do so as 
well, I daresay. When we are rested we may go on to the 
Gove ; there are one or two days in the year, I believe, when 
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a boat can go from that to the ' Dead Man's Cave ' without 
danger. By the way, did you ever observe how beautifully 
the flowers are blowing around that Cove ? they are quite 
worth a visit, if the sun is not getting too hot. This weather 
is a seasoning for India, Effie, is it not ?" 

** Yes ; I never felt Irish weather so warm : still I think we 
shall be able to walk as far as the Cove ; we were there about 
a week ago ; it is the prettiest spot in all Arranmore ; but I 
heard that the house had been taken since, and perhaps it is 
no longer public property." 

** Oh, the strand and the cliffs are always public property, 
and we need not go near the house unless we wish. When 
Ellen is quite rested, it will be a pleasant walk." 

** I am quite rested now," said Ellen, rising languidly ; " I 
think we had better go on to the Cove, it is not far." 

There was a good road from the land side to the Cove 
House, but a steep and winding path led down from the cliffs — 
the path which Kitty Grant had so frequently traversed whilst 
arranging the house for her friends. Captain Jefferson and 
the sisters descended by it, and keeping as much aloof as 
possible from the house, walked slowly down the smooth, hard 
strand. 

" I never saw the sea. so still as it is to-day," said Julius, as 
they reached the margin where the rippling waves just rose and 
fell in lazy undulations ; frirther out the water was as smooth 
and unruffled as a mirror. ** What say you to a visit to the 
* Dead Man's Cave,' Ellen ?" 

*' I should like very well to see it again," said Ellen ; " bufc 
I fancy I am not so good a climber now as when I was nine 
years old." 

'^I shall not ask you to climb; there would not be the 
slightest danger to a boat to-day, the sea is so perfectly 
calm." 

" I should like to go," said Ellen — ^it would make me fancy 
that I was a child again." 

** Is there really no danger, Julius?" said Effie, looking up. 

** Do you think I would take you, or any one belonging to 
you into danger?" said the Captain, as he stooped down to the 
sweet sunny face, and further emphasised his words in a 
manner which did well enough in that secluded place, with only 
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a sister near, ^' If yon do not mind waitinghereforaqnarter-of-an- 
honror twenty minntes, I shall nm round to Arranmorefor a boat." 

** Oh Effie, dear," said Ellen, when the two girls were alone, 
*' I think I cannot bear this much longer. It is very, very 
wicked of me, bat seeing you and Julias so happy together 
makes me feel, oh Effie, so miserable 1 " 

'< My own poor Nell !" said EfiOie, drawing her sister closer 
to her side. 

'< If I had anyone in Uie whole world to blame but myself; 
bat I haye not one — ^it is all my own fault. Julian did love 
me, I know he did, and I drove him from me in my reckless 
foolishness.'* 

** My darling, perhaps he loves you still." 

* < No he does not, EfiGie, and I hope I may never see him again.*' 

** Dear Nell ! if you both live long, as I trust you will, I think 
it will be nearly impossible for you not to meet again, and often." 

'< No ; I have thought about it all. He will not come to 
Lowbridge to your wedding ; and then, you know, you will be 
going to India, and I shall never, never come to Holybrook 
again. I should ask to go to India with you, but that I could 
not bear to leave mamma." 

" But, Nell, I hope to come back from India." 

" Oh yes, Effie, yes ; your coming back is the only bright 
thing I have to look forward to in all my foture life. But 
Julius says, that except for a year or two now and then on leave 
of absence, or unless he leaves the army, it wiU be a long time ; 
and then I shall be so old, and so cold, and so withered up every 
way, that it may be different. And Julian will be married to 
some one else ; and I shall be making flannel petticoats, and dis- 
tributing tracts, and attending to Dorcas Societies — so busy that 
I can think of nothing but my duties," said poor Ellen, with a 
little laugh, which the next moment changed into a great sob. 

** Nell, dear," asked Effie, '' did you not send some message 
with Mr. Ward ?" 

*' Oh ! " exclaimed Ellen, with a shudder, while she elapsed 
her hands more tightly round her sister's arm ; ^* Oh Effie ! 
that is the hardest thing of all for Qie to think of. I must have 
been half-crazed that day to tell him — that dreadfrd old man 1 " 

*' Nell, my pet, he is as kind-hearted an old man, I believe, 
as there is in the world. What did you tell him ?" 

z 
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" Oh, I don't know — everything, I helieve. What a fool I 
was ! And, Effie, I begged him to ask Jnlian to forgive me 
before he died — I thought he was dying then — ^I thought I 
should be happy if he only knew how sorry I was, and if there 
were only the least hope of his recovery. Bnt now he does 
know, and he is nearly well, and I — oh, I am more miserable 
than I ever was before." 

"Why, darling?" 

" Because it seems as if I were now asking back the love 

which I had once scorned and — and — and There is a 

letter which I received soon after from Mr. Ward — a dreadful 
letter," — and Ellen drew from the pocket of her dress one of 
Samuel Ward's large-papered, large- sealed epistles, and dropped 
it into Effie's lap as if it wounded her even to touch it. 

Poor man ! he had spent a full hour in putting together the 
few guarded lines which it contained — had rather prided him- 
self on its composition, and expected that it would have given 
great comfort to the recipient. It ran thus : — 

** HoLYBBOOK Abbey, 7th Months Brd, 
*'My Dear Young Friend, Ellen Walkeb, 

" I feel quite encouraged to hope that I have acted as thou 
couldst wish. I have made Julian Jefferson acquainted with 
the state of thy mind, and I should be inclined to say that he is 
quite willing to forget, and overlook the past. — ^I am, thy friend, 

*' Samuel Wabd." 

Effie refolded the large sheet, whilst Ellen, looking earnestly 
into her face, saw just the suspicion of a smile round her 
sister's lips. 

"Is it not dreadful, Effie?" she exclaimed. "Oh, what 
must Julian think of me ? " 

"I cannot see that this letter is so very dreadful," replied 
Effie. " Even Aunt Kitty allows that Mr. Ward is not the best 
of letter writers, and I daresay this does not at all convey the 
meaning which he intended." 

" Willing to forget and overlook the past ! " repeated Ellen. 
" Effie, Effie ! I believe I must go to India with you after all : 
I cannot remain in this country," and laying her head on her 
sister's lap, she burst into tears — ^bitter and scalding tears, 
which, although they marred her beauty, relieved the intensity 
of her suffering. 
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Effie could answer only by soft caresses and soothing words. 
Even she could not now see what more it was possible for any- 
one to do — ^perhaps Ellen was right about Samuel Ward — per- 
haps he had only made bad worse. 

The boat was coming round the headland. She heard steps 
approaching too, and glancing round, she saw Captain Jefiferson, 
accompanied, she believed, by a boatman, walking slowly down 
the strand. It was but a glance, for she did not wish to dis- 
turb Ellen, who, although her sobbing had ceased, still rested 
her head upon her shoulder ; and she did not look round again 
until Julius was close to her side, and had touched her slightly, 
to attract her attention. Effie had never, in all her acquaint- 
ance with the young Captain, seen him appear either confased 
or alarmed before, but now he looked boUi, as with a gesture 
of his hand he caused her to turn her head, and it was as much 
as the quiet little^oman could do to prevent herself from scream- 
ing, when she saw Julian Jefiferson standing but a iew paces from 
the rock on which she sat. Ellen had risen when she* heard 
the footsteps on the strand, and, to hide her agitation^ was 
now stooping as if in search of something among the pebbles 
at her feet. Effie stretched out her hand and silently 
clasped that of the invalid. He was very pale and thin, and 
in many ways altered by his long illness, and yet he looked 
better than she had expected to see him, for thin as he was, he 
looked like a recovering man, and the smile which played 
around his mouth, and shone out of thq large eyes, was as 
bright as ever, whilst his brother said, ^* It is not my fault — ^I 
did all I could to prevent it.'* 

'< It is altogether my fault,'* said Julian ; ^* I am my own 
doctor to-day, and know that a sail on that smooth water will make 
me quite well, if only you wiU allow me to be of your party." 

Julian's voice, altiiough, perhaps, softer, had very much the 
same tone as his brother's, and so entirely unexpected to Ellen 
was his presence there, that she did not, at the first, notice any 
difference, nor did she attend to what was said ; but as he pro- 
ceeded, some slight but well-remembered intonation struck her 
ear, and she turned quickly to the speaker. She thought that 
she dreamed, or was the subject of some strange hallucination, 
iimd laying one trembling hand against the rock for support, she 
ilooked with a scared glance from one to the other of the 

z2 
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brothers. It was Julian —Jnlian himself, in life and Hmb^ but 
oh I so pale — so changed I And JuHan^ did not he see sad 
changes, too, as poor Ellen stood before him mih her tear- 
stained cheeks, her careworn looks, and limp, intended dress 
— she appeared only like the ghost of the lovely girl whom he 
had last beheld, all radiant with triumphant beauty. 

Ellen looked for a moment into the young man*s feiee, and 
then she felt as if she were, someway, herself changing into 
stone — there seemed such a deadly coldness gathering round 
her heart. Effie ^oke, and Julius spoke, and she felt her 
own cold, trembling hand for a moment jMressed in Julian's ; 
and then they were all walking along the rock, beside which the 
boat was waiting for them. Then there was some difficulty in 
embarking — some settling of cushions, &c., and then they 
pushed away from the shcMre, whilst the plash of the oars, and 
the ripple of the little wavelets, made a low, soft music as the 
boat gMded smoothly over the blue sunny waters, out round the 
frowning headland and into the creek, at the end of which 
yawned the dreaded cave. On either side rose dark precipitous 
rocks, all worn away and indented by the furious seas which, in 
winter time, rushed thundering along the narrow inlet, leaping 
up its perpendicular sides, and roaring and bellowing in the 
cavern beyond. Now,, however, the water was almost as smooth 
as glass, and clearer than crystal, the deep blue colour chang- 
ing, as the shore was approached, to a brighter and brighter 
emerald hue as the yellow sand shone more and more through 
the shallawer water.. It seemed all a dream to Ellen still — 
whether the dream were exquisitively painful or the reverse she 
could not have told ; but iiie hand which lay in that of her 
sister was icy cold, and she could not utter a word, nor look at 
any of her companions. 

At first. Captain Jefferson and Effie had tried to cenv^rse^ as 
if there had been nothing unusual in the circumstances ;, but 
finding it too difficult to do so, they apparently gave their at- 
tention to the gulls, which were flitting over the sea, or resting 
on the rocks above their heads. 

** Now Captin,*' said the sailor, as with a soft cmnshing 
sound the boat ran up between two rocks which formed the only 
landing place — " now Captin, here we are, yer honour, an' ye 
can get out an' sea all the curiosities of the cave as na man. has 
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an opporttmity of doing, — no, not more'n three times » year, 
an* sometimes not so much, for the least swell in the sea ever 
yon seen's enough to knod^ the bottom out of the boat amc^ig 
these sharp roeks ; an' the young ladies might live to a hundred 
afore tbey could get in here again. But still, if the poor young 
lady, that seems far from well, 'w'd prefer to stay in the boat, 
Jim an* I'll row her about with iJie greatest of pleasure till 
ye'» come back." 

*■'' No, no, thank you," said Captain Jefferson : *' we shall all 
land ; but you had better row out a bit into the open water — if 
yoQ remain within call it will be enough." 

Now in this brilliant July weather nothing couJd be more 
charming thtm the whole appearance of the little inlet — a beach 
of yellow glittering sand, interspersed with sheHs and many- 
eoloured peb4>les, sloped up from the margin of the ocean to 
the mouth of the cave, and was walled in on each side by steep 
water-worn rocks, whilst above rose, fo» hundreds of feet, 
almost perpendicular precipices, their rugged front softened 
and adorned with lines and patches of the greenest grass, as 
well as pale but beautiful sea lowers and ferns, whiek grew in 
every possible and impossible ledge or crevice. Grey and 
white guUs, who made these inaecessible rocks their breeding 
places, and who had not yet quite finished the rearing of their 
last broods, were flitting across the face of the cliff, ^king no 
larger than snowflahes, up aloft ; and a pair of ehoughs, in their 
neat elerieal plumage and scarlet 'Stockmgs, 'were strutting to 
and fro on a narrow ledge, uttering their short, self-satisfled 
caw,, as much as to say, *^ Whoever may think this a trouble- 
some world, we, at kast, find it and ourselves altogeth^ 
agreeable and satisfactory." From out ^e cave, with rushing 
wings and shining plumage, a flock of pigeons came whirring 
past — all Nature wa» alive, and all rejoieing, except the 
four human beings who now — as the boat which had brought 
them pushed away from amongst the sharp rocks and out to the 
open water — walked up tiie strand and paused at the entrance 
of the cave. 

'* It is just the same as it was ten years ago,*^ said Captain 
Jefferson ; ** and really, do you know, EUen, I do not thmk I 
was so much mistaken with regard to the rainbow hues," he 
eontinued, as he looked at ^e loBg pool of (uystal water, sur^ 
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rounded by its smooUi rocks, and mimic strands^ and arched orer 
by the high and beautifhl dome which the sea hi^d worn, and 
polished ahnost to the smoothness of marble. '^ Come, Effie, 
yon and I must try a Toyage round it, but give me your hand, 
for the footing is not Tery secure : *' so saying, Captain Jeffi^rson 
entered the carem to show its wonders to his intended bride. 

** The rocks look shppery,'* said Julian — ** too much so, I 
think, for recently-mended bones to Tenture upon. I shall 
remain here at the entrance— the Tiew is beautiful, or Tiews 
rather* for I can see both into the caye and put to the open sea. 
Ellon/' ho continued, looking into the girls &ce with a wistful 
glance, ** I am a poor inyalid, i^iled, perhaps, by too much 
kindness ; but I do not Hke to be left adone, CTon here : will 
you not stay with me ? ** 

Ellen was Tery pale, and her lips were compressed. She 
oast a troubled glance, furst to the caTO and then to the ocean, 
then slowly and sadly she turned her eyes to the young man*s 
&ee. ** Julian,^ she said, while she dasped her hands tightly 
together, ** I do not think you know that I akme am to blame 
for all the terrible suffering whidi you haye undergone. I 
eould have warned you, and preyented all. But oh 1 if you 
knew the anguish yrbieh I haye endured — if you knew that 
I would gladJy, oh, how gladly, haye giyen my Mfe for yours — 
I think you would foigiye me.** 

** Forgiye you dear, dearest Ellen !" said the young man, 
greatly moyed ; ^* I could not do otherwise if I wi^edr—ah, dc 
not speak to me of forgiyeness**' 

** I neier Intoided to haye seen you or spoken to you again, 
Julian ; but I would haye writtoi, and haye sent you this— <• 
this which might haye sayed you, and preyented all which hapr 
pened,** said Ellen, as with trambKng fijugers she drew from her 
Sttle pocket-book an enyelope, which she handed to Julian. 

** What k it ?** he asked, taking il £nwi hei^ but not open 
ingit 

*' It is the note which Mr. Mawaders intruaied to me for yoi^ 
and which I tore to pieces in my passionate recklessneBS." 

Julian did not open the envelope, hut before he spoke again, 
he tore it and its oontnits into small fitagmoits, whidi he 
dropp ed into a deep cleft in the rock. ** L^ the ooeaa deal 
with it now," he said, looking up with a hn^ SBiilei ** hot 
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never think of this again, or of anything which has troubled 
you during the past months. Ellen, you are all the world to 
me — my life, for without the hope of seeing you again — the 
hope of one day gaining you for my very own — I do not be- 
lieve that I could have rallied, or overcome the languor of 
hopeless loneliness that oppressed me, even after all other 
causes of illness were removed. You will not crush the sweet 
hopes which have been dawning like a renewed life in my 
heart. Ellen, dearest, will you not be mine — ^my wife ?" 

** Oh Julian ! Julian 1" it was all that she could say, but 
she laid both her hands in his, and the answer was enough. 

When Captain Jefferson and Effie returned from their walk 
round the cave, they saw at a glance that all was right between 
their brother and sister, for they scarcely appeared to be the 
same Julian and Ellen whom they had left behind. Although 
Ellen's eyes were still glistening with tears, there was within 
them, and over her whole countenance a glow of happiness, and 
a beauty which even the dejected hat and the limp linen dress 
had no power to mar. Even the boatmen, as they rowed the 
party home, observed the change, although she was as silent 
as before, and thought the ** Dead Man's Cave" must have 
had wonderfal healmg powers, for the young lady who had 
appeared so ''far from strong," now looked ''better than 
well ; " and as for the Captain's sick brother, he seemed as if 
he had " found both health and fortune." 

" But why the final note prolong, 
Or lengthen out a closing song ?** 

There is no need to describe the loveliness of that summer, 
whose glowing and cloudless days continued from July to 
August, and on into the rich and golden September, nor to tell 
of the happy hours spent on the breezy cliffs and sunny strands 
of Arranmore. It is enough to say that it was not long before 
the sea air, or some other influence equally potent, brought 
back the brightness to Ellen's eyes, and the roses to her 
cheeks ; the worn drawn look of silent anguish which had made 
her for a time look almost old, quite disappeared — she was 
lovelier than ever, for in some way, which should be seen to be 
understood, her beauty was enhanced tenfold by the softness 
and gentleness of demeanour which had taken the place of her 
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former almost passionate impnlsiyeness. As for Jnlian Jeffer- 
son, his health was quite restored ; and when in October he 
returned to Holybrook, he was a stronger man than he had 
ever been before — active and energetic, delighting the hearts 
of his mother and. Mr. Maunders by his close and unfailing at- 
tention to all the affairs of the place. 

In December, Effie and Ellen Walker were, on the same 
day, married to Julius and Julian Jefferson, in St. Anne's 
Church, Lowbridge, by the Boy. Paul Tatlow, assisted by the 
vicar of St. Anne's. 

In January, Captain Jefferson and his bride sailed for India, 
Julian and Ellen Jefferson accompanying their brother and 
sister up the Mediterranean, which proved at this season a very 
pleasant wedding trip. 

Before they sailed, however, they attended two very quiet 
weddings — ^that of Margaret Grey and Dr. G-rant, who were 
married in the little church at Holybrook; and that of 
Catherine Grant and Samuel Ward, who were married in a 
meeting for worship according ta the simple form used by the 
Society of Friends. 

For the rest, Mrs. Stevens has taken « house for herself not 
far from that occupied by her brother-in-law and sister, over 
whose welfare she is still anxious to watch. 

Mr. Grey lives with Dr. Grant and Margaret, happy in their 
quiet home, and in the thought that his daughter will have a 
kind and loving protector when he is gone. 

Mrs. Jefferson continues to reside f^ Holybrook Abbey with 
Julian and Ellen. She has not a fault to find with either of 
them now, and they and she hopefully look forward to the time 
when Julius and Effie shall return from India. Mr. Maunders is 
still their factotum, and likely to continue so to the end ofhis days. 

Neitilier Jenny Tuff nor Anne Dempsey united their fortunes 
with those of Dan Corr — ^Anne married the baker, and Jenny 
remains faithful to her old master and mistress, and to her re- 
solution of never taking her money oat of the bank for the 
purpose of " buying a bad husband.'' 

As to the families at the Mill and Parsonage, there are not 
any changes amongst tiiem, and so we shalL say good-bye to all. 
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** Arnold : a Dramatic Histony." 

" Decidedly the best of the present batch is; * A Rhymer's Wallets On 
the whole, we are inclined to think * Wonderland' the best poem in the 
book. It contains many lines which from their elegance, if we may 
use the phrase, any one might ascribe to Tennyson." — Athenaum. 

" Mr. Cradock Newton is a poet with less renown than he deserves. 
His poems are all thoughtful and harmcHiious, and some of then> have 

brilliance." — Public Opinion. 

" The poems in this volume may be read with pleasure ; and some 
of them tempt us to linger long, or to come back more than once. We 
admit that this is high praise to bestow on. a * rhymer,* but Mr. Newton 
is not a rhymer of the ordinary stamp." — Spectator. 

" Contains many pleasant pieces, and is very readable." — (?lo6& 

6, BisTiopsgate Without, London, B,0, 



Foap. 8to., oloth extr% prioe 4b. 6cI« 

THE DOOM OF THE aODS OF HELLAS, and other Foems. 

By Arthur H. W. Ingram. 
" This little selection of poetry haa be^i a labour of loy« with its 
respected aiithor> and contains the ideas oolleoted in the annual holiday of 
a country dergyman nsoally spent in a Continental tour. The nunor 
poems, and more especially the sonnets^ contain the germ of a poetic 
mind well stared with literary knowledge^ We venture to predict 
snooesB to this, and we trust future eflbrts of his pen.** — Noies cmd Queries. 

Small Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d«; gilt,, 98. 

THE STOBT OF A LIFE ; or, Saven Tears* Writing for Sevan 

Days* Beadng. By Wiluam Alfred Girbs. 

"Mr Gtibbs takes a high view of life and its duties^ and has a real 
regard for nature/* — Westminster Beview^, 

*' The poem which gives the title to the book has the spirit of Tenny- 
son in a r^narkable degree. It is like a picture of Turner's placed 
beside a Claude„ showing high appreciation, with nothix&g resembling 
servile imitation. . . Among the lighter pieces we may name ' Kling- 
Klang and Klong, or Everything Wrong,* which, with several others, has 
much of the terseness along with the hearty homeliness of Gowper's 
poems of the same kind.** — Inqrwrer^ 

^ The author looks on hunmn nature with the eye of a poet. We 
should call him a truthful analyst of the heart, who has studied carefully 
and de^y, and who can record his views and conclusions in choice 
language . . The volume is miscellaneous, and has lays grave and 
gay» all of which are thoughtful and pleasant reading/* — PubUe Opinion. 

" This book shows marks of unusual power.** — Ma/achester Exaaiewner. 

Fcap. 8vo., toned paper, 2s. 6d. Ninth Edition, with additions. 

HYMNS AND MEDITATIONS. By A. L. Waring. 

'^These Hymns and Meditations appear to us to be the effusions of a 
mind deeply imbued with the spirit of Christianity^ and highly appre> 
ciating its blessings. The writer is evidently one who deeply communes 
with her own heart, and who cannot be satisfied unless she realises the 
joys of communion with her Saviour. There is, too, a beautiful simplicity 
in the composition of the Hymns, which renders the perusal of them as 
pleasing as it is profitable.** — British Mother's MagasAne^ 

A Cheap Edition, in paper, price Is. 

THE "NO SEOT" SERIES. Frica 4d. per dozen. 

The great and continued demand for these little tracts is of itself a 
criterion of their worth. 

No Sect in Heaven 278th Thousand 

Starless Crown ... 49th Thousand 

Angel's Bouquet 10th Thousand 

Banner of the Cross ... 10th Thousand 

May also be had in Assorted Packets, containing 3 each of above. 

Fboyost & Co., PuhUshBTS, 6, Bishcy^gate Withmt, E.Q. 



